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No. I. 

Jt a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The 5th October ISO*. 

Read a letter from the Rt. Hoft. Robert Dundas to 
the Chairs, dated the 30th September, desiring to ascer¬ 
tain the opinion of the Court, as to the propriety and 
expediency of bringing forward, ii» the next session of 
Varliament, the subject of renewing tite Company's 
Charter. 

The Committee having deliberated thereon, agreed 
on the substaitce of an answer, to be further considered 
at their next meeting. 


No. II. 

Letter from the Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, noticed in 
the preceding Minute. 

Gentlemen, MelvUk Castle, 50lh Septemba', 1808. 

The propriety and expediency of applying to Par¬ 
liament fora renewal of tlie privileges of exclusive trade 
enjoyed by the £ast-lndia Company, witii such modifica¬ 
tions as may be deemed necessary, and for the continu¬ 
ance of tlie system of government in the British Terri- 
tovieSfin India on its present basis, but with such amend¬ 
ments, also, as the experience of its effects may appear 
to demand, having lately been the subject of frequent 
consideration and discussion, you will probably concur 
with me in opiniou, that it is advisable now to ascertain, 
' tfbether the Court of Directors are desirous of agitating 
the question at present, and of submitting it, in all its 
details, to the early consideration of Parliament. 

I have the bemor tnfae, Gentlemen, 

¥ouf moM oboiientand humble servant, 
(Signed) RoBEKt’ Dundas. 
To the Chairman send Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India Company. 

E 
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No. HI. 


^ At a Secret Committee of Correspondencet 

The 12th October, 1808. 


Agreed to tbe follolving draft of an answer to the letter 
of he 30th ultimo, from the Rt, Hon. Robert Duiidas. 

(Secret.) 

Sir, East-India House, I lih October, 1308. 

We now propose to dp ourselves the honour of re¬ 
plying to your letter of tbe 30th of last montli. 

From the communications we have at different times 
had witli the Members of the Court of Directors, we are 
well assured it is the general sense of that body, that it 
will be for tlie interest of the Public and the Company, 
that the Charter should be early renewed. Convinced 
that this is their opinion, and apprehensive lest incon¬ 
venience might be produced, by setting this important 
subject afloat before it was in some degree matured, wc 
have not thought it necessary formally to resort to the 
Court for a declaration of their judgment upon the (jnes- 
tion you arc pleased to propose to us; but we have, in 
order to obtain what we conceive to be, with tbe know¬ 
ledge we before possessed, sufBciciit warrant to us to 
give an answer to your preliminary enquiry, laid your 
letter before a Secret Committee of Correspondence ; and 
we are authorized to state it to be their opinion, as it is 
our own, not only that the interests of the Public, as 
well as of the Company, will behest consulted, by con¬ 
tinuing tbe present system of Indian administration, but 
that it is material the Charter should be speedily re¬ 
newed. 

With respect to any modifications which you or His 
Majesty’s Government may. have it in contemplation to 
propose, we shall be happy to be made acquainted with 
them, and to bring them under the ■most serious consiw 
deration of this House. We can at present only stale, 
that we trust there will be no disposition, to introduce any 
change, that would alter or weaken the main principles 
and substanoe of present syjitem, a^hibh, in the opi¬ 
nion of tbe Company,, inessential to the, doc management 
and jireservation of British India ; and that, with respect 
to minof potuts, as far as they may be really compatible 

With 
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tvith those essential objects, the Court will not be influ¬ 
enced by any partial views to. withhold from tiiem the fair 
consideration due to them. 

Glad that you have seen it proper to bring forward this 
weighty subject, and desirous to be favored, with your 
further comuiunications upon it, as soon as may suit your 
convcnieiKC, 

We have the honor to be. Sir, ' 

Y our most obedient humble servants, 

(SignedJ Kdward Parry, 
Charles Grant. 

The i't. rif>n, TlobcrtDundas, 
icc. &c, &c. 


No. IV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on 

Wednesday, 7ch December, 1808. 

The Chairman laid before the Court, 

Ylinutcs of a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 
held the 5ih October last; 

Letter from the Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas to the Chairs, 
dated the 30th September last, referred to in the Minutes 
above-mentioned; 

Minutes of a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 
held the 12th October last; and 
Draft of a Letter from the Chairs to Mr. Dundas, dated 
the same day. 

5 It was then, on a motion, 

P.csdved imanimoushj, I’hat this Court approve the 
proceedings of the Secret Committee of Correspondence, 
of the 5tb and 12th -October, and the Letter to the 
Rt, I loll. Robert Dundas, of die last-meotioned date. 


At a Secr(d C(mrt. (f , J^ bM.m > • 

' Friday, T 6 th DetierijbeG' 1808 ; * : > 

Mipuiifs o/the.'Ith iati|ant.vrerf and appypyed. 
Praft of a letter from the^Chairman and Deputy to the 
B 2 Rt. 



TAPiR«‘REI?ECTi;KG THE EEHEWAE OF 

K*. Ho^. Rfibert Dunda*, oflferin^ some suggestions of 

general Et^ur«,. as the principal toundiitiDns on ^vbioh a 
Eew . agreenqent betw(^een tbe Public and-idte East-India 
Ctqnpany may be placed, was read and unanimously ap- 
prpred, beiog as fobows, viss, 

Sif, Eiiit-Indta House, Wh JDecemSer, 180 S. 

In consequence of a conference wbicb we lately bad 
tbc honor to hold with you, wc have laid before the 
Court of JlirectQrA.VlKt; letter which you were pleased to 
write to us, under date the 30th September last, on the 
subject of renewing tbe Company’s Charter, together 
with the answet which we returned to that letter, on the 
12th, October following ; and we are no%v instructed by 
the Court to state to you, that they approve of that an¬ 
swer, and are ready to enter with yon, through the me¬ 
dium of their Committee of Correspondence, into a con- 
aderation of the various objects to which it may be pro¬ 
per to attend, in hrjnging forward so important a mea¬ 
sure. 

At the present moment it w'ould, in the opinion of 
the Court, be premature in them, to proceed to any de¬ 
tailed specification of those objects, to wliich it may be 
proper, on tlto part of the Company, to attend, or to 
anticipate any discussions which it may be the wish of His 
jVIajes^’s Ministers to propose; but the Court beg leave 
to offer some suggestions of a general nature, as 
the principal foundations Oil which a new agreement 
between the Public and the East-India Company may be 
placed. 

1st, The system by which the Legislature has ?onti- 
KVHtd to the Company the government of the territories 
acquired by it in the E*st, ,witha regulated monopoly 
of the trade, ,bas been held by the most eminent persons 
conversant witji., that and its afiairs, to be the, 

most, expedient^, both .-fop the foreign and domestic in¬ 
terests of this country,* Under it,.those territories have 
berm improvied,va{\d,.tbe ^^curily and happiuess of the 
Vest populaiioU^tieyt copjtajn Iwve been.sigp^y increased. 
It is ydsp O-SystocR i(rjiioh, f^tabUshes saintary checks for 
the ejterclse of tbe.anthority lodged in, this country over 
the Indian administration, and for all tte local details of 
ffaal a,djninbtratjoii 4 .ip its .putideal, judicial, financial. 
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-and commercial departments 5 and provkleis wi!^ sjnj^ular 
felicity for a succession of a body of able and honorable 
European servants, who yield in general cliaRtcter ami 
utility to no class of public functionaries under the Em-, 
pire. In like manner, the constitution of the Indian 
army has proved itself calcpiated to produce a body of, 
officers of high military spirit, and of very distinguished 
skill and conduct. The Uourt, therefore, trust that' no 
material cliafigo iti this system j—no change which would 
adect its principles or impair its effitiency, will be pro¬ 
posed. 

2d. Id this case, it will be unnecessary to enter into 
any discussioii of the right of the Company to tho ter¬ 
ritorial possessions ; a right which they hold to be clear^ 
and mu t ai v.’ays maintain, as flowing from their acquisi¬ 
tion ol those territories, under doe authority, and after 
long hazards and vicissitudes, and great expense. 

3d. The sitnation of the Company is^ at this time, 
very different from what it tvas at tne last renewal of the 
Charier, in !793. European war, with hardly any in- 
terini'jsion, through the whole of the period that has since 
t,!a|,'se;l. has exceedingly increased tiie expenses, and re- 
rloeed ilic jirofits of the Company at home; and has like¬ 
wise eniarged the scale of ex{)enseS abroad; where, more¬ 
over, wars with the Native Powers haVe been repeatedly 
earned on, to the vast accumulation of the Indian debt, 
now advanced from eight millions sterling, at which it 
stood ill 1793, to about thirty-two mtliions. Without 
meaning at all to advert, in this place, to the question 
concerning the policy of some of those wars with the 
Princes of India; it is safe atid proper to affirm, that tliey 
were not, iu Any degree, directed by tiie ExCcotive Body 
of the Company, bui: pioceeded from causes which that 
body could not control. As, in consequence of all the 
events which have hepptmed since the year 179.3, the be¬ 
nefits intended ^o the Pr^irietbfs of East-India ^ock, by 
the Charter then passed, fiAve not been reallzied; so the 
Court trust, tbsd: in ffie formation of a new Charter, due 
carivwill betaken to aeeuiie'iH^ proper share of advantage 
in any future ameHonrtioit of tKe’Ccanpany’S affairs, and 
’ especially that no ttfeosuie will be adopted, which can 
have the effett of redacing the valiie, of their cajutal 
stock. Tli^ffiyidignd oti that stock, which is only equi¬ 
valent 
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riiTeift'.to the legal interest of tnoney, is all that the Pro- 
prTeVofs have cVelf deceived from the ntiited sources of 
fridian rfevenub and'lndlati commerce, wliiist the country 
Iras been euridied hy the long continued influx' of jirivjtte 
weitlth, and raised in the scale of nations by the political 
importance of the Indian empire. 

' 4th. The liquidation of the Indian debt is, on ail 
hands, agreed to be a measure of indispensable necessity. 
From the magnitude to whicts tlie debt has now risen, and 
the circumstances of the present unexampled time, the 
aid of the Public will probably be necessary to the attain¬ 
ment of this most desirable object. For the aid that may 
thus be afforded, the Court conceive that sufficient means 
of reimbursement from the Indian territory and revenue 
may be found ; and the arrangement of a plan, for these 
purposes, might, as the Court conc^eive, form a very 
material part of the provisions of the new Charter. 

5th.. To apportion duly between the Public and the 
Company the military expenses of the Indian empire, is 
.another measure now become unavoidable. For wars 

S >rowi»g out of the Indian system, or out of sources pure- 
y Indian, the revenues and other means of the Company 
were long made to suffice, including even the charges of 
occasional attacks ppon the Indian settlements of Euro¬ 
pean nations; but the influence of European war has, in 
the present protracted period of hostility, extended itself 
more and more to India, occasioning the expense of ca¬ 
rious distant expeditions, and the increase of the military 
establishment, particularly in the European troops of his 
Majesty, which from being twenty years ago only a very 
few regiments now amount to above twenty thousand men, 
and those of the most expensive description of troops 
composing the military force of British Inma: nor is it at 
ail iitiprobaffic, that from the avowed design of France to 
invade our Indian possessions with; great armies by land, 
it may be necessary still largely to juigment our Euro¬ 
pean forba in that quarter^ .For a war of this desefi^tion 
the ludran revenues, if un'^cumberfed with d6bt, would 
bfe'very inadequate. ’ It be aB'Eurpjtean wi|| for.' 
EuTbpeah'’dbjedls 5 a’ldhiggle hfetWeen Gfeat-Brftaip and' 
iVahee, oh' the soil dplttofa,' for the; inairdeflanch. apd 
suppori^bf their po\ver ih'Etit6pe. For Stitih' ah; ql^ecit^ 
ip w hich the national funds only are commeti^lhate,' tM 

national 
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national funds undoubtedly ought to provide ; and as u'c 
know that, in this, we state only what your own inmd 
has already perceived and approved, we tiro more coiv 
fidently hope, that in a new!Charter proper attention will 
be paid to the due regulation of so important a concern. 

6th. As the early renewal of the Charter will serve to 
strengthen the hands of (die Gotnpany in the transaction 
of their affairs, and improve their credit, so its renewal, 
for the like period as the present one .run, and from tiie 
time of its expiration, would conduce to the sanje ends; 
and the Court are not aware of any ohjeetion to the pro¬ 
position of this term. 

We have the honor to he, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Edward Parry, 

The Rt. Hon. RobertDundas, CharlesGrant. 

&c. iiC. &c. 

No. VI. ' ■ 

At a Secret Court of Directors, , held oh 
Friday, the I3th January, lSfO!>. 

Letter from the Rt. Hon. Robert Duiulas, dated the 
28th December last, to the Chairman and Deputy, in 
reply to their letter of the 16th December, was read, 
viz. 

Gentlemen, Dmnning Street, 2Slfi Dceeniber IS0$. 

Ill submitting to j’our consideration sncli observati<iiTS 
as have occurred to me on your letter of tlie J6thinstant, 
it is iieccbsury that you should understand tlicm to be 
merely preliminary, in contemplation of fpture discussi¬ 
ons, and by no means as the remit of any jilan or pro¬ 
jected system, matured ,in concert witli. His Majesty’s 
confidential Servants- It will depend on the judgment 
which the Court of Directori- may form on tljc promiety 
or necessity of adhering to the present system or their 
Indian trade and administration ip all its parts, whether 
I shal he 'enabled to hold put^to th^m any expectation, 
that their application to Parlfad^nt 'fpr a renewal of the, 
Company’s Charter will rpeet with the concurrence, of 
Government, 

I'shall 
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I fdluw the order adopted in your letter, in respect 
to thtNe^els^ which Wtt hav«S particfolirljraientfohed, 
Mfd ^er' g6ehfh''4(wtional remarks on any o^rinv< 
jwrtant of the present system, in wmeU altora- 

tions nrdba^ be deemed iiidiRpenilably necessary. 

Ist.’Coffcmrfiiig in'SWbstancc with the proposition con- 
tsained^in Ifee firspirtidc, I ihail not enlarge upon its de-’ 
tails. not yet heard or read any ai^aments against 

the ccmtthn'ancfe of tlie sy'sterti wider which the British 
Possessions in India’hre governed, of safficient weight to 
coutrtcrhaUnec the' 'pnaestSed benefits which have been 
derived fr6m’it, iti i'hfeir increased and increaang prospe¬ 
rity, dnd the geittefal secitrity shidhappiness of their in¬ 
habitants. It is posable that the same elFects might have 
been pyodneed under 4’ government immediately depen¬ 
dent on 'the Crdwn'} but for the attainment of those 
objects, tlie expefiment is, at least, unnecessary, and it 
might 'be" attended'With dangers to the Constitution of 
this Country, which, if they can be avoided, it would be 
unwise to eneoutfter. Any alteration, tlicroforc, whicli 
may be suggested in this part of the system, willproiia- 
bly biJ only iu its details.' It may, however, be dceuied 
advisable, to extend the' controlling authority of the 
Board of Commissioners to such proceedings of the Court 
of Directors in England, as are immediately connected 
with the government or revenues of the Company’s ter¬ 
ritorial possessions in India, more especially if the sug« 
gestion contained iu your fourth article should be 
adopted. 

2d. In the view which I have already tak’en of the pro. 
position contained in the preceding article, it is certainly 
unnecessary to discuss the question of the Company’s 
right to the permanent possession of the British territories 
in India. It Is impossibie that tius right should bb rciin- 
(}uished on the part of dbe Public, or that a claim can be 
admitted oh the part the Cbmpahy, to the extent 
which has sometimes bbes htiantalnra, and to which you 
seem tp'bave adverted iftthb second attKle. 

3d. It in equally to acquiesce in the 

reasenihg, though ti^pe»p|ieQtlywdling toconebt'm the 
coBclusiOO deduidd Ifi'Oitfil^ Ifteihirdarridr. Ithli^ it 
very dMiiabte, thdt’tmidtebdhto s^toidd beadthiiMi^’inthe 
renewal of (he Charter, wttdh would hdte me eiect of 

reducing 
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reducing tbe .vaIuc qf .^e 'c|tpi^l Stock of tfo? 

Compauj, and that i^'ue care sk^d he token to satire 
Ujeir proper share "of'ady^tage* in any future amcliora* 
tion of their affiair&j, hut the law has regulated the 
node in which those at home and ^road, should 

be administered» I caomU; enter iute^e distinction which.. 
» stated in this, article, ^d whicti .1. .have met with Qt> 
other Radons, as to the equitable claim of the Contpany 
to any remuneration from tite Public, or otj^r benefit, on 
account, of wars, or other evei^ts nrh^;, as represented 
in your .letter, did not origina^.ih, •* dtes ^ecutive Bt^y 
'' of the Company, but ptnicceded from causes which 
“ that Body could n(^ contrdul..** 

It would be premature, in this stage of the diicnmon, 
to enter into any details, as to the proportion o( benefit 
to be derived by the Company or the Public, respectively, 
from any future ameliorption in the state i^your finances; 
and any contingent expectadon/of that, injure must, at 
all events, be postponed, till, a large portion of the Indian 
debt has been discharged. . . ^ „ 

4th. The liquidation of that dfibt .is undoubtedly a 
measure of indispensable necessity, notouly to the Corn* 
pany but to the P>uhUc. If we were now called upon to 
discuss the right of tl»o .j^uhjic to the territorial revenues 
which have been obtained in India, .cither liy cession or 
conquest, it'would be impossible to relieve the question 
from the fair claims of the Company tiieir creditors 
to a reimbursement of the expences which have been 
incurred, and the discharge of the debts which have been 
contracted, in the i’.cquisition and maintenance of those 
poslessions. Entertaining that opinion, and convinced, 
that tlic liquidation of the Indian debt, in themost sjifjedy. 
and effectual mode, would be a measure of mutual, ihte* 
rest and advantage, I do nO|#u|qiosetlnttyoul: suggestion, 
in the four^ article would bftfpifjected tohy Gdyemment,, 

provided the necessity, or df swh 

an interference, on the part of ^jlRuhlic, is made <d>-, 
uo!t.4 and amnarem:, and .pfoyidndi,,^al^. that suiHcient 
.'.eciirity is Iti^ed. for Uie pitf^*}^nii.piym9nl of .the in- . 
tcrest, nnd of:|n adequate slnl^iig fUBd% im' the liquii^-. ; 
tion of tlte prlneipaji^of ,^^ sam«t j^i^yanced for that.^rr, 
jwse. .1 ne^ . ntd remind^y.qil.lhj^v^, tjiatahy Mjch\ 
aid fto^the public will he unavailing, nnd the relief af- 

c forded 
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U’wUlbe tet^ppi’ary,and.dei^siye, tinl^ by the 
zeplops. ,exect|pns.,of ypi^r Goyerproentsabifbad, and the, 
igipute,iipd'4etai|ed inre^tigatibn and nnremitting alien-, 
tipn of ®e 'Court pF Dipec.tor^, the ordinary expenditure 
in India, 'includpjg the interesKof debt, shall be brought' 
withtn.th'pjiwit of y^ pn . The most san¬ 

guine e^peptatjonapi^ a'result even more favorable, and 
oF a large surplus revenue above your ordinary expencus 
in time pf pe^pe,. have recently been conveyed to you by 
tdrdiSlintp; bpt I trus| that the Court of Directors wiP 
not be indncedby those hopes, however well founded, to 
relax in thbir exertions. Every item of those, or any 
other estimates, , wl^ich the Court may exhibit, must be 
strictly sprntinizedand pompared with the actual results of 
former ypars, and with the detailed account of any reduc¬ 
tions which ipay have been ordered or carried into effect. 

, 5th. .t can,have no besitatioain acceding, with some 
limitations, to tlie principle.for which you contend in your 
fifth articje... It is absurd pnd unreasonable to suppose, 
that the East-India .Company, out of their owm revenues, 
c^n^long maintain a contest against the power of France, 
aided by the ereatfir pa,rt of JEurope and a large portion 
of Asia. If the pnncipal theatre of the war between 
European i^tipns is to bo transferred to Bindostan, it 
must be supiJorted, tp a considerable extent, by European, 
resources; and if piir empire iii India is an object worth 
preserving, this country must contribute to its defence, 
ngaipst any,attack of the description which we have been 
taught to expect. The extraordinary expences incurred 
ihtbe necessary preparations for such a warfare, or in the 
actual contest, ought not, in justice, to be imposed as a 
hHrtpen on. the Company alone, even if they were able to 
^sustain it. 

. 6th. I am not aware of s^ij|y reason for extending the 
duraVion of the Charter hp^.nd such a limit, as, wim the 
unexpired term j yyi|I eq'gal' td the period gran ted, in 

.1193} hot Fstate tfe.jngdtcjy ph the first consideration of 
the subjectapd. Ijf.)^;genera1'que8t'tpp is to be discussed, 
I sball.paj ^e' b^jteptjpp,,tp \any 8uggp^ions wliich the 
Coiiift may thih^ jjt. rip^f' to bffer .pu Jthat. particular 
.]^pint._ , '' r ' 

paving thus adverted,.at ^eater ,length perhaps than 
necessary, to the vairioiS topics iiitroduced into yofir 

letter. 
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lellcr, 1 shall proceed to state such observations as appear 
to me necessary to be submitted to the consideration of the’ 
Court of Directors, for the'purpose of enabling them 
finally to decide, whether, under the qircnnistancds of the* 
picsent situation of the Company’s affairs, and of the 
>pectaiions which will probably be entertained by the 
ubiic, and sanctioned by Oovernttti^ftt, they will adherfe 
o their intention of applying now to Parliament for a re- 
lewal of the Company’s Charter. 

It will readily occur to the Coilrt, that wheneyer an op-, 
portunity is afforded of dec|jling in Parliament on the 
propriety of continuing in the Compan}”^ any privileges of 
a commercial nature, it will be imporUnt to consider, 
whether the system established by the Act of 1793, for 
the trade of private individuals between Britain and India, 
has answered the expectations, or fulfilled the intentions 
■ 'f the Legislature. It is wholly unnecessary for me, at 
present, to enter into any detail Of the various discussion^ 
which have taken place on that subject. The arguments 
on both sides of the question must be familiar to the 
Court, and the opinions of those persons who have turned 
their attention to it, have, in all probability, been long 
since fixed and settled: it is'fit, therefore, that the 
Court sliould now understand distinctly, that I cannot 
hold out to them the expectation, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers will concur in an application to Parliament for 
a renewal of any privileges to the East-India Company, 
which will prevent British merchants and manufacturers 
from trading to and from India, and the ether countries 
within the present limits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade (the dominions of the Empire of China excepted), 
in ships and vessels hired or freighted by themselves, in¬ 
stead of being confined, as at present, to ships in the 
service of the Comp.'iny, or licensed by the Court, of 
Dir(x:tors. In the detail of any legislative provisions 
which it might be expedient to enjact on this subject, it 
would be absolutely necessary to ^liafd against thp abuses 
which would arise, from facilities thus,afforded to persons 
attempting to settle and reside , in‘lhd British tefritories, 
without a license from the Cdo^ny»iof; without the Unc¬ 
tion or knowledge of the local Gtivernine'nts. ' 

There are various other points to wliich it would 
be necessary to pay due attention^ not only as bej^;^ 

c'2;' ' imporfktit 
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Atep(»UwtVt.-»fa?"(^ >tbe gpawjiLlirade of 

*helcom*l!ejf, but col- 

i^^wj of '«iiftp»rfrffer«ife?!«€. Jt would^ ^Mjosly, how- 
(^v»r, be. p»5wiwti|re, on tlA occasion,,. to onter into any 
further dBlwiJ,’ftnd J hare caaftned nyseJf to a mere 
statement, of tte-greneraJ proposition. 

Aaotbor poMtfr. iftucb would pivtiably be . deemed ia- 
dij^nsabJe, is an alteration in the military system in 
Ind lia, for the removal of those jealousies and divisions, 
which have aufortnnately been too prevalent, between 
the different bvaneheB of thp military service in that 
r<iu^er,-nnd which most, at all times, be highly pre¬ 
judicial to the pnbliq interest; and for the correction of 
the anomalous system of divided responsibility, which 
prevails at present in this country, in every thing that 
relates to jbe military defence or India. The only ef¬ 
fectual fOTedy for these evils will, probably, be found 
in arrangements for consolidating your Indian army with 
the King’s troops, founded upon the plan so strongly 
recommended by Lord Cornwallis, with such modifica¬ 
tions as the actual constituhnn of your service may 
render expedient or ‘ necessary. These arrangements, 
need not be attended with any alteration in the system 
of promotion now in operation among the officers of the 
native branch of the service, or with/ any diminution 
(they might more probably produce an increase) of any 
other professional advantages which those officers now 
enjoy; neither mmld lihey, in any degree, interfere 
With the general authority now possessed by the Court 
of Directors and the Governments in India over all His 
Majesty’s forces serving in those parts, or with their 
control over all disbursements of a military nature. I am, 
mof^>er, not.>\^e of any reason against continuing 
in the. Court of, Directors the nomination of all cadets, 
destined to hold commissibnain the Indian army. 

Having thus stated to ytm, for the uonsideration of 
the Court of- Dirtfttbrsj tbd principal points to which 
I was desirous offfaeir attention, upon this oc¬ 
casion, I ’have only uto iMsUlc you, that it will be the 
earnest desire (tf''m4 l^elty’s Government to suggest 
‘ to Parliament Such e^i^siiiim 'onlj, as shall be conformable 
to the principles'cm'whieh the regulations of 1784 and 
>*W3 -'wefe fpiuided, W'wiU secure to thisjkiugdom all 
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beiKsfitthat can pra«lcabJy be derivisd frOtt iWi*irWe 
with ouf possessions in lndi% and to the nads%s nf ‘t^ote 
countries a government, and an adahinistratidn 
suited to their customs, habits, and pr^udmes^ andt%>n> 
sistent with tiie British character, and which shall also 
be strong and efficient, without adding unnecessarily to 
the authority of the Eiteentive Government at home, 
or increasing, to any dangerous extent, the inftatinde of 
the Crown. ' 

I have the honor to be, G^ttlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed} Robert Dondas. 
To the Chairmar, :ns'l Deputy Chainnao 
of the East-iiidia Company. 

Dr.tft of a proposed letter, in reply, prepared by the 
Committee of Correspondence, was also read. 

Resolved, That the said draft be taken into COttside* 
ration on Tuesday next, tbe nth instant. 


No. VII. 

At a Secret Court tf Directors, hetd on 

Tuesday, nth January, 1809. 

The draft of a proposed letter to Mr. Dundas, which 
was read the 18th infant, being again read; 

Resolved ■manhmmly, l^at this Court approve tlie 
said letter. 


No. VIII. 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
to the Rt. ffon. Robert Dundas, noticed in the 
preceding Minute. ’. 

Sir, East-Indm Heme, Xith January \%09, 

The letter which you did us the honor to address 
to us, on the 28th of last moQ|h» on the important sub¬ 
ject of a renewal of the . Comply V Charter, has re¬ 
ceived the most serious conjuration of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, aed we are, by their unanimous resolution, in- 
stoicted to submit to you.tho fdtowing aoiwerto it. • 

m 
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The Court having, in the letter wbiclr we bad the honof 
to’Ikddrewi to- ycil- on the ISlb of last) tbonth, thotij^ it 
to Aetch the outlines of those principles and 
prepteitions which diould; in their opinion, form the 
tasis of a new Charter, and the reply yoG have been 
pleased to make to it, declaring the same intention of 
stating obserrattons merr^y preuminary,' and “ not the 
^ result of any plan, or projected systern, matured in 
« concert with His Majesty’s confidential Servants,our 
present letter will abstatir'front any discussion of minor 
points, those especially rchtiog to the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors with serraats of the Company returned 
from India, to which article your letter is understood fd 
allude jand likewise from some other points, connected with 
the exercise of their authority at home, which may be 
found torequire revision and modification. I^eithercan it 
be necessary to go now into the subject of the Indian'Ex¬ 
penditure, although it is impossible, after the notice 
taken of it in your letter, to omit saying, that the Court 
feel with the- liveliest solicitude, how indispensable it 'is 
to reduce that article far below the income, and are de¬ 
termined to act accordingly. 

The attention of the Court will, therefore, be con¬ 
fined, at present, to two propositions of the highest 
importance, contained in your letter; the one suggesting 
such an enlargement of the trade of individuals with 
British India, as shall admit into it indiscriminately the 
merchants and the ships of this country; and the other, 
the transfer of the Company’s Indian army to His Ma¬ 
jesty. If these propositions had not been accompanied 
by the declaration with which your letter concludes, they 
would hare filled the Court with the deepest concern; 
but you are pleased to close the whede of )^ur observa¬ 
tions with an assurance, “ that it will be the earnest desire 
“ of His Majesty’s Government to suggest to Parliament 
such a system only, shall be conformable to the 
“ principles on which the regulations of 1784 and lT9i 
were rounded, as will secure to this kingdom all the 
** benefit that can practicably be derived from its trade 
with our possessions in India, and to the^ natives of 
** those countries a^govemDO^etit and an administration of 
** l^vs, suited to their customs, habits, and prejudices, 
‘'*;,and<oonaistent with ihe British character, and which 

“ shall 
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’* , f J? il v' ?<’v! 

*f si^llAl^ be ptrong,*niie®cjeBt, with.wMdding,ma©i* 
ccss^rUy to of Executive <k>velfc»» 

*f mant at bon«e,ior incseasiog, to afliy dangerpus lexteot* 
the influence of the CrOwo.”, Satisfled^ by t^is de» 
claration, tbat^ His Majesty’s GorePBoient understand the^ 
interests of this country, and of British India too well, to 
intend any alteration that' would subvert or endanger the 
system by which those vast possessions have . been ac¬ 
quired, governed, and jnjproved, and by which, alone 
they can be held, to the mutual benefit of tlreir immense 
population and of the paramount state, the Courtmust^ 
of couiw., believe, that the propositions which have just 
been quoted, are supposed to be compatible with the con¬ 
tinuance of that system, or reducible to a consistency 
with it. These suppositious thp Court are.now called 
upon to examine, and they will endeavour to do so with 
the respect due to the autbority with which they, have to 
treat, with the duty which they owe to , their consti¬ 
tuents, and wdth that regard for the interests of theiP 
country, which they do not intend, nor feel themselves 
required to sink, in supporting the integrity of the pre¬ 
sent Indian system. , 

If oithc! o( ihc two propositions, respecting jthe Indiatt 
trade and th', Indian army, were to be act^, upon,, in 
the sense wiiich the terms of it seem obviously to convey, 
the Court have no hesitation in declaring their decided 
conviction, that it would clfectually supercede aqd des¬ 
troy, not merely the rights , of the Easb-India Company, 
but the system of Indian administration, establbhed by 
^the Acts of. 1784 and 1793 and with respect to. the lat¬ 
ter proposition, for ■ thp transfer of the native,army, it 
appears to be incapable of,any modification,,wbich<would 
not.^ll make tlm, nf the', presehtcsystem.the 

certain conrequencemf^ifi,. The. Court will,taikertte li¬ 
berty to sJatf thjereafiOBftuflP.w these ppipionn are 
founded,, with; a# tM»}^und«<«f. adetter* 

aqd ijje,.di^ph..necessa^lal# j^is fKJtiojhriWiil permit^ 
premiring only, thatin,^lm|i;«pi^iflw4 ^tace i^whji^ they 
f»u^,no|)t confine maftjyfeigafi belonging to 

tbp,cpnsids)!a>^ of anuffehe omitted>,i; 

respect tO;%i thoiCOmpanvare 

9f comnwcial 

pr^t or commercial jealousy ; and, in fact, the Indian 

trade, 
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iradCf as an ol^ebt of gain, has gradually, ceased to be 
of importance to the Cewapany, <?• to. individuals. 

Thi- admission into it alrrady acc^ed to British resi¬ 
dents in India, with the prodigious increase of the cottop, 
snail nfactures of Europe, tiie changed circumstances of 
the European Continent, and the almost incessant wws 
which have prevailed for ilie hist sixteen years (wars still 
ivithout any near prospect of termination) have reduced 
the Value of that trade to a very low point. The Court, 
are actuated by a thorough perauasion, that the unlimited 
freedufu, for which some persona have, of late years, 
coiuended, would have political consequences more in¬ 
jurious to the power of this country aud of British India, 
than the advantages anticipated by sanguine minds, from 
an enlargement of the commerce, could compenrate,. if 
those adwtages were to be realized ; and that, moreover, 
the expectation of such advanttwM is unfounded, resulting 
from general presumptions* which are contradicted by 
the nature of the Indian people, climate, and produc¬ 
tions* and by the experience of more than two centuries^ 

In,any scMme of intercourse, purely commercial, be¬ 
tween this Country and India, the leading objects must 
be to export as many u possible of our home to^auu- 
fiactures,, and to import those commodities, which would 
either l^neficially supply our own consumption, or the 
demand of other countries, European or Transatlandc : 
and ,it ^ no doubt, im^ined by many persons, that if 
the tfaw to India were perfectly free, those objects could, 
be attained, in a degree extending far beyond itVpresent 
ccale. The ardour of indwidum eaterprize, it will W 
thought, could lind oat chaihiels, which the settled rou¬ 
tine of a Company cannot explore, and .carry on com^ 
merciai ppetations mme ecobb^cMIy and expeditipudly 
than tuits with the habits of ^^poly, wliilat our most, 
active fiytds in the Indian trade would thhs ho be^ cou/^ 
terac^ed. The present timef, it will abm Im smd* pa-' 
culiarly demaup newf . atfi^ptii ^aad ditdovdritn in* cqdi-; 
meixe, and Uia Msde^yVlgqymnmetit m^ iiery natural¬ 
ly wt5h,^at,80c^yl^,^&fi^oFW•'*® fof"^e'country' 
every possible ^ili^r i^ , .t^*exeipiou df its pbmtnerciM 
spirit,.. and the' einpt<%^<^, «f liffi comai^pciat. ' 

But b^re a ,cbangB.‘.ln jii(B„pi;inci^ ■altp|etber'''fl^^ 
and i^ouaty cOBim^ nattO^ Interests 

. .. * ' ' . ' "" ■" highest ' 
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highest iai]|>ortance, isad^ai^d. it'ftuglit to seen, not 
only on what rational gronids the'expectatiofn of advaii.- 
tages ^iiteriained from it rests, l)«t to what cohsctjuenccs 
BO material a change might expose the country and its 
Indian dependencies. 

Now, with respect to the bcneHts supposed to be de¬ 
rivable from opening the trade with India, it is, in the 
first place, t'o be observed, that no material enlargement, 
if any enlargement at all, is to be expected in the ex¬ 
ports of our manufactures to tHtft'qnafter. The records 
of the Company, for two c^turies, Are filled with ac¬ 
counts of their endeavours to eiAend the sale of British 
products in India, and of the little success which has 
attended them. The French, Dutch, and other Eprp- 
pean nations trading thither, have eijiially failed in inr 
troducing the maud^ures of Europe there. T^is was 
not owing to their trading ch&fly in tlie fpfdi of Cwn,- 

E anics; the Amencans,, who within the la,4t tWetity yelrs 
ave entered Into the Indian cQjnmrcc, anjjfTrailSd large¬ 
ly, not as a Company, but by uuroe^pijdiWuhls* edch 
pursuing his own Scheme in his own way^ in U'hillh 
no part of the East is left unei(|}iw^, carry hard^ any 
European manufactures'thither', thdr chief article for the 
purchase of Indian goods being sUv'er; and sutdi has been 
the state of the tr^e ftom ^rope to India since the 
time of the Romans. This state results fropi the nature 
of the Indian peo^ fhcir climate, and thhir usages. The 
articles of first necessity their own confiffy furnishes^ 
more abmidantly and more r^aply thau it is possible 
for £urop! to supply them. The labour pf the great 
body of the common people' only enables them to subsist 
on nCe, and to wear a slight covering of cotton cloth; 
they, therefore, can purchase none of the superfluities we 
offer them. The comparatively few iii better circom- 
stances, rgstrlcted, like the rest,* bs* i^umerbus religious’ 
and ciyil es^toms, of which ail atWireidkrkably tenacious, 
find few of our commodities td‘lillipr|iBte, and dieir cK- 
mate, sodissbhiiar to ourS, Ja^wf.tlMsm unsuit¬ 
able to tfadr me; so that a them and 

*is cannot prucci^ far upon of supplying 

mututf warns. Hence, except 'dmflHbw. in a very Jimit- 
ed degtac, fcar-maritles ih Uie «tdd‘feasop, and met^, 
««asc4te^5oi«ry ItrotShed np by ilift 

n 


own 
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own artizasi (for the/e^ utensils they need, hardly any 
of our, staple commodities find a vent among the Indians ; 
the other exports which Europe sends to India being chiegy 
consumed by the European population there, and some of 
the descendants of. the early Portuguese settlers, all 
whom, taken collectively, form but a stnall body, in view 
to any question of national commerce. 

, What is here said does not relate only to* those parts 
iof India where the CoippAny have settlements or factories, 
but to all the shores that embrace the Indian Seas, from 
the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia to the Eastern Archipelago. 
Muty advocates for a free trade may suppose, that in so 
vast a range, numerous positions, favorable for the vent 
of European commodities^ are still unexplored; but they 
are not aware, that in the British settlements, which 
themselves extend on the west to Cambay, and on the 
east to China, there are a number of merchants, native 
and European, w’ho carry on what is called the coasting 
■ trade of India, with great spirit, sending their ships to 
every mart, insular or continental, where any profitable 
commodities can be either sold or bought. At all those 
marts, European commodities have been tried by the en- 
terprize of individuals. The little demand that has been 
found for them has been supplied ; ahd residents, settled 
in India, can earry into such parts the trade in European 
commodities, whit^h it is now open to them to receive 
from this country, with more facility ancl advantage than 
merchants settled in England. 

To these faQt%and observations, arising from the nature 
and circumstances of the people and countries of India, 
one remarkable argument. may be added j furnished by 
oar Own experience at home. In the Charter of 1793, 
provision was, made for the export of British manufactures 
to India, by any individuals who might choose to embark 
in thatTtra^, . The,^gippany were required to find them 
tonnage taa.cecf^mrda^h^^^which has always been'd^lotted 
at a' rate, of outwardj^ well as for the 

returns,-tbattjthe themselves''!^ or, as the 

iCourt think, ships cbiild furnish it. 

•in .'all the.<tiii^';;.tna| :hjw, elap^d sific^l''V&y few appli- 
■cations,"and these tea small,extent, haTC^'een amSe, for 
leave to export the woollens, metals, and other staples 
of this country, on private account, the chief applications 

having 
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having been for the freight of win^!,' For the constiniptktn 
of Europeans: and this is not properly a British produc¬ 
tion, nor is it so much ah increase in the t'rtuie« hs a trans> 
,fer of it to the private merchants from the commanders and 
officers of the Company’s ships, part of whosh advantage 
used to arise from being the carriers of this Cipmmodity. 

Ali these circumstances, to which othef edt-roborations 
might be added, the Court trust will fully evince, that 
the entire opening of the Indian trade to the merchants 
of this country, would not, in reality, extend in any 
considerable degree, if at aH, the consumption of British 
uunufactures. 

Let it be inquired, in the ndxt place, whether the adop^ 
tion of so great a change in our Indian system, would be 
followed by the discovery of such new and valuable pro¬ 
ductions of the. East, as would serve materially to aug¬ 
ment the trade of this country with the Continents of 
Europe and America 5 for, with regard to the supply of 
our home consumption of Indian commodities, it cannot 
be asserted, that the importations already made by the 
Cofn)uiny and individuals do not abundantly suffice for it, 
or may not, at any time, be extended to the exigencies 
of the market; in which, it may be noted, that a prefe¬ 
rence is given to the cotton and silk manufactures of onr 
own country, and to some of the tropical productions 
brought from our West-Indian Colonies, Nor can it be 
asserted, that new adventurers in the Eastern trade, fitting 
out from Great-Britain, could, with any profit to them¬ 
selves, furnish the home consumption on cheaper terms 
than it is now supplied; for both the Company, and 
British individuals resident in India, tiiust have an advan¬ 
tage over such adventurers in the provision of goods there 
(British residents in the freight'also), and yet,, of late, 
the great Indian staple of cotton piece goods has been a 
•losing article in this country. 

Now, as to the productions of India valuable fer foreign 
coopimerce, the trade of Europeans, of ditfereut nations, 
to all parts of it, in the course of the last three centuries, 
may well he presumed tohaTO’ lef|^|e for discovery in 
. that way. The Portuguefe^ 'WBSpih 'their- early time, 
spread themselves along aU thi^c^ibf*^ East, exptor- 
ed every cQiwiderable part of it; aha they were followed 

P 3 ' 
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by the Dutch, English, and French Compaaks, with 
Ab^r huinerbua'estsiMishnients, some of which extemkd 
Inland' to India. But the modern European 

nierchaliita^''¥e$rebbt in fhe East, who have loi^ been the 
chief tittVigatW^ And adt»eniurer8 in what is called the 
coasting traded hawe breome well acquainted with the 
^oomraercial ha^ity tjf every region washed by the Indian 
Seas;.8b that inadrcouhtriessupposed here to be little 
Imown, because little visited by the ships of Europe, are 
fathiliar to thbm, and whatever articles those countries 
furnish, ValnablO’Ibt the c^merce of the West, arc 
.''already conveyed, throaj|h the medium of private or 
..foreign trade, to Europe. 

The chief cotnihbdities suited to the European market, 
which India has hitherto been found to produce, are 
sfNces^ pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, raw^silk, saltpetre, 
indigo, raw cotton, and above all, cotton manufactures 
of singular beauty and in endless variety. These last have, 
as .already intimated, formed, from time immethorial, 
the'grand Maple of India; but from the rise and excei- 
Jenoa of iitnllar manufactures in Europe, particularly in 
bwr .awn country, and from the general impoverishment 
■which itars and revolutions have brought upon the Conti- 
' sent of Europe, with the obstructions opposed, in much 
the greater part of it, to our commerce, the consumption 
of rae fine fabricks of India has considerably decreaised, 
and it is not likely that it can be restored to its former 
standard. Spkes, sugar, and cofiee, have been furnished 
eWefly from tho Mtdoccas and Java, Dutch islands not 
in our possc'ssidn, lior^ in a Oommefcial view, worth the 
expwtst^uf conquering and keeping them. The cinnamon 
of Ceyloi^, now ours, may te brought, in sufficient quan¬ 
tity for the sUfjply of all Europe, in one or two of the 
CoospEOy’s ditips. Pepper is a very losing article, Sugar 
has been, of kte, imported from our territories ; but tlia 
necessuy eapefise of cenveyahee from so great a distance, 
pnoyeuts it froffl bring prohtable, and it can be much 
encouraged only expense of our West-lndia cblo- 

niets, Raw-sftk fffiw produced in-great per- 

foodon in Be?^ arid ffis itbnpdcncies, have bcon brought 

. slate, by»rifo‘’\rit^^Pro»e incurr^, and ffie support 
hfftmfed the Gbolphny. Both are arti^ occupying 

little 
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little Space, in proportion to l3ieir'valqe.,.(/]rbiD feCtiQtief 
sriiere tKie former is collected and pcepi^ arc in 
haqds of the Company, who h^ve, in toe couractrf nMay 
years, established them with spcat labour and expense. 
They can furnish hot only all the raw«siik this country 
requires, but much for the consumplioaof the Continent, 
if it was possible to brine it there iftjto competitiop. with 
the raw'silk of Italy, and the tonnage alre^y employed 
by the Company is quite sufficient for its isciportetionfrom 
India. The indigo produced |a..B9agal And the adjafi^t 
Provinces is equal, probably* to three-fourths of tie 
demand of all Europe, and ntaj eanly be raised to the 
whole demand; but the BMumfeotBie ,©f this article is 
entirely, and the trade in it chiefiy, in the hands of indi¬ 
viduals, who need and require no shipping from ffiia 
country, except what the Compmiy, provide, to convey 
to Europe, all that Europe can consume of it. ^tpetie, 
furnish^ only from Bengal, is, for political reasons, 
prohibited to iimreignem, ^ exported exclesivety in the 
ships of the Company: for the same reasons, it coi^ 
never be prudent to allow' the private ships of tUsoouatry 
to carry it away at pleasure. Where then is the scope 
for the admission of new shipping and new adventurers, 
without limitation, into the trade of India with Great- 
Britain ? In general, it may be observed, that the comw 
modities which have hitherto come from tiat country, in 
a state prepared for use, such as the great staple of cotton 
piece goods, being articles of luxury, can have only a 
limited consamption. And tbat the dempd ffir them could 
not be increased, at afl in proportioB, to the mimher of 
nuw competitors tiiat should enter into the trade. The 
same may be said of alt ki^s of spices and drugs, which, 
from theirnature, have a limited consumption ; apd, with 
regard to the tmportant articles of raw-silk and indigo, 
•which require a mrther preparation befooe they are used, 
there is already abundant provision, made for their knpciw 
tation, to the ntmost extern of d^uniaod. . i 

Ti w vemains (hen to he caMi||midr af all the ceoa. 
modities above enOrnerateiL ;-d|iur inn ’««v aiaterial of 
cotton; and to this may of high impar- 

taiice, which Ifulia is in time to produce abun- 

daotly, namely, hemp. Now, with respect t»(dw &i>_ 

mer* 
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of these, the Company have formerly imported it, 
arid pertnittOT'i.j^vate merchants to do so; but it was 
found, that thti cotton of India could not enter into com¬ 
petition with that produced nearer home, in the Brazils, 
the West-Indies, and North America. Of late, since 
the ihterruptibn of our trade with the last mentioned 
country, the Company have tliemselves commissioned 
, cotton ,from India, and have been willing to encourage 
individuals to export it from thence ; but that it can 
support a competition with, the cotton of Georgia, when 
.tbo American Embargo is taken off, or become an article 
W extensive demantT in this country, sup|)iied with it 
’from so many nearer quarters, is not very likely. The 
culture of hemp in India is yet in its infancy. A change 
. in the circumstances of Europe may check it; but if it is 
not checked, years must elapse, before the quantity pro¬ 
duced can form a considerable article of exportation. 
And with regard to both the^ commodities of cotton and 
hemp, it is to be observed, first, that cargoes for Europe 
cannot be composed of them only, some other, more 
ponderous for its bulk, being necessary for dead weight, 
and sugar, almost the only article of this nature that 
India can supply, must generally be rather a losing one: 
secondly, it is to be observed, that the private ships ready 
to be employed in India, must be abundantly sufficient for 
the supply of all the tonnage that can be required for 
these articles, which could hardly absorb any very large 
amount of capital. Thus, then, it is also apparent, that 
the country and productions of India afford no new field 
of importance for the commercial enterprize of the rocr^ 
chants of Great Britain. » 

^ut were k indeed otherwise, where, in the present 
circumstances of the European Continent, could new 
commodities, imported into this country from India, find 
a vent, when many of those already made, and of 
articles which the Ctonuneht used to take off, remain in 
pur. warehoiiscs ? An# lienee may appear the inappli- 
^bility of that aiknihent, ^'which has sometimes been 
urged in favor of emafgir^, W rather.opening the Indian 
irade to; individual#,'^** fail' they should ^ to 

:*;liring homti the' surpbii produce of which. Uic 

Jf did not There can be no,room for 

additional 
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additional importations, when the oedjj^ary scale 
too large. But in the use of this plausi|jle.plea, respecf- 
ing surplus produce^ there was always a great fajl^C}'-, 
It seemed to imply, that there was a «ock of commo¬ 
dities in India' which coniUiually Remained, undisposed of, 
whereas nothing is more evident, thaii that the prodac- 
tions of any country will be regulated by the detnartd, 
and that no agriculturists or manufacturers will go on 
from year to j-ear to produce:.that for which they ha^e 
no sale. The term, as cottnected with tlie Company, 
might also convey the .idea, that, ike^ were the dii|y 
purchasers in the country ; whereas, at that very tirii^, 
British residents and foreign nations had the privilege 
of exporting goods to the western world, and there 
was a great coasting and internal trade from one part 
of India to another. But the argument for permitting 
individuals to export the surplus produce, included fully, 
though not professedly', the principle of, transplanting 
British capital to India, in order to raise produce there ; 
a principle which, it may be thought, this country has 
already carried sulficiently fai' in its other distant depen¬ 
dencies, and which could not be applied to India without 
political consequences. 

But it has been alleged, that the refusal of the Com¬ 
pany to make a concession, which appeared to them to 
be claimed on unsound premises,, and to be. pregnant 
with danger, threw that trade, which might have been 
brought into the Thames, into tlio hands of foreigners, 
particularly the Americans, whose great pr^ress in the 
‘Jndian trade, of late years, has been chargedjp ah erro¬ 
neous policy on the part of the flompany. Nothing 
can be more mistaken than the whole of this statement. 
Several European nations having from the n^tiVe sove¬ 
reigns of India the right of possessing settlements and 
carrying on trade there, a right. w|iich we had confifpied, 
we could not interrupt the QMreise. of it whilst they 
einained at peace with. us,, } ,npr,v^erefore, divert from 
.hem whatever portion of their .qieans enabled 

them to embrace. And,: vn|h respn^t‘to the Americans, 
they owe their advancementrtiiud, s^ess iq the. iH’diau 
trade to the treaty made with them by our ^yernhaent in^ 
1'I94, to the belligerent state of Europe sirtce that time,' 

and, 
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^and, abow slH -;*# t9le neutral character they poMesseiii 
'■which enabled them to natdgate more cbeajcdy, more ex 
Jjeditioudy* as well as more safely tibni our merchants 
Or the Company could, and to supply^masy parts of the 
European Continent and of South America, to which 
our ships had no access. Tliese, with the increase of 
tlie consumption of eastern commodities among them* 
selves, are the true causes of the growth of the Amerieaa 
trade -with India; ainl ev«» the abolition of the Co®. 
panyV priviWei would net have wansferred tiie riiare 
they acquired of it to our merchants, becaeee it could 
not ba've lessened the advantages under which the Ame^ 
ricans then carried it on, nor tave gained us either the 
supply of their iaternal demand, or admission to many 
ports which were open to them. What the Company 
could do, in the way of regulation, to reduce the in^ 
quality between the American traders and our own mer¬ 
chants, yoa know, Sir, was eflected, as soon after the 
expiration of the treaty of 1794. as His Majesty’s Go- 
vernmOlit thought expedient. 

Among the speculations of the present day, the idea 
may perhaps be suggested, of carrying the productions 
of India directly to the ports of Portuguese and Spanish 
America; and eagerness for relief from the pressure 
which our commerce now feds, may be ready to make so 
great a sacrifice of the navigation laws. But such a 
measure would esiwntialiy e.xclude the mother country 
from being the medium and emporium of our Indian 
trade; and whilst it served to enrich India, rather than 
BriUin, would facilitate the progress of the former to 
independence. If, however, so dangerous an innovation 
were not adopted into our commercial code, it is altogether 
probable that English ships, admitted without limitation 
into the Indian Seas, would take the liberty ©f sailine «> 
those markets which would be thought the most promig. 
ing; so that, in effect* lihe opening of the Indim tmde 
would be not sdely ,af tihfefly -for t&s couiitiy done, b«t 

for other, perbapsfor all parts of the world. ' 

Having thus shown, tfoft'the opening ef the Indian 
trade to the subjeiits of Great Britain couM not materially 
ipcrehse, eSiher tho'export «f the manufactures this 
counti-y, or its eommerce prodactioae of India 
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it will next be proper to consider, what the effects of the 
propo^ .change would beapon Ahe PBnjpjWOT 

and upon British India. 

And$;*in the first ptaMb, it would, in subrtance apdfii^ 
form, iCBtirely abolish itfaffi'quaUSedf moiiopiaJy^Wbich the 
Company still*enjoys ofthe Indian tiada. *BFne atknissipa 
of all private meri^ants, at thdt pleasure, jud of thieic. 
ships,, intb that trade, would make it aa perfectly fic^ 
as: the. .trade to our American or West-lntUan colopips!. 
There*A«^ld) as to India, be,«w» .ancfet of aU exclMiye 
privilege of trade. This woulii'nol'be: any siodification 
of the Act of 17d3, but an essential departure from it, 
That act permitted only the export of British, manufac¬ 
tures, and intended only to-provide for theirctarns to 
them, and (or theiremittance, im.goods, of Br^AJortmies. 
from India ; hot ft on ike skips of the Cotnpany.. The pro¬ 
posed measure must, in the nature of.it,, make.the trbde 
from India not merely a velricle for the remittance of 
fortunes acquired there, or the produce of British.manu,- 
factures, but a general trade; and what is a,still more, 
radical change, insicad of a limited amount of tonnagO 
not incompatible with the Company’s system, it Adinits 
all ships, without any limitation, or option on the part of 
tl)e Company: it throws all India open to tliose sht^, and 
thus sets aside the Company from being tlte sola chamicl 
and laodium of the trade, through their own shipping, or 
shipping engaged by them, which cmnj^lcteiy divests 
rluMii of the last remnant of exclii»iTe.fp)Slvilege-in that 
trade. 

It would bo no argument to sajyttlfiat inta. tsade, .by 
v/hkS they now gain little, they foi^ti tnllhit, withopt 
much sacrifice; the rest of the comiaert^ tyttl'Id tp share. 

Tlie bsf of the Indian rp0«opoi:y,>.8,u«d^»as it.-wsw left 
by tlie Act of 1793, would leaq, .dry no, dow ^pracessf, 
Ao 'the entire subversion of the 
cornniereial and political ca|sa(sity.,iij*«d itif,that ayitem 
which the LegisJatufte has a{^intAd/QC.the government 
of British India, of an 

integral and essential parb.H ?, lU*. fiA 

If the Indiah t»at|e were thHWhf Opa%i>hips would, 
nt first no doubt, swArm, i.ntci k*'itnd'there Hijpiild he 
a ruiuoua competitiow in th« tBarketp^fJboth ah<^ aM 
at home., f^ods .ig<^y..he.jeiB||jJns8d.,Mt^‘e!0st.A4 
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well as deterior^Ued , in quality: the, selling prices'&t' 
Jiome, ak^dy too low, reduced still loWer, and the 
itnarket ov^^tocked. 'I'liis was the eflect, in some mea¬ 
sure, produced by throwing o|wn the trade in the tknfe 
of OliveyCromwell, who, after the,experience of a few 
years, revived the Company. TRc same effect followed 
from the cpllisioD of the Old and New Companies, in 
the beginning of the last century, which forced them to 
ttpite, and their, union received the sanction of' Govern¬ 
ment. It is not sulgcippt, to say, on this head, that in¬ 
creased demand abroad will produce increased supply, 
and the diminished price of goods at home increase the 
sales, so that things will, at length, in both countries, 
&id their due level. From the natme of the ludians and 
their division into castes, it is not so easy among them, 
as in Europe, to meet an increased demaud by increased 
production ; and it is still less eas}', when they can sub¬ 
sist by furnishing things of low or ordinary quality, to 
mako them'aim at excellence, w'hich the supposition of 
increased sales at home Would require. But of such an 
increase, in the .present and prospective' state of the 
trade in Indian imports, enough has been above said to 
shew the. improbability j and before that supposition 
could, in any case, be realised, the ruin of the parties 
immediately embarked in the trade (a trade so distant, 
requiring large capitals, and making slow returns) might 
be conapleteq,/,,wdth the ruin also of the Gompauy, whose 
^establishmentSv woultl have been deranged by this great 
change. ., If the c^nge itself did hot occasion the fall Of 
the Company, the^ijsappointments which the private .ad¬ 
venturers ,^ukl not'fail to experience would, by \hcfn, 
be charged tokhe influence of the remaining privileges 
of the (3om^ny, and. they would not rest until tiie 
whol,e . were extinguished. But it may bo observed here, 
and it is an observation which might be urged more fotm.- 
ally and,fully , that although the .Company have tliejust- 
,estclaiga;tO,tlM>sg,territoriM', which the powOrs'vested in 
them hy,' thk.i|wV<®f ^ bf tbdir ser¬ 

vants, aud.W b^^d^'t|ey have ^counteredj have ena¬ 
bled them tOjpetjuirc, .^4 that this ivas never ques- 
tfone^p.until the acqut^tions, and cohsequient'fy the merit 
otf nkiiiog thei)b, beoak.e, g^eat 1 yet t‘hat,;1n amore pc- 
,«Qliar^aenee, all the principal uj^t'.ts and factories of Bri- 
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tjsli India arc their propertjr, acquired in their purely 
comipcrcial period, cither With their money or hy gfahts 
from the-native princes of the country, and' that tlie 
power,of admitting settlers and traders to them strictly 
bdongs (io the Compai'i^. ■ 

One part of the present system, and a beneficial one 
for all parties, is to have only one plate of sale for Indian 
goods, that is London ; to make aft sales by public auc¬ 
tion at stated-periods, and these sales to be regulated anH 
conditCtc^ by the Company. With the proposed en¬ 
largements, it M'ould seem hardl^ possible to contirttte 
that practice. Different towns #ould hate their own 
sales^at their own times. Indi^duals might" frequently 
chuse to tlispose of their goods by private bargain. The 
general resort of buyers which the sales were wont to 
bring to London, a resort often productive of other com¬ 
mercial speculations, would thus be at an end ; and the 
benefit derived from public Action, when that was the 
sole mode, would be lost, in the midst of many private 
sales and competitions; but to dispose of the goods of 
the Company^ by private, negociation, might' opteii a 
door to many abuses, which would render t^t mqdeto- 
tally unsuitable for their business. Ifhe Company, with 
such a competition, cquld n6t go on to purchase the goods 
of India. With tlie cessation of tlieir Indian trade, 
tlieir Lilian subordinate factories, .which havfe’been rear¬ 
ed in ' the coui^ of moYe’ than a dentbry, atid which 
are the .seats of the best manufactures produced in the 
country, niust be abandoried, and all the bortmcrcial 
branch of their civil servants be tftrp^ bit of employ. 
Their purchases pf goods at home, the Indian mark¬ 
et, must also cease, with the circulafibn of inoney which 
has enabled .them to support their credit in England, and 
to provide fbr the payment of bills, which it hUs heea 
loug and necessarily the practice to draw on them from 
India ; a practice wbicH^ under such a change of cir- 
cunistauces, could, not be continued; and, in general, 
the- great aid which tb*! political affains of British India 
have, at alt times, derived fro^'the commercial' credit 
apd resourci^'pf ihe fjqmpauy vritfa the Veciprocldly bene¬ 
ficial co.qpef.atiQrfpf the different pahs of the Company's 
sy.sUiDb, mqst' ,il^s. be destroyed. - In like manner, the 
Company luqst Cease , to employ the .tmtoerouilfctess Of 

‘ - excelteiit 
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Ahififi they have engaged fbr the Indian trade, 

- jhips'eonstractcd for warlike defence as wdl as for com. 
Bierce,' iiid tendered expensive only, by being neoessa- 
ftly destidediiand -fitted fcr the peztormance of pditical 
services. Those ships the Company have contracted to 
employ for the term of their duration: there is a large 
capital euibarked inthem, and tliey can be,employed in 
no ot’ter way tfean iti that for which they were built. 
When they can no longer be kept op, the means-of con- 
vewnce they have hitherto so well afforded for-troops, 
and the large supplies c^-naval and military stores annu> 
ally sent tp India, must be4ost. 

But there is no reason-to. believe the evils would end 
here. The monopoly of the Oiina trade, which it is 
proposed to continue, would not be safe. British ships, 
when permitted to range at pleasure through the Indian 
seas, however interdicted from that trade, would attempt 
to participate in it, either by resorting to it as the country 
ship do, under- color of carrying on the coasting ttade, 
or by other means obtaining teas, and the other produc¬ 
tions of China, at.the most convenient Indian ports. Love 
of gain, disappointments in other ways, the hope of im¬ 
punity, would stimulate their conductors to break through 
restrictions imposed in this country. ' British subjects, who 
now navigate the Indian S^, sail from some one of our 
established SEttleroents thpre, and are amenable to the 
laws of it: it would not be so with menfeiving no do¬ 
micile in India, > In ranging the numerous islands and 
coasts of the Eastern Seasi where they would be unknown, 
and whence they could not be followed to England by 
complaints, the proWbility of impunity might tempt t,hcni 
.to commit upon the^-^iveak natives, accustomed to repose 
confidence in Englishmen, acts of injustice and licentious¬ 
ness, which would wound the national character, raise 
complaints‘throughout Indb, and i^t .the peofde against 

- vs. In this manner the Portuguese formerly rendered tiiem- 
selves odious in the East, and contributed to the downfall 
of their own power. In China, wbereAhe effects ofsacb a 
spirit wouldbemestto bfr’feared, we bouid exercise no au¬ 
thority, sufficient toeoutroul men ^tfot wiUdn the reach of 
ttltelndian Governments, or to defeat their sofaemesand as- 
Mciatiop..for eluding the laws. • .Practice 'would embolden 
them, time increase their numbers. It-t$ hardly con- 
penlnbie. they would not vepture upon irregukritips which 

would 
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would ofFeud tlie Cbiocse Government wbo^j wbUst tho 
delinqnouts escaped to England with' irop}«ait>% vvou*^*- 
doubtittss take sacisfacUon of the uatimial factory,;, and 
tlie pride and jealousy of thatgovetotnent> alarmed by 
negated instances of this nature, from the desultory 
visits of a new order of Englishmen, insubordinate to 
the representatives,of the nation, might determine to 
dismiss the whole together. If this extreme case be not 
supposed, which however is too probable and tdO mo¬ 
mentous in its consequences to be hazarded, can it be 
doubted, that whilst the duties on tea continue at even the*, 
fourth part of what tltey are at present, private English 
ships adventuring to the Eastern Seas will not, by means 
of country vessels and intermediate ports, if by no other 
means, procure teas, and revive the practice of smuggling 
tliem into this kingdom ? The consequence seems in¬ 
evitable, and the ships of our own country, especially if 
allowed to chuse their port of discharge, as the pro¬ 
posed change seems to require, would have facilities, 
which those of foreign Europe ■or America could not com¬ 
mand. In these ways,, the China monopoly of the Com¬ 
pany, redneed in its profits, would be rendered like¬ 
wise insecure, and in the end untenable; and tbe noble, 
fleet of ships, employed in that trade by the Com¬ 
pany, must be also laid aside. How the immense 
revenue, now derived by Government from. tbe very 
high duties-on tea, could, tinder such circumstances, be 
realized, ..or a substitute found for them, nw be an im¬ 
portant, and, to all appearaiwe, a most difficult subject 
of enquiry. 

But a more serious consequence than all theso w'ould 
still remain. A free trade to India would, unavoidably, 
draw after it the residence of numerous and continually 
increasing Europeans there, whatever prohibitions might, 
4 t first, be opposed to their settling in the country. When 
all restraint to the importation of ships and goods is 
taken off, men must be alloiTCdto fallow their pro|K:rty, 
and to remain at the place where tht^ land k till they 
have dkposedi of it: they in,ast bet:allowed to navigate the 
Indian and to return to the same place when -their 
business calls theca : they will thus, insensibly,)and with 
hardly reaiionable grounds for .opposition, domiciliate 
themselves ; nor would an< unsuccessful tftide prevej;jb 
tlierp, but tpsfiy would, seek to idcninify themsehres on 

shore 
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shore for their losses by the vo3'age. The instances of 
sach^ettkiaiicnts \Vill be numerous, and it will be impos¬ 
sible for any polit^ to follow up the cases of individuals, 
‘ind continually tb exercise a rigorous system of exclu¬ 
sion. This has not hitherto been done, though attcudi^ 
with comparative!!' little difficulty; and the attempt 
would soon, under' the hew order of things, be aban¬ 
doned as hopeless. Colonization must, in such ease, fol¬ 
low. Large cooimunities of Europeans will struggle for 
popular rights : new feelings with respect ta the mother 
country, new interests and attachments will then spring 
up; ,and in a region so renjote, so rich and po[nilons, 
aud so accustomed’ to yield to the ascendancy of tluf 
European character, the tendency'and pro> 's ; ilicsc 
things cnmiot be difficult to conceive. 

With the prospect of all these consequences, eoinnier- 
cial and political, before the Court, it is impossible that 
they, as faithful guardians of the interest committed to 
their care^ or as men truly solicitous for the xveh'arc of 
their country, wliich they profess themselves to be, can 
advise tlieir constituents to seek a renewal of their Char¬ 
ter, on conditions xvhich would despoil it of ail its solid 
ladvantages, deprive the Company of tlicir most valua¬ 
ble privileges, and incapacitate them frotn performing, 
for themselves and the nation, the part hitherto assigned 
to them in the Indian sj'stctn. Such a further enlarge- 
merit of'the Indian trade, in favor of individuals, as 
may be compatible with the preservation of these essen¬ 
tial objects, the Court will, in present circumstances, 
certainly be disposed to recommend. They will be ready 
to enter into a serious enquiry concerning the concessions ^ 
which may be made, without trenching upon the prin¬ 
ciples established by the Act of 1793; and they trust 
that the justice aud wisdom of His Majesty’s Ministers 
will not require the Company to make essential sacrifices, 
for the sake of giving to the Public what would, after all,' 
be' more an ideal than a real benefit, and be, in other 
resjhccts, producti’ve of incalculable disadvantages. 

' The other imjiortant proposition which is next to be' 
considered, is the transfer of the Indian Army to ^ the 
King. The reasons assigned for this proposition are, 
that an end may be put to the jealousies ^d divisions 
which have mo much prevailed, between the officers of 

' ■ ^ His 
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T^i^ M<i)estv’s army and thpsp employe^ by Qompaiiy, 
atui that the responsibinty in the country, of providing 
for the military defence of India, may .be ascertained' 
and -^trenirtlicaedi. , 

'i’lic Jn.iian army is the main instrument by wJiicU 
thf .■ aiKiny have acquired and retained the. territorial 
pn aons they have added to tbe British Empire. Tlie 
pi . ' of those countries submitted more easily to an 
a-nty oxerci.scd by means of a body foriped from 
0 :^ tliemsclves. We fought battles and goyerued 
Ilfoviiices as tlic native powers did ; and our new subjects, 
Oiidi 'pisied with the sight of a foreign conquering army, 
-iipposed tliC government to continue sub.stantially the 
same, and the principal change to be in the individuals 
who (-o I'.h'.ed it. Tito constitution and character which 
tliis Judi. ■! army has acquired, iiavc been the subject of 
juit admifiitioii. Tlnse liave been owing, essentially to 
the l)a]>ii', tnixlure of Itravcry and generosity, of firmness 
:ind K'liiiiiess, c-xercised towards (he Sepoys by their 
lairopeai) ohici is. 'I'iic supciior liglits and energy of 
the Kitropeati eliaracter have directed the pptyers and^ 
the prcjiidices of the native troops; but it, 
was !/0.'tlt. rC t ixO. olHcers knew tlie people and their preju¬ 
dices well. 'I’hcsc officers had been trained up among 
them from an early age: the nature, the usages, and the 
language of the natives, were become tamiliar to tlieni; 
and tliC natives, remarkably the creatures of habit, in 
return, froin being aceusiomed, became attached to them. 
AVithout such knowledge, however, on -the part of the 
officers, they might every day have revolted the minds of 
•so peculiar a race, and have uliooated them from our ser¬ 
vice and government. 

, 'An Indian military education, from an, early age, is 
essential to the formation of a good Sepoy officer, and 
gradual ri.se in the service by seniority, is no less indis¬ 
pensable. In this way, tlic Indian tqmiy has been consti¬ 
tuted and rendered eminently efficient; and all measures, 
tending to cliangti or weaVeh’the qplistituent parts of this 
fabric, arc tp be .dopreqated. Wlffin,- exjipptang a few 
regiment? of" Itu'rdjioan artillery and infantry,-ffie wbolp 
military,' fpree ot British India was composed pf Sepoy 
corps, tJje pffieejs/cf. that army, of course,^.^ssqsfied ep- 
firxj the emblbmehts and advantages which tbe servirfe 

afforded 
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jefcltodticlpon of 'European troops &om His 
MajettytaiaiaBj^;iiilito: la|dia tbu:*staten.of dtings.; 

Indian espemBcov-srho fiad ob**' 
tainei their cooimissifCMits by purclusc!/ tioDir rank cS inijii' 
of long 8 ik1 tned'EOmce t ^e'Hing's officers were thought 
to coraeffijialso»'ffir'toa<lapgejaahii3eof:eaBp]oyineots and 
adTaBti(ge& To redress liie'CiHXipbU’Bts'wmch the Com> 
pany!ii i^cers niade ofsufiieroessioiafi isnd partinlitiesyi»nd 
to give them a better share of the benefits of .the smdce, < 
was tka^ading ^jectof CornwaHts’s Military Plmt' 
of 1794'i and with ffioi a inMpal motive for proposing toi 
transfer the Indian r^my to the King, no other praeticahie 
, means having then occurred to him.- But the object was, 
in substance,-attained by the Military Begulations of 1796, 
passed in concert with His Majesty’s Government, without 
that transfer^ of which his Lordship did not revive the 
idea on hk last return to India, those regulations having 
given-increased rank and retiring pay to the officere of 
the Cotnpany’s army. The caucus of complaint, how> 
ever,-did not entirely- cease.' To avoid the edilision of 
authorities^ the Company bad adopted the usage of ap¬ 
pointing^ the - Commander in Chief of the.King’s troops, 
also thdr. Commander in Chief; and one consequence of 
this has been, that the Company’s -officiws, resident from 
early youth in lndia, possessing little infinence in Kriglabd, 
unknown to officers of high rank in His Majestylsi service, 
have thought themselves tt%ated with less mvopr mid dia* - 
' tinction, than younger offiCm:s of that, service recently 
arrived, but better patronized. You' know. Sir, that 
there have been instances^f this sort, which the Court, 
with the«,!saiiction of year Board, have interposed to 
repress : but as long as the &itish lorce in India is made 
up of two armies, so cUiferentlyfConstituted, with so large- 
a pop^n of King?s' offit^rs, the whole commanded by 
generals-of His Majesty’s service, -there will, probably, 
be real or apprehendlpd ground for the like complaints. 
They do .not ai^L-heipause one arofy has the honour to 
belong to His Mt^ty and the ether serves tire Company, 
but because'the coiwdtution>Of the two armies are radi¬ 
cally daffisebnt, and must continue se-, whether-dse armies 


ments 


are undcnr one neaa or two> ’-i ne inuian army cannot oa 
^aintiunetMitfaout officers attached to itfroman^wly age, 
and fimig by seniority. Frequent changes of King’s regi- 
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tncnts serviniT in India, and tlw consequent freqofint aPfiyal 
of y«iftb men, promoted »»tfieita fey;p»ircbate, iittffiaotijp 
avoided: the former ckas wU beo<«»pai atte*»jr.»iikt^«-a 
to the King’s comijKMider*, tbe latter will’have among 
them *be connectkonkxrf those ooonnandws* or of mm of 
influeifce in Engfand. it is not difficult to seei'- therd-fore, 
to which side the exercise of mihtary pateoaage will l«m»} 
and t© prevent causes of-cdmplaint, <liBid to’ keep the'Jia^ 
lance even, must be an important object irt the GoWbvn- 
ment of li^ia. It does not seem the vvay to effect thia^ to 
put the Indian army wholly in die power of the 
inander tn Chief. It is of the pimiaHty of that station *of 
which the Company’s officers ime sometimes complained 9 
and the Court see no reason whatever to suppose, that 
their jealousy and dissatfefactiofl would be removed, by 
putting them entirely uoder its control; and, indeed, by 
placing two armies,- of suchdWEereot races arid so diffisr* 
ently constituted, under tlie^same master, it would seem 
tlifficult to avoid attaching the idcae of permanent kiferio** 
rity to that which was Indian^ hipt is it a thing to be 
taken ifor granted, that the Sepoys,- so- imicfa, as tiiready 
observed, under theinfluehce of habit, would ehnse to 
transferred from that service to which they have been 
aiway's.accustomed, to one of wlucb tljey have little expe- 
rience,;ittud that expemiice hot always of a conciliatory 
kind. Tt) place the o@kers of‘the Indian army wholly 
under that auffiprity 'of which’they have hitherto eoon. 
plained, does not certainly apfjear to be die way to render 
them eas;y*. iDjnaight,. on die conirury, lead to serious 
discontent; and though the Court would bo far from 
countenancing tliat spirit among their officers, or yielding 
to aify irregular exerdoii d: it, jpet it must be said, od the 
other hand, tliat those operas aue a body of men who 
have deserved too well ofihe Company add their conntir,' 
to have real causes of discoacentt aird that it would 
imjioUtib to adopt any syStew, Irkdiy- to generate such 
causes^ either among them octlmiiiMivtiiey comxnimd. 

With regard to thaiotber- reaBoa assigned for tbs pro* ‘ 
posed cbatig«, the -Court beg leave Xo* ote^ve, to thd hrst 
place, that they .do not perceive : neeaffimiy ceanee^m 
between the. iHcodvenience which is alleged, andi'tffie 
reme^ su^etted'for it 5 siu(^ if k were, true tl^t the 
question of Tespoasffiih^ wi Ei^ad,. rei^ectingblibap. 

y. .pointinent 
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pbintBient oft3ommander-iir-Chiif, lay under an obscurity 
and uncertainty detrimental to the public service, ,it does 
not afpeat tolbllow that the Indian army ought to bp 
transreri’ed'‘to ih'c King, to remedy this defect. 3^, in 
the bumble apprehension of the Conrty iio obscurity,pangs 
over that qttesftion. The appointment of Commanders-in- 
Chief of the King’s forces there rests with His Majesty, 
and the officer chosen'hy him will, by virtue of his com¬ 
mission,-graerally comhiand the Company’s army on 
service. The appointment of Commanders-in-Chief for 
the Company’s array is placed, by law, in the first in- 
stanch, in the Court of Directors, but with a power vested 
in His Majesty to annul such appointments. This neces•^ 
sarily points to an agreement between His Majesty’s 
Government and the QJourt of Directors, in respect to 
those appointments, and the Court are not aware, that 
they have, on any occasion, used the share of power left 
to them by this arrangement, for the exercise of which 
they feel that they are responsible, to the prejudice of 
the public service. They must, at the same time, humbly 
express their opinion, that the law, as it now stands, is 
wisely conceived, since it does not halve the responsibility, 
but double it, making both His Majesty’s Government 
and the Court of Directors fully answferable for the ap. 
pointment of the Company’s Comitwnders-in-Chief j and 
if it should still be said, that, in point of fact, the selec¬ 
tion of a Commander-in-Ctiief for His Majesty’s fqrces 
may be rendered difficult, by reluctanc^ on the part of 
the Court, lo accept pf the same officer iSf ilie command 
of the Company’s army, it may be justly replied, that 
they make a sacrifice to the public interest, in agreeing 
that the Commanders-in-Chief of His Majesty's shall also 
be the Company’s; anckwhen he is not only to command 
tteir array, but ekpects to be made a Member bf their 
(drii and Governpient, it cannot be deemed 

tmreasonable, that they should possess the right of satis¬ 
fying thepiselves as to bis competency for filling those 
high offices: neither'is it, as tliey thinik, to be,shewn 
from tfaeoredcltl i‘^trasoning^ or by an appeal to Facts, that 
tbp,service wiH suffer, or, hassuflbrcd,,V their assertion 
of this right. ' ' _ ‘ ' 

But the strohgest objections of the CouH tp the pro¬ 
posed tthnsfer arise from political conj^deiatiops. They 

conceive 
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conceive ^I)e cpnti^usnce of tlje IniJia^armf Jn 
of the Company; to he ^gefttial .to, tlje a(lmifii*tt:atipa,of 
the civilj, financial, ^^polttical, a^vs of Britisli India, 
accoraih'g to the presetit system. The CdUopany’s Gor 
veriimeut has'hitherto., heeri reacted, .both by ^ts o-wn-. 
subjects and foreign powers, bc^aate it posses^ a. great 
military force. Organizing this foroe, . enlarging , or 
reducihj|.:'i,t at pleasure, appointing its ofScera, rewarding- 
merit,‘i5uhi8hing the upworthy, providing for. the coia>^ 
fortable' retirement, the vcteren soldier and; oificer,, 

and,' in thort, exercising ail the functions of a governijog 
power over a very numerOos body of men of high military, 
spirit, it has possessed all the i%spectability aqd. the 
benefit of their attachment and fidelity. Looking upon 
the Members of the civil Government and .the body of. 
civil servants as belonging to the same master .with, 
themselves, and as the mrst order in. the state, they, have 
paid ai willing ohediencp to theit ,Authority, and have, 
thereby upheld their internai administration aqd. their, 
conseijuence abroad. The introduction of certain King's 
regiments ItK been understood, as it w.as intended, tphe 
merely in support of the public interest under the,exist> 
ing system; but if th|p Company were.to be, dlve^d of, 
the Whble of their military, force and power; if they were 
to be no longer masters ^f^a smgle regiment, *no longer 
capable of, entertaining any soldtera nor of giving one 
subalt'ern’s c^m'^io,**» if ttie immense body ,ot men, who, 
havfe so long loqked up tq them, wqrte to be transferred 
from them, tlie people must consider their "power as 
fallep and drawing rapidly to a clo^. Contlnuifig.stiU to 
their Governments a general cnq^rol over; the, employ-, 
ment of the army, and to thsiic, civil servants the internal 
admini^ration'pf their affair^wouW give the peopIq;^p 
^assbrance to the contrarVV ..V^bsq servants, in tbe.dis. 
•charge of their differqht||anictfons of j^ges,j ^magistrates* 
coliectofs, could not qxp^‘tl^e aa^e.i^ect and support* 
^her from public bpinioh oc'tbe attachti^t: of the’-pative 
woops, as wheh‘‘,iiiMqq|;ed to tne sanre head for proje*?*' 
tiort, patroftage,'addto make so wide, 
a separation pf the military from the civil power j to take 
away the Orgehi^ibn, the . interior regulation, tmdjWitii 
them, the patrohi^ bt &e avmy, from the local Gmverh.f 
Oietlfj'^fo place all those powers in the hands, of the 

F 2 Commander- 
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^1'® Oiercise of 

>;o^',aiiitiork5^ at.thedisfancO iff half the globe, 
M ould throw'the ineans and the tei^:^tion of a dangerous 
ascendancy into the aca|Ie of thfe ihHiiary depaffment, 
which,„C(ni^tku$<^ by Hisj^jesty, might easily bs led to 
sJigj^V toe jcivil ^rvants of aJmeaiier ipaster, and their 
cdianpjB of diitent redress. Athorig the natives of It»dia it 
has been usual to consider the military power, apd those 
possessing it, as pre>ein!neut; and they see, in some 
examples of the present day, that power, under the idea 
of assisting the civil and'political administration, actually 
controlling it. The Company’s Government, in short, 
lowered and over-shadowed in this way, would not, in 
the opinion of the Court, continue to possess tlie authority 
necessary for the. proper administration of the affairs of 
tfiat great empire; and it might then be conceived, that 
a further change only could supply what was defective. 

But this is not the only way in which the measure in 
qutetion appears to tfie Court to be pregnant with danger. 
It’proposes to place inr the entire disposal of the Croivij, 
a regular army, apionnting to one hundred and forty 
thousand men, commanded by above three thousand 
European officers, having a g< eat variety of places of 
honor and emolument; and alftbe-Wst patronage Attach¬ 
ing to such, an army (saiffttg the nomination df cadets) 
would, mediately orlttiitiediately, be under the infftience 
or control of some of the»Members Of His Majesty’s 
Government. This would'be a.sigpal departure from the 

g irit and letter of the Adts of 1784 and 1793, a pro- 
ifed prtnd|jle of which was, that the Indian patroi\age, 
civil and military;"‘•should be kept entirely out of the 
hands of the servants of tfii' CKhvn. It is not for the 
Court to enlarge upon a prt^sitidD so momentous; but 
^eybegleate, ivitb the b^'ost deference, to state, that 
they ivould deem it'a'defelfetidn of their duty; to which' 
no coiisideratlon cpdH' intliicetljftin to. submit, to tefeom- 
mend ahy meSasuife qf'tlik'desciffptSkin to the adoption of 
their epnst^iuentsi' ICno^ng hoyreyter, Sif,' your concern 
fqr'ih'e'proniotion of the publicftiterest, a Obneern which 
we hdlfe frequently witnesied;? thb Cdtiri still flatter them- 
ifelveSy^that the Consideration of fhetene^l of the Com¬ 
pany’s .tJbartCf, a measure ivfiifeh th<^‘hdlieve to be for 
the in^ek'of the nitiori as well as of tfib Company, wilt 

go 
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coon withoBtyour insisting j>n this |W<^si|iow, ^ any 
further on tlie othef which Ha® abtjve' ihan- 

niay-be really CQffi(|»tibi0 with ^ife .pfcser’wtibft of the 
preiejit Indian system. 1, a. . .' ■ 

We haw the honor to be, 'Sif) " 

Your most obedient hutt»ble sefyAntb, 
(SUgnedj ] EpwAEt! 

Charles O'Ra’nt- 

Tj>e Rt, Hon. Robert Dundas, ‘; 

&C. &C. |8cc, 


No. IX. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

The 28th February 1809. 

The Chairman »nd Deputy Chairman reported to the 
Committee, th^ in consequence of an invitation from the 
President of tlie Board of Coai|inissioners, they had yes¬ 
terday an interview with him, in which be discoiirged 
witli them on the present state pf the negotiation for the 
renewaltof the Coatpany’s Charter. He inquired, in the 
first place, whether the, Company would have occasion to 
apply to the Public fpt pecuniary aid in the course of the 
]vesent year.. To this,inquiry the Chairman and Deputy 
answered, tiiat froin,an.ei^li)ate lately made up of the 
Company^ receipts and payments, till the month ' of Ja¬ 
nuary 1810, it appeared probable they'might be able to 
do without any public assistance, t^l that period ; but that 

} lus could not be positively aiShrmed by the Chairs without 
urther and ntorecemih itiyeBtigatiou. Mr. Dundais. then 
said, that if the Cponpapy were not under a neceSsify of 
coming to,.JParliaatent this session on the score of their 
finances,. he thought it .would be expedient to delay the 
agitation of the subject, ^ tbe Charter in Parliament tilt 
next session, because the. Cipw^ttee. of the House of 
Commons for inquiring iqtp tb«,8ia,te of the. Company’s 
af&irs,. recently, re;.a,p|io»ite4t being "aiiput to examine 
into all, the jgreat hr^^hes pf tppse .a^^itsj jwhiioh would 
necessarily engage the public; aftenlpph. on the renewal of 
theChartets it.wouid jbe .expecied by the'Hc^se, that the 
reports of ithat Commiu^ ®hpul(I be sabniit^ to them,_ 
hrfore .the, tpewoi} of .the .rei^wal .was brptight forward, 
arid from the number und weight of the sub^ts to be 

investigated, 
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investigatedi it!5W6uld be impracdcable fo report upon 
them, soon enough to afford sufficient time to tlie House to 
'go through the consideration of them in the remainder of 
the session ; it was, therefore, Mr. ‘Dundas’s opinion, 
that it would be advisable to postpone the agitation of the 
<)oieBtion until neitt session; but before he fixed lus deter¬ 
mination, he wished to receive the sentiments of the 
Chairs and the Committee of Correspondence on this im¬ 
portant point, and those sentiments would probably in- 
flu6nce him in shaping his answer to the lust letter of the 
Cotirt, dated 13th January 1809, on the renewal of the 
Charter. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman beg leave 
to state, that they, in reply, expressed their opinion to 
be clearly in favor of proceeding wilh the business of the 
Charter this session, if jt should be practicable for the 
Committee of the House to make the requisite reports in 
due time. 

The Committee having deliberated on this communica¬ 
tion, arc of opinion, fitsf, that it will be necessary to 
form as accurate an estimate as possible of the home 
finances of the Company for the Current year ; secondly, 
that it is very desirable the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter should be brought forwa,rd,in Parliament this 
session, even if the Company should stand in need of no 
pecuniary aid; but, thirdly, that if the Select Com¬ 
mittee cannot prepare their reiiorts in due time, and His 
Majesty’s Ministers deem it proper to wait till next ses. 
sioii, the Court miist, of course, acquiesce; yef in the. 
wish and hope^ that if any circumstances should occur in 
the course of thn present session, favorable to the agita-^ 
tion of the measure, it may still be bfbught forward; 
and if notin this session, as early as possible in the. next; 
to which end the Committee wiiijbe very ready to proceed 
with the President of ihe Board uf Comifiissioiiers in the 
discuutoBs already commenced.' 

NoJ'xV*', 

. Sth* December-1805. 

Read ani^ibproyed draft of a letter to the Rt. Hoiu Ro¬ 
bert Dundas, proposing that -tbe discu^ons between Mm 
and the Cour^ on the subj^t of the Charter'/ b'wfesumed, 

investigatad 
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from the point at which they tvere ieft by the letter frotti 
tbeChairtnap andDeputy, .dWedlSth J«ouary.laati ' ; » * 


No. XL . 

Letter from the Chairman Deputy Chairman. 
to the Rt. Hon, Robert Dundas, miked mthc' 
preceding Minute,—(Private.) 

Sir, East-Jndia House, 5th Deternher^ 

From the conference the Chairs had the honor to hold 
with yon on the 13th of February, on the subject of a, 
jf the Company’s Charter, we were given to 
•;iijdci>t nid, that although His Majesty’s Ministers did not. 
•icom tt expedient to bring that subject under the eonsi-i 
dei ai-ion of Parliament iu the session then preceding, it 
nifpjtt, in their opinion, be proper to prepare for the 
agitation of it in the next following one. 

Wo now, therefore, by the atd;hority of the Committee 
of Correspondence., whom the Court of Directors have 
empowered to conduct the details of negociatiop on the - 
snbicci in question, beg leave to state to you, that, in 
ifieir (j. i'ion, it is desirable the discussion concerniug' 
site rorio.vai of the.Charter should be brought on in tlie- 
t nsuiiig session, both pp account of the general situa- 
tiaa of the Company’s affair** ®ud also on account of the 
particular pressure on their finances, (arising chiefly from 
the tran.sfer of certain sums of the Indian debt to Eng¬ 
land) rhich we have already had the honor to represent, 
to you and to Lord Harrowby, and which renders neces-i 
.Wiry such an application for public aid, as may, of itself^ t 
be expected to lead to a gencral consideration of the (^(u* 
pa ny's affairs. 

VVe therefore take the liberty to propose, that the. dis¬ 
cussions between you and the Court, on the subject pf tlte 
Charter, be resumed, from th^ point at which they were 
left by the letter the Chairs addressed to you, under date 
the 13th January last. ' 

• We have the honor to be, Sir, , , i 
' VouTHiost obbdlent humble SCTvShtsi 
fSignedJ « Charles Grant, 

...» ■ . ,Wiw.iAM ;A6.T,Ei.t; 

The, Rt, Hdii, Robert Ibindas,. 

&c,. &C.. &e. 
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No; xii. 

Ai C<mpt‘ qf DifictSsi flleid cm 

Friday, Jiijuafy 

The Chairman laid before the Court, copy of a let^ 
froQiJ^(Wd hfeiyille. to th0 Chairs, <lated the I7th of last 
month, upon the subject of continuing to the £ast-|adla 
Company, for a further term, thhir priviieges of exdhisiim 
tradfe asia' the government of the British territorial pds- 
sessibns in India, in which his Lor<hMp adverts-to"'his 
letter addhressed to the Chairman and Deputy Cbairtnim,’ 
on ibe,28ch December 1808, anditb their teply, dated 
the ISth Janaary 1809, and adds, that if the Court of 
Directors are wilthig chat the ships, as ^ell as goods of> 
priram eaerobatus, may be adtn'mra into the trade with 
Indii^ nader such restrictions armay be deemed neces¬ 
sary, he shall be ready to discuss with thb Chaiirs alt the* 
ethei* detaits of the Systdip: and bis Lorttehip alkidiiig to 
two puiiits of considerable importance^ adverted to in the' 
above^piehtioned letters, vis. the first rctetkng to the 
tratisfei’ of die Company’s army to the Crbwn, upon 
which subject circumstances may possibly suggeStthe ex- 
p^iency of adopting other measures^-for promoting the 
discipline and efficiency of the jtrmy in India; and the 
second point, being the ludi^ dubt, upon which subject 
his Lordship observes, that tfe period he shddid hope is 
arrived, for providing, but'of the Oompany’s own re¬ 
sources, without afty pecuffiaty aid from the Public, the- 
means of enahtffig tnem to satisfy all the claims of their 
Indiifh creditors. ' ■ . 

Qih^ed, That it be referred to the Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence, to consider whatteply it may be right and 
proper to make to the‘letter •fironJ'Lord Mdrille, now 
read j add to report theff dpinhw tttevbon to the Court. 
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No», 

Letter l4MS4}15^c(w«\|;|y^pllfiilIe 

to the Chairman Dteputo Phairqaam, dated the 
nth Decemba-^^rkllt umiid h m preceding 

Gej»tlc»^en,' 

Vw^kniaadii^ from wa, that it *s thV 
opimoB of the Cotatrt fd Directtaa, that a- 
cbouiilia<s«^8Utted t# ^ATiiancetit in the c^UBft of 
uext#R«iionji for «oniphi»ia|E to the Efsbrlnd^a Ceowpty^is i 
for a fisither «rm, their wUegeiaf «xc|ii«Te< trade and 
the govermasot of the^ftritrah tcrritoeial <poaratti;Oi}a in 
India; It will be B«»Ba»rv, htfore I |«oceed ir^ 
you to the discussioa of that qaestion tu all dptaiW 
that certain prelimiowy shoujd be again brought 

under yoar ccmsiderai^ < f 

Iia.a letter wbi«h 4 addreaaeo M ^airiaan, and 
Dcpujty Cbaora^y pq. <2iStb, Becein^r i$0Sy the 
outiisra of aeipei^alMai, in rej^ard toth« frade bete^eiv 
this country ^Btid, the, Sast^ndies, wer^ stated, as |ij» 
G^ernqieittiat tih^ time were willing to {uo- 
posatei Fariiwsjwit* ,v. IN d* ^py to ^ < 

I8tb,^a^y. %90h «*et«W0 reasons werp urged, f<^ 
the Gpntf, j^ifeotors dedip toig tp ^ adyis^ their cont> 
** stj^aMts to^apM^a Veiipwal m Charter,, tin con- 
ditloos which- ( 4 s,wserted^hy the CbAirnjan ^ De* 

puty ^jhairman) wopid desp^ tt jOt all |ts aojid ad-* 
vaoi^ev deprire ^eiCompany pf ^hpk q^Yaltpdiie, 
“ privileges, and inei^dtate them for permming^fcnt 
** theotsd^^atpi th^’^nadon, part hitherto as3igaa«hK 
“ to^theln lodiai^ ’, 

1 do ootwp4i^ » 4^ ftsgo the businiesa,^ 

;o enter ,Hnen # raiM^^Kaf^patip^.jpf the prgpapta' 
trom which that conclusion was aram, Mdn^ of tnettt 
have reference to possiUe dangers, which might arise 
from a system of trade wholly unrestricted; Against whicit 
dangers, however, k was expresdy admitted in mv let¬ 
ter, that it woedd be esip^i^ly necessary to guard. A 
considerable portion of their reasoning, also, would lead 
to the infereope, as a general proposition, applicdile to 
all cases of foreiga and distant trade, that a nonopoly 

o was 
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lo.bpth countrif# jban ananmttaifted. 
.that the facilitifas intended to be afiforded 
ta,p5it®tft,tt^^. «5Uhi fcfbaj by vtlte Act oC.nas^^were 
ii;^pedien^ and ippolidc. Th^ are several stttlipbicnta 
iq th,e lotfipry Hi wmcii i, fqJiy concur; but it is ,uiineccs> 
sjtry to advert to at'present,, because, jf . the, G^t 
q£ Directors inhere bt- tfa^ abjove-meptiqued detotsmina- 
tibpj-iloaBiiotijhold out to you the least expectation, that 
His fM#j$ety’s Oovernment will be disposed, tOi ^depart 
irpnt ti^Vproposal contained in my letter, or„tW'tbey 
SaMUcoDiettr. in; any * application to Parliamoo%j^|Dr; 
com^anOe^tof a system of trade,, conducted under all 
the‘ restraint#: pow; imposed upon it, and 'for tbc' peiv 
inanenpy.of which the Court, of Directors'have so stre¬ 
nuously contended' If they, arc willing, ■ on the other 
hand, that the sipps as w^ as goods of p'ivate mer-. 
chants.,; may be admitted.into tbe trade with India, under 
such restrictions as may be deemwl necessary, I shall be 
ready .to disouss.i.W;^ you. thfc lOtber details of the 
,system..,. • ■ .. A,. . i, 

.^iXhero ..are two points, hS^evor, of considerable im- 

J mrtence, which are adverted tk iti .the abosoeTmentioned 
etters, and on which it may j^»ad>(;^bl«j|bat> I should 
state to you shortly what occtws to me. 

.The nrst relates to the transfer of the Company’s army 
to the Crown; a meaMfe. whiph has been fre(][uentiy 
-suggested by persons ihtimatfely*sfcqj>aihted with the mi¬ 
litary epngerns. of^tbp- Con^pany., anti'whose opinions 
are entitfed(fo g^O^t co^idorstiou. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, not ^ ,^mit,’that several weighty objections to 
sdcbjk 'dhiogfe- ire .itate'a in fhei^ftpf of the l'3th Ja- 
jjidbry 1809;” EvBtfe ^hit^ liaise , since "occbrred .rqu*, 
dfetij^hd^;hn’ihfliieh't!e id' dwdl%* this qiie^ion, ahd ihay 
iwsMbty'' ihteest the, expediency of adorning other med- 
siireli^^'|)TOthotin^ 'the 'disiftpfm^ and 'elSbienfcy of ihc 
army id India. .Farther disculsioh on this subject'may 
be deferred till a futare;tipp^tunity, and any arrange¬ 
ments which nhty he deo^d pripper can be carried into 
elicit, without hrving ’rebotitse to .speckl legishrtive 
'eamkSsntiLk''' 

, Jbe other point tq.,yhi8b, J fhtlj^Iffoposition for 
enabliflg the Company to meet the lieavj^mands.which 
f'erh^eH dx^hdfedy ’atj'tfVfijch'j' tc'ht^ baiye 
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shice'^iHiiB apore »anfefer ’'^'tlS^l*^fidklll 

debt tiSitbii country.' -M'tfnC'Bibaiinty'j^'ab-toth© 
amount of thbso denW^gilf/Ha pe¬ 

riod, vi»idiould hope,: 4#*frJved,-«o 'lirKicfi,’ durtiig 'Sci«fe 
yearsi '<*re have looked ftww^'bd • Witft ahxiCty *'“for‘proyiii 
ding Outibf the OofflpBBj^S'ovrti‘Pesoereet, aiiy- 

pecuiwary*i'aid from the the Inwiiw 55f'enabling' 

them ftcr'telisfy all the dainfa' df Shfeititjdlan'ia^ditora.' 
Thieaiisietidb'of Pkriiatnent will be necessar^' 

for‘cevtfy mg'into etfcct^any ‘ arrarigenient for tlfat' 
po«y'fwwi'lfi*he Couretif Directors'are wiliibgahAt tn«i^ 
disciM^otis, oathe renetR&iof the Charter, shaii prdieed;’ 
in so ftit as refetes to t^' question of thUttradbi'dn thti 
principle to which I hbve adverted, I shall be ready to 
receive ffom you any suggestions you tnay= have to toflfer 
ora the subject of the dd>l, and on the' mode by which 
you propose that funds for its liquidation shall be pro> 
vided.'"' ■' V , ^ ' 

I havethe 'libnm'to be,'iSfeOtlethcn, 

Your most obedient bumble serranti 
■ .x'l'ifo, ■ (S^pia^- • '■ ■• 'i M-Ei.viiiE''', 

The Chairman and'Deputfr ChaiVmkn 
of Um fia»>lndia Company.; 


m:,5J 

>4it a Secrit Court ttf^DirectoHt held on 
'■ ’ ' ' 'Friday, 28A FeBfOaj^, .'JSjs.' ■ j' ; ^" 

The Chairmah .fem the Co'mmittee of. Correspond- 

• J l_ c aU a- aI_ 1 e ■ \ * * 's' 


en<;e.feii(jL ^fore the Court the draft qf># reply to Lord 
Wefe‘Ule^slett<^,qf the, nit of . December last* , which was 
re'adr ' ’•/ , , 

Qkdere^ ,th^*the sapw be t^en ioto consideration to-' 
fhprrttWi^,’ 

. 

At a Secht Couriit>/ Directors, held o» ■' 

" ' l^fm'cfev, 29th FeWuary' f^fS; • ’ ' 

Tbe, Cpwri;. proceeded tjo take tlm, proposed draft of 
a reply foXbfd’”Melv1lIc^^letttt into cbiisideraiioh. 
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N0.:^f,' 

Court c^ DirMiorSt held od' 

The *4^ of the propQS«4 ropljto LordJ4«)ville’» 
letter, ,i^th JpicetwbetjlaBt, wa* anaBitnoasly ap* 

P'f'v tsd* . I 

Kesilvea, Tlu^ a deputation of tbi$ Court he appoint¬ 
ed to wtdt oQ His Idajesty^s Mlwaters, in ,eiM»e<}uetK:e 
tb^eof; aftd that the said deputadiioR do co«siat of the 
Chatip)^ Xleputy Chairinan,^ Charles MHIs, the 
Honori^e 'William' £iphiastoiie> and ldward< Parry, 
£ 8 (^. 


No. XVII. 

tsTTER, from thf Ch^irmaa and Deputy Ghafrman: 
to the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount MelvUle, toith its 
Enclosures, noticed in the ^vdedtng Minute. 

My Lord, JSaft-Indm Sense, 4rA Msereh 1812. 

We duly received and laid‘Before tbd Court of Di- 
reotOTb your Lordship’s letter oPthe l7th DacittSbor last. 
We trust that the great iruportanOe Of the matter con¬ 
tained in it will Gxplam, m asatisfactory thanner, tQyour 
Lordship and to His Majesty’s Government, why an an- 
«»wer has siet been prepared'at an earlier period. ' 

By, Uiat letter we tbinh it is to be Understood, that His 
IMl^jesty’s Mteisters have made ap dieir minds, not to 
,hpld out tp the Sast-India Company att> fcxpectation of 
^eir being dtspcffied to ooncar in «a offer to Parliament 
any proposition fmr ^ ^ddatinuance Of the present 
sy^m of Wade ivith India, aft the dose of the term 
h Wt^sdiby the Act Of 1193, which is now neai%' faspiring, 
without a previous (wnseot, on &ie part of the Ea«-India 
e®»ihe- haaa ei sudh eoncitirte^, that the 
trp&«n»hInd»a(’sbaU'b©eKteadedito thls^ps, as well as 
godd? of priWie merOfamits, tmttev such ’tegttictlons as 
may be,damned necessarjn diut that Hil Minis- 

t 1 « opiame, with respect! to tbrsabj^ct of the 

’ % 
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Indian army, tbai j^ id«)» was lieW out in your 

Lordship’s tetter of tlie isth December 1S08, relative to 
iks trsm&er of;i*b«^C6tepW^«' awf Crown, will 

be contendfi^ifor,'; grounds of 

understandirig, four Lwidhlp wilj be prepared to receive. 
friAi the Coiirt^f Director ^f^sugffeaiops wjiich they 
uiajNliave'W 6ffer'on tb^r sub[i45Et'of the Com|iapy s debt,, 
and upon the mode by which the Court propose ^hat funds 
l^-itBliquidadonshotobe provid^;' ; 

,• the ternW in which the first pwJprilition, ji^spect- 

infetfite trade wiffi-india, has been brougnt notice 

oTtbe Court, diey conccite that it iy tt^nffed, on the 
Iwt of His Majetty^J SoVernment, td preclude the Court 
from any further agitation of a question already so fully 
discussetl. The CiMirt, indeed, cannot avoid considering 
this as the obvious interpretation of your Lordship’s letter, 
respecting a poiite uWn which, perhaps, it might be out 
of their power to otter apy .^r|iiBaent«, not coti|Mncd i» 
frtie letter of the Chair* to yeut t-mdslup, of the' 13th of 
January I4pj9. ■ : 

, .Wbatav^, pp^ni<^ ^hrefore, the past experience hnd 
c&uiy'ohserTOtion oPxhe Court may have yustly induced 
: them to form upon this subject, or however inedntrover- 
ti^f^.tlpy p?ay h^liiesft many of the arguments to be, that 
are mam useo{fiiii3hele3ter of the Cliairs to'-yotir Lord- 
.i^ip,,.to j-^j(Ch,th§y hajii rafcrred, thw think it their duty 
to state, twt if :tl^ alteration«be made an indispensable 
eopdition, on the part of Misty’s Idinisters, of their 
propqsiog tp PayUamentHh»<ieoewtd df;ithe CoEppany’s 
privileges, the Cpurt 'vHlji though nM^stntly^-qd^r thtis 
measure ^ thefipopsideratioii of tbe-Proprietem, with 
wiiom alepe, the power reste of coasenting to such'a fun- 
dameht^j^ngem tho<c«ostitufk)n of ti^'Conpai^. But 
they mnat,, pt the atwise-tteie*' beg teav^ in the’ncefcit unei- 
qwvQcal manner to dodare thmirceiivictiootlhatr’^ugh 
l^|i^i;at^i»M^And, prdhaW^ wiH,: be'atte^d with 
many^it^ripq^ iimodrtttiepw* Ml t^ wlidte* fta4^;pf that 
^ve'cn^ij,,^tdjiofe*i shajji^pva been 

f°'?‘,%^iWj>«tps!r|^tiona^<^,'be 3 ^^ ac- 

quirM;^nd .maiphiMted for<i©iSMt.?ppiti|b ' li ^aSjhount, 
^9**w^<^isp^lto<i4»xfre^3»^iB•tlte' ft will not 
io>i^e^p;:th^ cotbmMMd it 

.iiaisheen the hsmit of many of the commefciu'hiterests'of 
this Country to contemplate. 

The 
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qpt Hlipn,% I|^pw, ,8qd now justly,.explc^a wpupfi 
■»^hich^b,ey ara jorry tp 9^ has ^)««ifl?fi|»nea,py MW 
lordship to esis^i t&t the,j^soinauy; liipreei^ obtisiil^^^ 
athonopniy to be oiore benefipiiu in all .ca^s of “ fot'^n 
“ ardMsta^t tr.fde^^ (haj^^^ u^estf^diridd eomnferc^,'*^^'ut 
tipon the c^hyiqtjbiii ivith’which they have heeh impr^[^c||, 
that ah'e^dusiye ' ti^^ with India, is the only qhe^rei^iiy 
appli<’,f^.l.® ^ ipaiolenauce of' fne p|j^lic ioteres^,^W(^ 

that CQuntgy, interwoven as that t^adq.yi witli the Vhfy 
franie anpilht^rftjy of tho^e possoisions, 'and je!»tiogj’'aj8 
it does, opdh.iwii^ highly important consideratronsj 
which arb»" in no Mrise, applicable to pther conamercial 
establishments, 

.Insupport of these opinions, the Court bcgf leave to 
enclose.abstracjt copies of the Accoppt^ (A and oj, which 
hayeheep called for, andjaid before the pompiittee of the f 
fiipnocable House of Cotl^bhs' nppfi fi^-lndia Affairs^ 
esfabtished ip 180S, ani^ ^ehutinu^Ap present time, 
tyhiph they imagine will a,ffcffd p representation of the 
trade 1p hulhpn and in goods ; cjlrriedj pu wifh India,’^s 
tyell hy individuals as l)y foreign nations ; and these 
obunts. will, they trust, ’establisb, in a opnclusiye tmunei^ 
the ,cprr^c|pessof |the sentiments entertained by the fcoiirt 
lespectiog this trade. ' . , 

, ..l^wi^unicating, hqwjevcr^j those sentimepts of reluc- 
fanppj by. which,the,determipatioh of thp [Court to submit 
the pcp^sitJQjjr jn'i^pestion tptlw Proprietors of hast-lnqiji 
^tocA^l.^.^pcbn^pied, the Court hope it will be clearly 
understock* thw.fhis cletermination[ ari^s from a pre-^ 
puippj^i^, that military |}bwers.as'afe how vested in 
the Company ^dl be|eft unimpaired^' y'hl^h'cap alone iu- 
dace thorn, to epteiltain an oxp 0 ctatiori[of hfihg ehle, 
fe.,p jp«mi^r satjaaclpfy, either fpr tho Cotppahy or ihe 
I’pblic^ l? pAct vrhi^^ has hitherto* heepk air- 


aa whhj^e§t :*hf,,,P»gtiiy,. ^gerops inmrft|i^ pt £«- 
ropeahs witb'the East; and mot sii(^ kfranpoiieiijls, wdl 
bei,. m^dc, ,.ln ,ypsp^t.,.^9,| pecmiiary iMfiters, [ as will 
enable w Cppipt^ny to. v^p with conhaepi^ 
atate.of j^pe][ .|hat io.i^e 

'■ ■■ ■.’ i..--..-. ..extehsibn 
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eiteMcjii' of the' td^ ' the Coi^^hy! ;i>dV^'njoy, 
fii^'JV&iWiitys Mltnsim liiviS ncAi'had In viOwitae Kazal-d- 
o'us exheViment bf^&rslbg, all thb‘ iKAg*- 

and'Ireladdft a^^Hae how brought,’ With so muOli ad- 
v!^'tage,‘both tO^tlie C’biiij^ny' and tro Pobric/'to jlie 
single Jiortof'Jldhdo'n,V -'-Xw’- .■.*■ '' 

It' the ^iyate ihte'fobbd* Int4i!4>bu1d, ih fiiturc, 
be^xteoded^ it may nhtur^ly bb expected,' that upon thO 
ii^ttith''of ^eace, a diihiber of British i^amen will be 
tnrO'^'out of en^loy 'j and tho Court'i^re appr^erisive 
thht'subh ah intercdursO, carried on thyoiughjdprtoeditmi 
Of Indian ships and Indian sailprs, .retoinghs'Tt WOuld do 
the spirit of the navigation laws, whM ha# always been 
considerfed to ba the basis of the maritime strength of this 
country, may be viewed by the nation with extrelne alarm; 
and will' probably' give tise tO many disorders. Thfetllom- 
ipany’s pd^rs and rnigbt, furnish inateridl informa.. 

tion, by wliliiithe rOlatibh 'of the Indian trade with the 
Tfiavigitiori'syiC^ chuld be ap'preciated,' and the, Court, 
if it should be thoilght likely to be of public utility, are 
ready to'hive that irtformation collected f 'but^'Witlrou^ 
siwh cafi, and without jifessing their reasons'tengthj 
either upon yoUt ILc^dship'Orthe other Membeirs of His 
Majest^s Covern^ht^ they Will contendi;he|a§elyes with 
the declaration tJey^niiW already ma^d of tUedr Ophiiott 
upon this subjec|;i^ " 

The Coijitt'are idesifous'of'taking pppiOrtithiiy to 
offer some remark^, ahi^' tO iitisW'e'rjtn'a’cursory'manner; 
part of those public accu^aKops,; WhiOh;! |^ve been So assiia. 
duously urged against the East-lndia Coit^pyi and agfain^ 
•the further contmuanec of a system,'wb'idh, they 'hope; 
Will appear to rO^, not'%pOn the grouT^iis'of individual 
interest; ap|>i^’’the hrm^asis of imtiom^ dd'yariti^e. ; 

’ 'Whatever’pphii61|s the Court may‘.deliver, up'Oii a' subi 


vuna, Micy atKfrv.,1^13 ttlivwvu. ttUU WUJ^' UDOn WIC 

sehj pOcisimi; td^ ’as^ft, ^ 'dW^sItion; 'Of 

thetr tiiibiifefi; to pre^vd'ffie'ettipfe'e ohiOTliS^miridia tef 

tihr partififmfe Htu; .;r.. ■ ,..r 

. the’-'most* pfoim|t^it‘W the'iJhSfges; 

^icB'fiaiie,-kt'^ifribus dines, 

is^ttK'fepeatetfiOafls^Hich 

having 
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hartnriB^e the ]xtbli,C|r.J^9i;^i|!9y for the prosecu¬ 
tion of ruinous concern tl^j^J^idiMpay^ iaiqiSe 
sums in useless an^ iipWiCTfleaj^uilllp^il^s,^. 
this head it may be^rsis3^«|n^..fofe4tf^Nu't.to 
that their cooiinercal (|#d |e ^o^plone was;^e, 

Company’s management,r^t4ctc4} hstyo heen in^ari^^y 
attended with success;) «f 3 t}^ ..Me jifepared to it 

the proof should be dailed for; and that thesoadYap|;$i|^, 
have been sufiSdbnt to allow of a moderate dividend to 
the Prqiprietors £ast-lndia Stock.., Otmr aod 
dividend, a surplus sum has been applied, arising, frantr 
this soured,^’ towards the extension of that territory, the , 
ac(]uisittoii of.whieh^as been undef the immediate direc-,. 
tion of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

But the Court are persuaded, that the magnitude of the 
affairs which the Company have had to manage,, has bcelj 
little known and little attended to. otherwise it would, atv 
once, have been seen, thft one of the principal diflicultieu#, 
with which the< Company, have hhd to contend, is a 
capital,, not in any respect equal to the great extent, va¬ 
riety, and importance of those aflairs. , 

The disbursement of the Company updn 
the single article of comtperce in goods; and 
wares, &c. or of articles necessary for its 
tnanagef^nt, a disbursenient of f^ass going 
Trom a«>o returning to die Cooipanys fpm 
one moment to another, was, <^'the close of 
the year 1811, not less than about *!..... 

To tliismust addedtitbe aipouot.df ad- - ■ 

vances in Indiiif^d'at hoipe, for lOores of 
various kinds, applicable to the purphse^l'^f 
Government, and‘inconstant use for roUj- 
tary equipments, &e*; of cash, arms, &e. ; 
and of debts due to’tbe Company from.var 
rious states and princes, dtc. ; and /other 
articles, making, at.tbelolose of tbe Indian ■ 
year 1810, about.. .... 

If to tbese sums be su^tnedjlhe^i^Qliiite . 
expenditure m«i}e hy the l3owpay,>for.ttbiOR 
acquirement of'iA territoryt-With lo«^ > 
nuaition, ktn amd the/ammal purchase «E < 

Carried fb»wa£d .« 

2 Diatyfv 

£i 



tnaRjf 

dock^' ti^hase/^ 4 " 

consi^j HW?>»dn» 'ii4rifcft‘fSai- by-’ 

thein,’4ft*'«jiirteiod tittWi i6 RSlJ^fe, ^ ‘ 
disbuisM f% and tys^ittidi-' ’ 

nancd*of fc 4 ptm^ aft^fvrafds SbrrehdtfrjiSd up> 
to tbo'^diBNSilty* 02tf«• • • ■•'•'•'•*•••'• •'••'•• ' '■■ - 

--r.,/:,.. .; -.i. ..i ■ ■ 

Th^ Ibyoi' altogether an ag^g^t^ of- j^5ii*Sail’ll' • 
Tbtf'^^ieal of the’Company is ■ 

In money advanced by tbe ad‘ • 

venturers, about ■........ ' aB?,'780,006’' 

And they receive from the aid ' 

of bonds at home / 7,000,000 ’ 

And fi'om other contingent 
credits, athome and ab^ad^> 
abdut .... .W.. s.'.... ."i J ' 7,781>&53 

- Toge^tir ‘ — 'i . .' ‘ 2^,567,953 

Lea ving a balance of«... 4£28i.$l4,n4 

.' '1,1 hi 111/ 

Constituting, at this momentj a permanent debt fn India 
and in Europe. (SeeC.) ' ' ’ ' 

This aggregate ofv^Sl,tvs’ll 97, a-part Of tvhicb> mi!n 
only has been cnipioye(^ a|Nin‘ttW territorial acquisitidha 
of the Company, formi’^lan antlafy#'heyaftd the capital bf 
the C8in^ny,^6f. so latee’ atl aiaoimtj' aa: to make if 
more matter of wonder,'novr4beCembany bavfi hitherto 
been able to carry od tte't^corii at tdl, tbati'hi^hderk 
extraordinary that tbey^^bid have beea''ept»tralned, 
respectfully and at vacietts to tepresent the urgency 

of their a^irs, and 1^'pnem^upon the I^obtiO’'lbr the 
mere return of those snnu^'tvhieh had been fairly expend- ^ 
by the Companyudbro^-for the pubHo servi(m J'ca 
return wbiob has nevbryek been granted to the 'Compat^,'-"- 
to the e£tbi?#io'which, iejcMice,- it have - 

ed. In every war wbh^Nm'take»iph!^'ttnde>the'Cd^ > 
pany became possessedao^n^tihlhriyrge > 
sums of money bave>>4se^i«xpeoded^.'^ii'oapeubhigjittie ' 
settlements of the Freacht:u£hitoh,^amtiyDadesp>sa)d heavy >: 
expensesHmewrred'^ in’keeping the same, till the political 
views 6f ilftfi Collie ecciamtaU £h»»j, Jettlements to be 
restored;f?«a! return for other objects, in which the Com- 

H pan/ 
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e bad no particular iuterest> The Company hare also 
compelled to pay {lart of the expense of capturing 
and maintaining an island, afterwards reserved for the ex> 
elusive benefit of the Crown; to disburse a coiuiderabie 
sum for a force,, of which the Public have derived all 
the benefit at home} and even to contribute to the Egyp¬ 
tian expedition, the whole of which expenses the ^m- 
pany have always thought, ought to.bave fallen upon the 
State- 

This large and necessary outlay, in consti¬ 

tutes the source of the Company’s embarrassinent- A 
considerable part of the money raised in India upon pe¬ 
riodic^ loans, to nieet this outlay, has (as your lordship 
well know's) by the terms of these loans, which mado 
them payable, if required, in Eugland, and in consequence 
of a general reduction of interest from eight to six per 
cent., been at once thrown qpon the Company for imme¬ 
diate payment;!!) Europe ; a sum which, without the aid 
of Parliament, it ia impossible for die Company to dis¬ 
charge. 

Of this large expenditure, sanctioned, and in many 
cases specificaTiy directed by the Miiiisters of the Crown, 
it may with justice be asked, what part has been incurred 
for the partial or exclusive advantage of the Company.^ 
—It, is evident, that the whole concern has been begun 
and continued by private exertions alone; nor have the 
Proprietors received^ by any means, an adequate recom- 
pence for those, exertions: they have scarcely derived 
ipore ben^t.than the common interest trf mcmey. And 
M India -b® *n olyecl of regard to the world, the Com¬ 
pany may have the satisfaction of thinking, that they, 
sit their own risk and expense, have rescued it from 
. contending hlajtions, and may claim the mmt of having 
laid it at the feet of their country; acquired and pre- 
Bjwved, it is true, at. a great pecuniary expense, and by 
such abilities andi suqh exertions, bmh ciidb and military, 
w.not only tet rc|l^;the highest credit upon the East- 
India Coo^ipany, Ent also to raise, as the ;pt^e of history 
ViU, testify,., the national character. They venture to 
hope, that M!hep all .the great political relations dlvie 
acquisitipp pro cp.qtddered, the ^ice pad for it will not 
bb de^^ as out qf proportion to its intrinsic vahie. 

The .wiadoih of ParlmmeBt willj, th© Cfourtmake nc 
doubt, be appliedi to pveseeve what has been so ucquired 
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finally do justice to those, at whose risk it has been* 
obtained ; and not be induced to barter positive, and 
very large immediate advantages, against speculative 
notions and theoretical plans. 

In the second place, it has been often urged, that the 
Company have been favoured, during these exertions, 
with an exclusive trade, ^nd that the nation has thereby 
lost an opportunity of extending their commercial enter- 
prizes over a large quarter of the globe. It is true, that 
the Cohripdny have been favoured with this exclusive 
trade; but it may fairly be asked, would India have 
belonged to Great Britain if this exclusive trade had not 
existed ? That this trade would have been of greater 
magnitude in the liands of individuals, is yet a matter 
that remains to be proved : but it is obvious, that during 
part of the above period, viz. from the year 1763 to 
1812, the Public have received, in direct contributions 
from the Company, a sum not falling short of .£5,135,319,, 
as will appear by the accompanying Account (D). 

With respect to the immediate produce of this trade 
to the Public, the Court believe it will bear a comparison 
with that arising from any otlier distant possession. It 
produced last year to the Public the large sum of 
,£4,213,425 (E), viz. in customs .£759,595, and in excise 
j£ 3,453,830; and though this return to the Public be 
larger, as the Court have reason to think, in respect 
to the capital employed, than the return from any other 
trade, it has, at the same time, been collected with a 
facility unknown to other coircerns; an advantage which 
has been obtained, partly by the progressive enaetteent 
pf regulations the fruit of many years experience, and 
partly by the concentration of tfie trade in a single port, 
and the prevention of smuggling, which has been thq’ 
conseijuence of it. 

e But what has never yet been fairly estimated in the 
existence of the East-Iudia Company is, that the whole 
of these, returns have been brought into the exchequer of 
the Public, without the Public having been called upon 
for any direct contribution for the preservation of the 
source from wherrcc they have had their rise, whilst the 
possessions of the Crown, iri every quarter of the globe^ 
have drawn fi'om them a considerable sum for their sup¬ 
port in troops; What has been saved to the State has 

H 2 thus. 
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.thus, the Court conceive, been gained by the Public, 
and would atuount, as the Court are satisfied, in only 
twenty years, to a sum of a very great magnitude. 
From the Navy, indeed, the East-India Company have 
received ,imf>orunt assistance; but such asststance, it 
must be rccoilt:cted, has l)cen afforded to them only in 
conimon with the rest of His Majesty’s subjects, 

Tlut the trade of the Company has been highly bene¬ 
ficial to the Public, in afl'ording a nursery for seamen in 
time of war, and employment for them in time of peace, 
and that tlje Company’s maritime service has contributed 
materially tow'ards those benefits, cannot, the Court 
apprehend, be doubted ; nor that the fortunes of indivi¬ 
duals, ac(|uired either in the service of the Company, or 
by' their industry and exertions under the Company’s 
protection, have gradually contributed to the accumula¬ 
tion of that public stock of national wealth, which lias 
enabled this country to stand, almost alone, against tlic 
united exertions of nearly' all Europe, 

Having offered these cursory observations upon matters 
of sucli obvious importance, we are directed by tl.e 
Court to state, that as the pecuniary afrangeiiients neces¬ 
sary for the support of the Conipanv cannot, with propriety 
or with effect, be made the subject of coitespbndence, 
they beg to refer these points, as w^ll as all those of 
inferior detail, of which there are a great many, to a 
personal coufcrence between your Lordship and the De¬ 
putation of the Court, which had the honor- to wait on 
your Lofdship this morning. 

•We have the honor to be. My Lord, 

■your Lordship’s most obedient bumble servants, 
(Signed) Jacob Bosanouet, 
Hugh Inglis, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 

&c. Ike. &c. 


A. 
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(A.) 

An Account, shewing the Total Amount of the facial^ 
Value of the Bullion and Merchandize Imported into, 
and Exported from British India (Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay) to London, America, tfnt/ Foreign Europe, 
for Six Years, viz. from 1802-3 to ISOT-S both in¬ 
clusive. 



Total of ihe 

lOTSLOlthC 


Imposts into India. 

Kspokts. 


Bullion 

Oi>oiU&Stoi<e9 

Total . 

of OiHids only 

London : 

£ Sterling. 

£ Sterling,’^ Sterling. 

£ Sterling. 

By the East-India 


■ 



Company. 

4,939,128 

5,547,501 10,480,629 

8,108,897 

By Commanders 




r 

and Officers of 





theCompany's 





Ships. 

179.756 

2,640,000 

2,819,756 

1,939,000 

By British Private- 





Traders. 

1,167.400 

1,832,980 

3,000,440 

5,681,740 

Americans . 

4,543.()62 

667,654 

5,211,316 

4,803,283 

Foreign Europeans. 

2,051,093 

1,072,960 

3,124,053 

2,437,752 

Total Imports') « 
& Exports/ 

12,881,099 

11,761,096 

24,642,194 

22,970,672 


Memorandum. There has been a small quantity of 
Bullion exported from India to Europe and America, to 
the extent of Sicca Rupees 1,75,316, but which is not 
piaterial to the present account. 

Note. TJie value of the Company’s Imports into India 
js taken from the invoices of the shifts as they arrived* in 
India, with the addition of ten per cent, upon the in¬ 
voice price outwards. The value of the British Private- 
Trade, as also the American and Foreign Pairopean, is 
the Indian official value, and which appears to corres¬ 
pond pretty nearly with the marlict prices in Ilidia. In 
order to make a just comparison between the amount of 
the Company’s and the Private or Foreign Trade, the 
goods should be exactly reduced to the same denomina¬ 
tion of value; but this is not strictly practicable. 

Errors excepted, 

(Signed) ' Robert WissETT. 

East-India House, 4th March 181?. 
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Account thewing the Jmount of the Official Vatui 
the Bullion and Merchan|liee JmjMrkd intOy and 
Exported from British India {Bengal, Madras, md 
Bombay) to London, America, Foreign Eurojje, 
mm Average of Six Years, nz.from 1802-3 to 18Cn-3, 
both inclusive. 


lL>Bdon 

By the East-India 

Company. 

By Coinmanderd 
and Oificera of 
tfaeCompany% 

Ships. 

By British Private- 
Ttadm. 

Americans . 

foreign Europeans. 

Total average 1 
Imports & > 
Exports....) 


Amkdal average of the 
Imports into India. 


Bullion 
\£ Steiling.j 
823,188 

39.SS9 

IjH.STfi 

757.277 

341.840 


2,146,849 


IGoodt and] 
Stores, 
jjfi Sterling.! 

934,583 


440,000 

305,496 

111,875 

178,826 


1 , 960 , 180 ] 


Anvcal 
average of 
Exports. 


Toial of I Merchan- 
Imports. I dize only. 
£ Sterling. £ Steding 


1 , 747,771 


469 . 9 S 9 

600,072 

868,562 

620,675 


1,351,483) 


823,l6j 

946 , 9.56 

800,647 

406,292 


4.107,029) 


3,828.445 


The proportions, of which are: 

Exported to England — .^ 1 ^, or upwards of |ths, 

to America — or 1 ^ than |th 8 . 

Do. to Foreign Europe 1^, or less than (th. 

The exports of individuals from Britain are; 

Bullion j£194 ,576 
Ooods 306,496 


£500.079 

The imports of ditto into Britain. 946 , 956 ' 

Difference, per aiuiHiD, r£446,M4 

being not a trade but a remittance, deducting the amount of the profit. 
nn exports. 

Errors excepted, . 

(Signed) Robert Wissett. 
East-Indla House, 4th March 1812, 
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(C.) 

Outlay, Commercial and Territorial^ of the E^t-In- 
dia Company at Home and Abroad, made up, in respect 
to the Indian Accounts, to the 30/A Aprii 1816, the 
Home Accounts to the \st March 1811. 

Commercial Obtlay. 

(No. 1.) Cash .... . £m,7SA 
Value of goods sold and unsold 5,0S3,4I7 
Value of goods afloat . . . 3,379>389 
House and warehouses . . I,807i0g0 

Balance of property at China 

and Cape of Oood Hope • l,£40f65S 
Cash, goods, and debts, com* , 
mertual department In^a . 3,071,637 

-jei4,4I2,923 

Balance of |»operiy at Bancoolen apd St. 

Helena: the outlay at these places being 
of an anomalous nature, it it stated sepa¬ 
rately 434,7<15i 


Total Contniercial Outlay aSl4t847,67** 

Territorial, Obtlat, Inpia, eia. 

(Ne. Ht) Cash in the sereral departments, 30ih April 13101 
Bengal,.S.R. 4,11,38,439, at 

2t. per C.R.£4,778,058 

Madras, Pags. 1,16,24,307, 
at 8s. ....... 4 , 649,793 

Bombay, B. 11.53,58,932. at 

2s. 3d. 602,879 

-jeiO.024,660 

Debts owing to the Company t 
Bengal, S. R. 1,33,49,444, 
at 2s. per C. R.j£l,548,635 
Madras, Pags. 

, 94 , 93 . 034 , at 

^88. ... . 3,797,214 

Bombay, B. R. 

64.01,917, at 
2S. 3d. . , . 607,716 


Stores, &c.: 

Bkogal, S» R. 

97.82.114, at 
,,2s. per. C. R.jei,l34,725 
Madras, Pags. 

33,l6,927„-at 

^326,771 

Bptnbav, B. R. 

3«e3i,083, at 
2s. 3d. . . . 


• 455,9*3,465 


430,997 

- 2 , 893,493 


8,845,958 
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Brought forward J&l 8,870,61 8 j8l4,8A7,678 
Batanee of property at Prince of Wales’s 
Island;. 4 .'i* . ^£4,40S . • 

Indian territbrial outlay . . . . . . 4! 19 , 095,094 

Territoriai. 'Outlay at Home, isx March 1811 . 

Debt doe from Govaroment,.; < . 

the balance of the odg>Bal 

debt lof 44,800,000 . -.41.207,560 - 

Debt due from Govenimeni, 
the balance of the account 
ibt troops, stores, supplies, &c. 960,000 
Advances to several peisons 
in India, to be repaid, . . 19,695 

. .. . 8,187,255 

Total territqriid outlay . . —-- 421,282,279 


436 , 129,957 

(No. III.) The expenditure at home and abroad, for 
the acquisition of territoiy, &e, being the balance of 
the stocl account, 1st Match 1811 ..... 15,052,170 

Sum total of capital necessary to carry on the concern . 451,182,127 

(No. IV.) The capital advanced by the Adventurers . 47,780,000 

The capital raised by bond .; 7,000,000 

Other capital, iieing a floating debt genC' 
rally due on various accounts : : 

Bortovited of the Bank. 4700,000 

Estimated commercial floating drafts . . 600,000 

Sundry sums owing to individuals in England 41,155,g22 
Debts, deposits, arrears of in- - 
terest, and allowances and 
loans,, not beatit^ interest ; 

Beiiaal ".42,843,134 ’ 

Madras.1,017,238 

Bombav. 408,792 

. - . . 4 , 969,164 

Debts in India coffimercia'P . 68,867 

- f 7,787,953 


Total of capital, without the Bond debt of India, . . 422,567,953 
^No. V.) Difference between the balance necessary to 
remain in permanent loans, foe the ptti[XHe of carrying 
on the Concern . . . . . . ." 28,614,174 

4 M,I 82,187 


Errors 

Eiist-India House, Chas. CAR'rwB.KjiiT, 

4thMarch lb 12. AcdkttimitGekral. 
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(D.) , . 

Statement <>f the Contributions from the East-India 
Conipaiiv to the Public,/rom the Fear 1768 to the 
JVu?'I8i2. 

Paid from 1768 to 1775, in oonieqiience of an agreement 
coiirerniiig the territorial possessions, (7 Geo. 111. 

cap. 57 , and <) Geo. III. cap. S4) . jf8,169.309 

Paid from 1769 to l?73, for indeniiiily on tea. 483,050 

Paid ill 1779 , bounty for seamen raised for the service of 

Government . 13,6.53 

Paid ill 1780 and 1781, three ships of the line presented 

to Government . 05,349 

Paid in 1781 and 1787, per agreement for a new Charter 

in 1781 . 400,000 

Paid in 1789 and I 79 O, for victualling the navy, and 

charges of His Majesty’s troops in India. 500,000 

Claim of the Company for subsistence of French prisoners 
of war, and other expcnces incurred by the Company 
on account of Goverument, written off in 1703 per 

Act of 33 Geo. HI. cap. 50, sec. 127 . 443,632 

Paid in 1703 and 1794, fur participation, pursuant to the 

Charier Act of 1793 . 500,000 

Paid in 1705 and 1706. expence of 3,000 seamen raised 

for the service of Government . 57,000 

Paid ill 190.3 and 1804, armed ships, hired for the service 
of Ooverninent, and employed in defence of the 

country . 67,330 

Loss, from 1703 to 1811, by saltpetre supplied to Go¬ 
vernment at less than prime cost, as per obligation of 
the Charier. 40.5,poC 


jfo.135,310 


Fiivt-Jiidia Hoase, {Signed) Chas. Cartwright, 


(E.) 

j\n Account of the Duties vf Customs and Excise re~ 
cekedoii Goods imported ami exported by the Eabi-Imlia 
Company, m the Fear ending Junuarj l. 

Customs on Tea .... j£2l9,322 
— Other Giwds . . 408 001 

Expert Duty .' . . 17,653 

Tonnage Duly . . 23,719 


Total Customs 

1 


7 ^ 9,695 
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58 


Totol Customs bfo ught forwaid 759)595 
Excise. ........... 3,453,830 


Total Customs aod Excise . j£‘4.si3,'4S5 


I Errors excepted, 

)<!ast-IiidiaHouse, {Signed) Chas. Cartwright, 
4tli March 1812, Accomtaut Gent i ui . 


No. XVIII. 

^Minute of a Meeting of the Deputations the Sd 
March 1812. 

The Deputation appointed by the Court to confer with 
the President of the Board of Commissioners for the 
AB’airs of India assembled this day, in consequence of 
their appointment of the 2d instant. 

'I'he Chairman laid before the Deputation, minutes of 
a conference which the Chairs had with Lord Melville, 
on the 20th February, and abo with his Lordship, Mr. 
Perceval, and Mr. Long, on the 24th of February ; like¬ 
wise several accounts, siicwing the present and prospec¬ 
tive situation of tlie. Company’.s pecuniary affairs. 

I'he Chairman then suggested ecrtiiin propositions, as 
hints, to be submitted to Lord Melville, which after full 
deliberation the Deputation resolved to adopt, and to 
Avait upon lii.s Lordship to-morrow, at half past ten, for 
liie purpose of offering them to liis consideration. 


Np. XIX. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on 

Friday, the 6th March 1812. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that the Deputa¬ 
tion appointed tiie 2d. instant' had waited on Lord Mel¬ 
ville, with a paper contiiitiing hints for his Lordship’s 
consideration, whiclt had been approved by the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence. 

Tlic Chaiiman gave some general explanations, as to 
wJsat passed at tlie conference; and Mded, that Lord 
Melville’s opinion, on the various propositions submitted 
to him by.the Deputation,, would be stated by his Lord- 
.sbip in Avrititig, and should he communicated to the Court 
us early as possible. 
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No. XX. 

Hints approved, hy the CpiJinnittee of Correspon¬ 
dence, and submitted to the Consideration of the 
lit. Hon. Lord Melville, noticed in the prefcdeng 
Minute. , r, 

That the renewal of the Charter shall proceed upon 
the b.isis of the Act of 1793, and that no greater exten¬ 
sion of the trade shall bo granted than what was allowed 
by that Act; but the Deputation arc veatly to recoDiniond 
to the Court of Directors, and ultimately to the Court of 
Proprietors, to admit such modifications as may be deem¬ 
ed necessary to give greater facilities to the private 
trader. 

1st. No British or Indian ship to sail, directly or cir¬ 
cuitously, from a British port in Europe to China. 

2d, No British subject to be permitted to reside in 
China, witliout the Company’s licence. 

3d. No goods, the growth or produce of China, to be 
imported into any of the ports of the United Kingdom^ 
except l)v tl\e East-India Company. 

4th. The power of Icvyipg duties in India upon British 
subjects, and the subjects of foreign nations, to be con¬ 
tinued to the Company, upon the footing on which it at 
present exists; and the same power, with respect to Bri¬ 
tish subjects, to be extended to the districts within the 
jurisdiction of the courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Prince of Wales Lsland. 

Sth. Saltpetre to be considered as a political article, 
and tc^bc confined exclusively to the Company. 

6th. The whole of the Indian trade to be brought to 
the port of London, and j.he' goods sold at the Company’s 
sales, and to be, as at present, under the Company’s 
management. 

* 7th. The three per cent, now paid to the Company by 
the private traders, for the w’arehousing and management 
of the jjrivate trade, to be increased to .live per cent. 

Sth. No private ship to be permitted ter sail foT India, 
e.\cept from tire port of London. ■ 

9tb. No ship; to be permitted to sail, ex’cept under a 
licence from the East-India Company, Ships obtaining 
this licence, to deliver one copy of theit journals at the 
East-India Iloose ; and the licence to contain such clauses. 
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' as may be likely to prevent an unlimited or improper 
intercourse of individuals with India. 

10th. Fire-arms,, military and naval-stores, to be pro¬ 
hibited articles. 

11th, Existing restrictions, with respect to the article 
, of piece goods, to be continued. 

l^th. It being desirable, as well for the Public as for 
tbt Company, that the quality.of the silk grown in India 
sti mid not be deteriorated, it is submitted that this article 
be confined to the Company. 

13tb. The ships of private persons to be subject to the 
same regulations, in respect to convoys, &c. as those be¬ 
longing to the Company. 

14th. No private ship to be permitted to sail, cither 
from Great Britain to India, or from India to Great Bri¬ 
tain, of a less burthen than four hundred tons. 

13th. The Company tp be subject to no obligation with 
respect to Exports to India, except in common wdth the 
private traders. 

jeth. The Lascars and Chinese sailors brought home 
in private ships to be placed under proper regulations. 
Not, upon any account, to be sufFered to wander about 
the streets of London. Good treatment to be secured to 
them, and the Company to be enabled, by some summary 
process, to recover the expences to rvhich they shall be 
subjected, in the event of neglect on the part of the own¬ 
ers of such ships in these respects, 

l7fh. The Company to be indemnified for their unex¬ 
pired engagements for extra shipping, provided for the 
accommodation of the private.traders. 

I'Sth. An unrestrained intercourse with India to be pre¬ 
vented, and the existing restrictions, with respect to 
residence in India, to be continued. 

iSth. The nu.«ber of His Majesty’s forces in India 
to be in future maintained by the East-India Company tw 
be now fixed, and apy trooj:^ sent beyond that number 
(except at the express requisition of the Eastrindia Com¬ 
pany) to be at the clarge of the Public. 

20tb. Tiie Company to be released from any future 
account with the Pay Office, and to be lienceforward 
charged, either so much per regiment of a given force, 
or so much per man. 

21st. Tlie present heavy current and postponed demands 
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of the Pay Office against the Company to be aiTiingcd 
upon some footing of general equity,-and sontie- bdvert- 
ance in settling this account made to thc share which tlie 
Company have been obliged to bear in foreign (Captures 
not retained by them, and to their having been constrain¬ 
ed to niaiiitain an Kuronean and native force, lar^r than 
what was required for the defence of the Peniiisula, and 
other heavy cxpences. 

22d. Tlic Proprietors to he secured, as at present, 
in the receipt of their dividend of ten and a half per 
Cent., upon the faith of which dividend the capital in 
1793 was raised. 

23d. The whole of the surplus of the East-India 
Company to be appropriated to a diminution of their 
debts, until the debts be reduced to the sum of ten mil¬ 
lions sterling. 

24tli. I'he sums required by the East-India Company 
to liquidate the debt transferred from India to Europe, 
and bi coniing payable in 1812 and 1813, to be funded 
by t!ie Minister, the interest of which shall be regularly 
jiaid into His Majesty’s Exchequer by the Company, 
together with any such percentage, for the gradual liqui¬ 
dation of the capital or redemption of the mnd, as shall 
be deemed proper by His Ma^jesty’s Ministers. 

The twenly-liftli article did not form a part of the pro¬ 
positions submitted to Lord Melville, but is now intro¬ 
duced by the Committee of Correspondence, and is as 
foliows, viz. 

2itti. I’hat, in order to give the utmost possible ex¬ 
tension to the commerce of private merchants, and at the 
^aine time to secure the Company’s exclusive trade 
to and from China, private ships be hot permitted to go 
larther eastward than Point Uomania, at the entrance of 
the China Seas, and to the northward not beyond the 
equinoctial line. 

N.B. Should it be the intention of Government that 
private traders shall be excluded from the Spice Islands, 
the limits ought then to be for them not to go to the 
eastwacU of the Straits 6f Bally, nor to the northward of 
the Line. . > 
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No. xxr. 

ALa S^ret Cpmmittee of Corresppndencei, 

^ The 18th March, 1812. , 

' The. ^ic^uainted the Committee, that tiie 

Deputy and himself bad yesterday waited on Lord l^el- 
viilei and that his Lordship had appointed to-morrow*, at 
one o’clock, -for a conference with the Members of the 
Deputation. 

Ti>« Committee agreed to recommend to the Court to¬ 
day, that the Quarterly Gcnend Court, to be held oil 
Wediicsd^, tile 25th instant, be made spcc-tal, for the 
purpose of laying before the Proprietors the Communi¬ 
cations which hare taken place oetwceii His Majesty’s 
Government and the Court of Directors, respecting tlie 
renewal .of the Corapapy’s Charter. 

It was also 

JResoIvedt That the papers containing the sa'd commu¬ 
nications be printed for the infoi'ination of the Proprietors, 
and under the superintendance of the Assistant Secretary. 

Draft of a Letter to Lord Mciville, to be signed by 
the Members of the Deputation, requesting that a 
longer term thao; that which was fixed in 1793, may be 
granted lor the renewal of the Company’s exclusive pri¬ 
vileges, was read and approved. 

The Chairmanicaihog the, attention of -the Committee 
to the. odrrespondehce which had passed between Lord 
Castlereagh a|id., the Chairs at a former period, as to 
retieving the Prpprietors' of East-lndia Stock from the 
payment of the Income-tax on their dividends, 
;,.Thesaine was read, vtg... 

Letters froin. .the ,Chains to Lord CistlCTeagb, dated 
the 2d December. 1803 and 7th July 1804; and 

Letters .hrotn his Lordship to the Chairs, dated 20th 
December 1803j and 12th September 1804. i i ^ 

, Draft of a letter, to ^ si^ed by the Deputation and 
addressed to Lord Mdriile upon that subplot; and alho 
suhj^itting to his Lqfdsbip’scomideralion, the expediency 
pf prpvid^g. that, the addHional dividend of ited'shillings 
per cent, paid Qn the. Conipany!s stock wnder'ithe Act of 
the 33d,of Hi.s, present Majesty, hajl. 52, scc:'‘124i'^may 
be paid ioplpf the general prOTts of the Company. 
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No. XXII. 

CoREESposDP.NCE with the lU. UoH. Lor4 Viscount 
Casticrcagh, noticed in the preceding Minute, • 

Letter from the Chairmart and Deputy Chairman to^the 
y?/./^on. Lord Viscount Castlei^gli. * ' - . 

My Lord, ' Liast-India H<nae, Dec. S(,i803., 

We have waited until we had obtained a rffstinct 
legal opinion from ilie Company’s law adviser, with 
rcsiject to the [rower possessed by the Company oF paying 
the Pro]ierly-ta\ out of tlio [irolits of the Campatr5’, pre¬ 
vious to the (ieelaratioit of a dividcml to the Proprietors 
of Last India Sint'h, " 

But that i!|.inui!i having been lately returned to 
in a sl»ap<; nnfivfirablc to our hopes and expectations, 
we liavo recftvfti the injunctions of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to submit this upinion to yotir Lordship’s eonsidcra- 
tioii, and. .11 the same time, to evpross their hopes, that 
your Lordshijt and the re.sf. of Ilis Majesty’s Ministers 
will think ii yist .'iid advisable, that the power to which 
we have above reierr ed, should he granted to the Com¬ 
pany by some lcgi,siaiive provision. 

Upon tliis occasion, we have to observe to your Lord- 
ship} that as the law at present stands, the Company are 
obliged to deduct the full amount of the tax in ((uestiou 
from all the dividends [rayable toforttigners or other per¬ 
sons, however small the amount of their capital stock 
. may be; although it is fairly quifestionable, how far tiic 
former is legally chargeable to this tak, in respect to 
♦those profits that may be i>resumej- to arise firom the 
Company’s foreign possessions, and whether the latter, 
in some •cases, may not be entitled to a panial, and in 
others to an entire return of the tax so retained, in 
respect of the smallness of the proprietors infbmes. We 
must also submit, that as the greater part of tbd other 
public CooifiaBies. iKissess the power, and, as we under¬ 
stand, are diaposctl to exercise the means of di.schargin^ 
this tax:/o»Jt * of their surplus, profits, 'it must appear 
doubly irksumc to tJio Proprietors of F.af«-India Stock to 
seem aniidmost solitary exception to thi.< gcueral practice, 
Pcuniculariy when tbiy advert to the disposition wiiich 
has, at times, been evinced by tliem cheerfully and 
voluntarily, to come forwartMor the service of the State, 

even 
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K L ' /j, ' ' 1 - .. \ 

even rt'hen p\v» ^nimediat^ int^reks havp' thereby 
be^^laced at st||te,. , • ji 

jWfe 'fcef’^He' iWe •’ft-ecdopi in jjressing this ptrfht, be- 
c'anse in'(fthmaidb ^Ith yonr 'tOrdsnip, have'Enter¬ 
tained an expfei^tion, that the PobRc (after a war ^ hich 
hag e»^ed amn&t since the laist renewal of flic Cdinpaby’s • 
exciu^iFi^teade) M^duld have been placed in possession of 
the.ajbafWOf the ^Jotbpany’s profits, secured to them by 
the Apt of lt93, if the enormous taxes which the ne- 
ceteities of the State have rendered it necessary to impoK 
upon tea? gijid the other articles of the Company’s Trade, 
aw the'inevitable expences of another war, had not 
placgd a bar to those expectations, which we think might 
otherwise reasonably have been formed. 

Ijherefpre venture to express a sanguine hope, that 
uhdor ^ pfojjer consideration of all tire circumstances of 
the pfcserit under a review of the very large sums 
awualiy paid to Government out of tlic Company’s 
trade, apiounting to no less than 200,000, as appears 
by the inclosed account, and which, in fact, ought iri 

® tQ be considered as an anticipated partition of tlic . 

ic ont of the Indian revenues, since nothing short 
of a surplus in India wputd, we conceive have enabled the 
Company to support tliem to the extent they are now 
imposed;—that, under a due attention to the benefits 
which even tho Public tiiemselves (when we advert to 
their interest in the ultimate prosperity of the Company) ' 
may ,derive from an hief,based value to toe price of the Com^- 
papy^^^^^stock, which in*iy he affixed by such a measurt, 
in'ease a commerce, extended beyond its* present amount ; 
(an cvept j^ptat ail improbable), ?hould,hereafter dernkne**-’ 
ad^op^ funi|? tp carry that commerce on;—and, 
fitiafly, t))a| ..uiulet b considcratiou of what is due to the 
known ah’s "experienced liberality of,the Company’s ef¬ 
forts in the public service, your Lofdsbip’s intefterehce', 
with the rest of His Majesty’b “Minister, wifi be?‘given, 
to assist, wdiat we hope, nuy .be considered in tbc light 
of the neitlier .ynjust or sthe unreasonable pretensions of 
thfe tofuftt# ifi befaaif^Cfi^ebody theyropre-;, 

sent upon the pteswif ectteskmiJ^WeihjwaLtliii. honor to 
be) My llnidj'xwr.inbsiAhfidiMtihttmbic aerva^.tsi ;' 

’ . V; JAbaa Boaiftoex, 

I JOHIt JWSMTt. . 

TfaeBt, Hoj). Lord Viscount£astiereagh, 

^C. &v. &c. 
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t^efUr /rom the Hi, IJon. hprd Viscount Castlereagh to 
/Ac Cbaitrtian aMd Deputy ChdirihaH. 

Qentlemen, ^0/4'^ 

4''i>ave to fickiipwl^tigf?.«»e .fionw‘of 
the 3d instant, on ,the )}ul:ypct,pr w/jicn X j|ay 5 n'vPr^^' 

full and deliberate discussinn witH 

sltoulid both, fpql anxiouMy mspo^^' to lend d^ aid , 
to the,aoco(pplishineDt of any measure had » ten¬ 

dency to accouimodate the holders of i’^tnlndip ^i^k, 
hiu^ under all the circumstances of, the .prdsept c|se, 
r(!gard being had to the existing appropriation^ undet the ^ 
act of 1.703, die degree in tvKich tli.e,,fun^S at l^iiie arid 
abroad rnay be affected by the peculiar circumstances of ' 
the present year, and the difficulty that lHust necessarily 
attach to the proposition, whet^r it be considered in the ' 
light of relieving from the tax a particular deiteirljitiori of 
income arising from property, fiy thrptring the saihe'on 
other fui^, or in that of a temporary add spieldiat increase 
of dividend to the proprietors, wd dp not feel oursefyes 
wai-rantcd in adviung the Court, to suhmit a bill fdr this 
purpose to Parliament. ' *■ ' 

We are further of opinion, tha^^the relief sought 6y 
tlie measure is not of that roagmtude,'.which should 
induce the Company tp solicit thif ipdulgence from 
Parliament, under tlie dif^eultihs khove itated; nor are 
we persuaded if, in point of fact, other corporate bodies 
have so relieved themselves .ffpoi the lair, that the pro¬ 
ceeding, on their pat^ however wat|i^ted by law, affords 
a precedent, which', id princthleyf^e iCaSWOdia Com¬ 
pany, with .^ eUtarg^ vieWj to their , own inteKsts, 
should he sohoilous to follow,' ’ ' 

Ijl^ye tSe,b<U)djr to he, Oondetheri, ^ 

‘^ yhur most'obo'dhsnt 

• <s' ' Y ' ■ 

The Chairman ari,d Deputy ChahmVu '' ‘ 

of the £^t-lridia'CQ(up}ny.r,' 


Letter fmh /ie Chairman pmd PeBl^.l^raian./o 
■ --I'Hi A. jy«»^;lx»rd..yin;ow»y(^^ 

My lg04i. 

Iff* in erimeduOnhOof timittiihatetions of a General 
Coutt dP ‘ Urhifih latdy juaeinhicd, .to take 

•vSod’' 
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Tntp consjdei'ation the tax levied, in virtue of .the 43d of 
the^Kingj On the dividends payable on East-India slock, 
that wo now tlw liberty to address your Lprds^P 
again b'n f bat subject. , , , , : 

>jotwitl»,8t|indi)»g the answer reiarned by yonr tdrdsjiip 
to the'appHpatipn, nbicb pur predecessors lii" office made 
t under , aaje the’ 2d ll)(‘(‘cmbcr last, for the aid of 

H'.s ’lir^esty’s tMipisters, in order to relieve thp hdjders 
of .^lie Company’s stock frpin the payment or the I’rpper- 
ty-tax out of'their dividends, the f*rpprietors still think, 
that wheffier regard be liad to the design and spirit of 
the Act of 1X93, to the general state and circu(ps>tances 
of the Company, or to the peculiar situation of the 
Stock-holders, ihey are aggrieved by the operation given, 
in their case, to the Act imposing a tax on property. 

It Was after a full consideration aird adjustment of 
the interests of all parties, the public, the Company, 
and individuals, that on'the renewal of the Charter, 
the dividend of the Stock-holders was fi’ccd at ten 
and a Half per cent, per annum. Tlie law tlien made, 
in allowing it to rise to that rate, forbad it to go higher ; 
ant! the reduction of it below that rate was left to the 
discretion of the Proprietors themselves. This was, 
tliercforc, uoderstood to be tlui fixed certain income 
assigned to tbe*'Mettjbevs of the Company, out of all its 
funds, territorial and.commercial. And hence, wc think, 
it may fairly bo argued, that such a deliberate formal 
settlement Cannot justly be disturbed, but by a proceed¬ 
ing equally direct and appropriate; and that no mere 
xheasufe ot taxation, haying only a general aim, wiiiiout 
any cognisance of the peculiar circumstances under 
•which this arrangement was concluded, ought to defeat 
it,'‘hecaus8 if the contrary principle .he once admiitc'' 
whilst the Pithlic .is! still imipensely benefitod by Ind . 
revehhe atid j,tra^^j,' ,and all, il>c,o|her classes of subjects 
dbhri&tod tl]em, CQntihue lo derive'the advantagc.s 
prwlded fpr theffi^, the jProprietori of that stock, winch 
litis been ‘tlie.'fouhi^attOh aitd nipport of the ^hple, may 
ahsqthtcly be.'^ivestad, of ail the dividenil‘they weq|t to 
rec«W from ft. Ihihk, thefefoije,majf be con- 
tdridedy jthat spirit of thy Act of 1193, 

tl>b'' Proi^rtYjhtx' ^ot upon tlip. dividend, 

but be a cliafge‘Upqq 4 ^jq ^d^l'funds of thh Company, 
^lia Vvill hp{ielslr'aiore reasonable,' if i^^.l^ jcdnsnlerpa 

,,; that 
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that Very many of Pr oprietors'of Iri^la stoc^ who 

li.tTC hdd thiU stock long, receive no more oh the 
if^tlian the common infOroSt of money, natoeiy five'pet. 
cent, whilst their proj^^rty' is exposed to the ihfldenep qf' 
iill the atlvofse contingeneies to which , the Comjf^hy’o 
aCFairs are liable^ and whilst the Company, that is ao say, 
thosi Proprietors in their collective capacity, sdrvc as the 
chanh^i, or meiliihn, by which iinuicnSC advantages are 
diffused through tlie nation, in its dotnoieVee, its reycuucs, 
and the Wealth of all the 'Recessive races of British suh- 
jeets, cmdoyed in or cdl^Mected with tlieir territories and, 
affairs. These just olMifervJitiotifi ac|quirc ^ow a jMcnliar 
force, when, in duties and cdstoms alone, th 6 Eastern 
commerce pays to the State jCf.?,226,000 per annum, and 
when the receipts of the Company, for the last twelve 
months, are diminished ndar aihillion, sterlitil', in conse¬ 
quence of the new and excessive duties imposed 911 their 
trade. ■. 

We are unwilling to urge theliherality which the Com¬ 
pany has on all occasions manifested, to aid, according to 
its means, tfie exertions of the State j but the duty ini-, 
posed on us by our Constituents retj^uirqi, that liberality 
should be noticed oii tlie present 6 Cca 8 i,oii. iBy subscribing 
for two millions of the Ldvalty l.oah in 1197, the Com¬ 
pany lost tiui sum of ,£ 200 , 000 . The three compleat and 
t ffcctivc regiments Of volnntoers, wliiclt they have main- 
taiiu'd for a number of years past, have cost ^hein very 
larger sums ; and tlie last aid given by them in shipping, 
on^tlie p,irtieular suggestion of Gqvcrnmenf, is a pi w io- 
. 'anceof tlie promptitude and alacWty, wjth w'hich they 
d.'voto their funds to the ;upptort of thn (lubliq interest. 

ifier all these cbhtribntions, it has ftppda^bd ungraciomi 
to tlw; Proprietors, that whilst other public bodies, whit’ll 
fi.ul not given so largely to thb , Wants bf thfc State,, Wprft 
allowed to defray tfifc Proplerty^ax oiWi of their 
funds, the PrtfpriCtorS cif Kastl-lntlyjilStOcli Wci;e reqwreit 
to charge the mpdlcdhf'they r^iyedfpr usen^ ^cty 
own money, and for. oChig the ahpdtV in such ya*t bpn- 
corns, with > tax, hard iiport them ^tHoUffh uhimpprtant' 
in its amoutir'tbihie" Public, 'Itidf^rofn which, th^^oa- 
eeivc, the Act of bhght tb pWtdcf’ihe dividend tbSi 
accorded to them.' ‘ '-' A- ' 


"•When our predecessors in office mentioned a reference 


* 9 


to 
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to Par|jainent,(r^ay: .proljably (Imi 4 no, .^bra, ip view thaii 
■ nec(^ty pf a mbdidca'tibh of the Propert y- 

taxVSut apfSrthend that, in order toiexooe^ 

rafb'^d)ef'Pfdi^^tdre/inditidtta%^ from the paymcntfof 
dla'sujbh feferctaisft'isbecemry, since for engaging ; 

for fetming the three regiments of 
Vcnunt^m, Undfot^th^s lat^'aid of shipping, it was thought> 
suffiaen’t that His h&jjes^s Ministers should consent tq 
the .dfeftayihg of the charges arising from these measures,, 
oirt'of'iTfte^hefal ftfnds (rf^theiCogipany. 

‘ Wkmd& to state ftoihhlg uj^ this subject, hut tvhat 
ap^pears to us naturally tti groW out of it, we bboil only 
aadj4hslt’tbe cflfedt df the imposed tax upon the value of 
t^lpOsMamy’s stock mnsthc very obvious, since the di-,, 
vldet/d'rebeivablc upon'any puMio fond is, in fact,, the 
me^fo oCfU vahtdin the market, and every reduction,, 
by whsftevdr iiPeans, .<dB^tod in the produce of any sfock, 
is InVeblity a redaction in the‘W(»t|i<of the capital; and, 
Bccordinmy, we find'thbt the stock <f the India Company, 
cotnparOT tWtb that! cf the Bank/ sells at a price dispror 
portionaWy Wir. ' ' ■ 

tJpon hil th^ grounds, with those which have been, 
before ur^o, ^c^not’but' rel|uest and hope, that, as 
the determin^pn of the point which our Constituents, not 
from interest'bbiy, btottrom various .other motives, have 
tio jnbbh at benrifhdems not fo depend upon any revision- 
Jfi^^pfbcetditie Parliament {w'hich however, if necessar 
rjr, 'we shootd still'urgentl^ desire) but upon the acquiesi 
'bdoce of Jiis Majesty^'Hfmisters^ we catmot but earnest¬ 
ly irlfodhst imd hepej that ‘it will seem expedient to your, 
add ^tU’ own’recoiBinendatipfl to this repre- 
'^ffititioni and tbari^ Will bare the goodness to submit 
tdtb to' the Ctiaocelm of Hie M^esty^s Exchequer., 
WefeaveriMshooerepbe, My Lord^ „ 
^oilr<hSa^ ^ledi^'huinble servants,.. . 

’ W.».ElBm*JSTONJ^ 

‘‘-f ■ ‘ ■■ Charles G&ai^T. . 

IJdr^ ViseQtratCastkreagfa,- 
^c/dtov/f '- -.j 
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l,ETTRR from the Rt. Hon. Lofd Viscount Caatleresgh 

CI»JiiriBari^a/i(# D:puty Cttainwati.M'5rc 

Gentlfttnen, 

In oomiiliaacc witli the Uepire of’ 
prietors, aa cxfn-esisii in your Jetttjr «f .l;4e 

I have reconsideredi with the most earncisttf^ppsU^u^ 
all times to promote their wishus^ tf»e opioiou wbipp^^jt, 
before presumed to express, on tlie propriety of thpir 
divrdttnds being disfcharged from any deouctioii on account 
of tlie late tax ujxm properly, by causing thosaipe to bp 
paid out of the general funds of the (foropany, and.^haivd 
also cominunicaced with Mr. Pitt on this subj^. 

Notwithstanding the very ingenious reawMiing contained, 
in your Letter, we are clearly pf opinion, tliat a. payment 
of this nature, directed to the individual euiolumuiit ,pit 
the Proprietors of India Stock, a«d. npt in a.^y.rcspect to. 
the public service of the Ccrmjiany, caonol be issued, 
umler the existing appropriations alfecting their funds,, 
without the express sanction of Parliament. 

Had the tax been directly imposed on income, as unde)’ 
the former law, we apprehend it never would have stig. 
gested itself to the Court of Proprietors, that ineotue 
derived from the dividends of the Cotppaity should enjoy 
any partial exemption. TluJ jiolicy of the Le'gisl.itiiri; 
has recently been, to apply the tax to the sources of 
income, rather than to levy it, as formerly, upon tljc 
statement of the.possessor. It does hpt appear to us, that 
this change in the mode of assessment can jusli/j' a ylaini 
to personal relief from the tax itself. If pot, tlie propoi, 
sition resolves itself:£kher into an itfereused dividend, qc 
into a new appropriation of the net proceeds, enabling 
the' Co.npany to charge the:tax.ou their funds generally, 
as some other Corpurations have done, who arc wle pro¬ 
prietors in sucdi funthi. Ttiis opens,so large a question in 
principle,^ n.x\A for jo small. obyeet,. affect* 

*die ^nteiieJt of the Public or . fhe ,individual Proprietors, 
tbiA"'I't^urid: conedive, under all tlie circuinstanees, the 
Court will not feel,disposed it .at: such'u ,i»ou»etil 

upon the attention of ParliaipjjOt.Jv 

I have the honor to be, Gcntle.ihcn, 

Your most obedient huinbie servant, 

' (Signed) Castu^REAGH. 

Jbe Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
pf the East-|udia Company. 
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heU.^ii 

fWediM!sday,'’^fc iSth March, |,^12. „ ■ 

'^h^'CStaiTni'^ iroifl tjie .Comniittce of Coreespoiidence 
lai*^jrtg btrfore riie Court draft of a letter to Lord. Mekilie, 
t</-be signed by the Deputation, retiuesting that a longer 
term than that which was fixed in 179i2^may be granted 
for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive pnvileges, the 
same was read and approved; as was also 
’ Drdft of a letter to his Lordship, to be signed by t!i.e 
Deputation, submitting to his consideration the ex[jeciieiicv' 
of 'frovidvo^, t.\\o^d.d\X\oosX dWxdwnd of ten 
fiffr eeat. p3/c/oa tie Coajpao/'s /stocA', iWiAtr i/je act o/' 
M '33d of Ms present Majesty, cap. 52, sec. 124, amy 
be paid out id the general proSts of the Company ;. and 
also, that au'jihority may be given to make the Property- 
duty bn thb dividends a charge on those profits. 


No. XXIV. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melville, noticed in the preceding Mi¬ 
nnie. 

My Lord, East-India Bouse, iSth March 1812. 

Although we are aware that this may not be consi¬ 
dered the proper time to discuss the term of years .’or 
which the exclusive privileges of the Company should be 
renewed, yet, under the prospect of your I^ordship’s soan 
leaving the India Board, we are anxious to avoid any 
delay, in requesting your. Lordtihip’s atteittiou. to that 
point. 

On reference to the negociations in 1793, wc obsen'o 
that the principal ground op which the Conijiany founded 
their application lor a renewal of their privileges .for a 
longterm, was, that sufficient time might be.aUowed tor 
the liquidation of tbdr debts' at interest 4jn India, tite 
amount of which, at that .period^ >tvas ,seyen. fflilliohsjiter* 
ling., The term then granted was twenty years, from tlie 
1st of March 1194’, including the usual notice of three 

years, 
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Tears, tliis tetnj being coRsiilered adequate t<i object * 
in vieu’. . 'i 

The Company’s clcbtsVt^iUti^st ih India safe now sup¬ 
posed to amount to twentj?-6Te mUlipns ^terUpg, exCdu- 
sive of the debt in Europe; We ^kt, therefore, it will 
be evident, tiiat a longer term than that whi<^<^Wu glint¬ 
ed in 1793 is indispensable, to admit of tba, gradual ,^, 
duction of the present debt, and the eflbctuar opeia^t^^^ 
of any measures which may be determined on for Uial. 
purpose. . 

Without menttoning any particular term, we take tlie 
liberty <d’ referring your Lordship to the Act of the 3d of 
George II. cap. 14, to shew that a longer period thin 
that granted in 1793 has been conceded aija as, under 
every view of the subject, considering the contingencies 
of wav, or other inicvruption, we are convinced of tlie 
jjecessit^ of a more extended term, for the purpoBes of 
liquidating debts of such magnitude, and of. restoring 
the. Company's affairs to that state of prosperity, which 
is essential both to them and the Public. We rely with 
confidence on your Lordship’s concurrence in the opinion ^ 
wc Inivc submitted. 

W’e have ilie honor to he, with the greatest respect. 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, bumble Servants, 
(Signed) Jacob Bosanouet, , 
Hugh Inclis, 

W. F. Elphikstone, 
Edwarq Parry. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 

&c. &c. &c. 


No. XXV. 

Letter /rom/A c Deputation to the Rt. lion. Lord 
Viscount Melville, abo noticed in the preceding . 
Minute. 

My Lord, East-Iitdia House, \t)th March itli. 

In addition to the Subject on which we had the honor to 
address your Lordship yesterday, there are two points to 
which we are very desirous of calling your attention,- bcfoic 
your Lordship teavei the India Board. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ .'The 
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'‘•'The first'jiolinft,' fnetitioned in thshints 

t !6 on the 4 th instant, is the divkiend t)f ten 

^id to the-Prciiprwtorsy under the ..Act of 
ihe'^d of His piesent Mijestyj cap; 52 , sec. 124 , frwa the 
tieparatefund or dte Coth^ny. ■ 

' tf'vttt In cbntetv^ation to increase the capital stock 
•C’thle Cblhpainy in 1797 , it was found that the payment of 
dividend-to the Proprietors of, the new stock would have 
fcchdusted thelscparate fund, previous to the expiration of 
the present term of the Company’s exclusive trade. To 
Jgtiard agSiiist this, a clause was inserted in die Act of 37 th 
of His Majesty, cap. 31 , authorwang the payment of a 
divitfetid of teii shilliovs per cent, to the Proprietors of the 
increased stock, from the annual profits of the Company’s 
trade. 

The additional stock has not been raised, and the separate 
fund Has been found adequate to the payment of the dividend 
of ten shd}mg;s pfercerit. Upon tire existing capital hitherto, 
and will cwitiliue to be so until the year ibiq, when it will 
be nearly exhausted. 

As the Proprietors have derived from the dividends little 
more than live pcr-cent, ort the capital, it appears to us that, 
on the renewal of the Company’s privileges, they may en¬ 
tertain a reasonable expectation of continuing to receive this 
addition of ten shillings to the usual dividend of -£ io per cent.; 
and a.s the separate fund wiR not, as stated above, be sufh - 
cient for the purixise, during any probable term, for which 
the renewal may he granted, we take the-bborty of submitting 
to your Lordship’s consideration the expediency of providing 
for the additional dividend, out of the general profits of the 
Company. 

The other point to which we request your Lordshijl's at- 
fention is, the py meat of the Propeny-duty on the dividends. 
The Coutt of Directors and the Proprietors have always 
considered ita bardship, that this duty was not allowed to be 
paid from Afe-profits of-the Cbmpany f we have tlw honor te 
enclose copies of letters on ihis subject, which were addressed 
to Lord Castlercagh in 1803 qnd 1804 , and «>€ flatter , our¬ 
selves that the argurnents Hliw contain will induce youi* Lord- 
ahip, when the qticstiofa of renewing- tiiei priviieges'of the 
Compai>y is under discipssioin^' to recommend that authority 
may be given to m^e ^'^Pfoperty^doty on theniiirkfcads a 
.charge on the general profits of the Coai^y. 



the: .xisT-tJftrtH 3g, 

J’'%e:fhe profit*-of the CotopiQy 'vff 9 rjOT™* 

Itriaeed hy the Actof *793^ lopie 
flioiHdiatcfl’curasnQce^ hiiW«iic«irrojtin.f^npdj9if 
h<iitc»^ iiveay tww artangeroi^: i^fl 

will necessarily undergo consIderil^MI*Jp 4 iiOAlA^^. 
hoptf tharthe objeerisQ fonnerly 
’ IP it should biefinjdly deteratinsd, that ^ 
eonsiderable proportion of the OKcloitye.! |l>ipiSK^< 
Company is to 1 m made, it appears to be the joicM aec^ff^n 
that »ome boon should be held out to the Proprietoi^ iu 
leviation of the sacrifices to wtdch.ilMir consent, nwy be 
quired; we hope, therefore, we may be j[»crroitt^ to 
a confident mepeccation of your Lordship's &voftdsb|,^f{« 
deraticn of the points now stdxTuttei. 

We have the honor to te, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble seprantf, 
(Si^Md) Tacos BpsAStaust*; , 

W. H. B»P»mstpJ«t». 
Edwas» Passt, 

Ck-arlss M11.LS. 

7 'he Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 
dec. &c. dec. 

-No.3a;:vi. 

At fl S»etet Cotart (f Difdet&rs^ iidd an 

Tuesday, the a4th March *8ra. 

The ChairoMn frima the Comntittee of Corifspondeti^ 
iauf before the Court » letter froia Lord Mtlv^ ip dho 
Chah-tiiaD and Oepiity,. dated the slsriaitaot, sci^^ his 
seatimeatt i» reply leBer of the 4c}i inslantf 

elosiug' - ■ , * 

A paper emitiiaing ** Qbservanon* pii the Bb'niS 
**- ed by the Domitatiott^ of the Court of iDiireifotW^ 
Mawii-tSw." 

" Th* ChiuriBnja .|iiie Jfid before th)^^ Coyrt a lettef front 
Lord to fooCSuurawft and Pttp&ty, da^^tlie ra 

iasuuM, mrepliriofoe*vTOl^|^e»iuhi¥hfoe,£^t^tioh'ftOttt 
the ;CoditHhf,l>kn(itDm adi^^ |p l)us ptt me 

i«dt and 0; 

tA ' L The 
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The same were rcrad. 

Thp then moving the Court, , 

‘ Ord^^en, the several papers now tcad, together wltti 
the other correspg^nce, which Has passed, respecting 
negaciatipn Jor renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
pii^ijege 8 i<li 6 .,( 8 id before the General Court to be held to-* 
i^bbw*/and . RTtoted, as speedily as possible, for the infpr- 
niwdp of thii.rTOpnctors. 

No:xxm 

Lettsu /rom the Bt. Hon. Lord Viscount Mel-r 
vlUe lo the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, mo- 
ticed in the preceding Minute. 

..'Gentlemen, India Board, 31.5/JI/isrcA 1812 . 

I have delayed answering your letter of the 4 th instant 
(received the 6 th) until I could transmit to yon, at the same 
time, relics to the several propositions brought forward by 
the Deputation of the Court of Directors, at our conference 
on the 4 th instant. . 

In submitting to you these observations, however, 1 beg 
to be distinctly understood, as conveying to you only the 
present sentiments of His Majesty’s Government on the 
several points lo which the propositions relate. Public dis¬ 
cussion on such an important question, may possibly produce 
an alteration of opinion on some of the details; and though 
the subject has been fully considered, it may be deemed ne¬ 
cessary, in the further progress of the measure, to propose, 
on Some points, regulations of a different descriptiojt from 
those whi^ are Suegested in the enclosed observations. • 
The Court of Directors are perfectly correct in supposing 
that it is now, as it has been for a considerabletimc past, the 
fixed intention of His Majesty’s Gover.iment, to whnRbld 
their concurrence from any proposition which might be sub*- 
mined to Parliament for continuing to the £ast-ln£a Com¬ 
pany that privileges of exclusive trade on their pr^ent fool¬ 
ing. It is unneiiessary now to discuss, yvhetherthe provisions 
orthe Act of 17^3 (by which the Company’s monopoly 
was so fiir relaxed, as to iklnalt the goods of private mer¬ 
chants to-bp conveyed m 0ie Company’r ships) have in any 
degree fulfilled the expecuttioss iotpotiOhs of ffie 

laturc. 
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lature. U will not be deisied,' that tlie iaciljtks'^^i^^ hy 
d^t act have not been satiifattCry, at leait to tnc 
eftfier of this country 6f of India., Thfiy 
soiltce of constant dispute, and they have evCrt'cnta|l« a 
heavy expense upon the Company, without afFbtding-tb t^, 
Public any adequate'benefit from such a sacrioce.,. 
do me the justice to recollect, that in all our discUsiioilS d'n 
this subject, both recently and on former occasions, the ati. 
mission of the ships of jnercliaDts this country into the 
trade of India, in concurrence with those of the Company, 
has never been urged as a measure, from which much^WWf^ 
diate benefit would, in my opinion, be derived, either to the 
country or to the individuals who might embark, in the 
speculation; and 1 certainly am not without considerable 
apprehension, that, at least on the first opening of the trade, 
the public expectation, as to the British, territorjea in India 
affording any considerable outlet for British manufacture^ be¬ 
yond the amount of our present exports, may be disappoint¬ 
ed. On tliat admission, however, and on the necessity of 
guarding against the unrestrained intercourse of Europeansi 
with the territorie.s of the Company, or of the native States 
in India (in which also I fully concur), nearly die wh<jlcof 
the arguments adduced by the Court of Directors against 
any opening of the irs^u are founded. But it must be ye- 
coflccted, that in determining the question, as to continuing 
the whole or a part of the Company’s monopoly, it will be, 
the duty of Parliament to consider, not merely whether it 
may be safe to prolong it, but whether if may be unsafe to 
abridge or abolish it. As far as relates to the trade with 
India, and several otlier countries inebded wkhin the limita 
of the Company’s Charter, the Court do not appear to have 
succeeded in establishing the propo.sition, tiiat any detriment* 
wilinrise to the public mteiesr, cither in this country or in 
India, or ultimately even to interest of thcj Co«npa«y' 
nicmselvea, from the introduction of pfivate .adventuter*. < 

If the Qompany carry on their, trade !mor»|sxp*niivcly ai^ 
with less activity and industry than .qn'waie individuals, it if 
unjust to the cpwntyy, ps wellps tO’the<kinabitaritt of .British 
India, that the eicclmive monopoly shonldiie icoatiiuiedi: andv. 
ill such a stat^,,qf thills, the trade ia more Hfcely;tio be,ads<! 

vantageous tp die .cjyjntty, apdbenefoda^fco theih(fe#Wilabm!|i. 
their hands, man in those of the Company: but if the lat¬ 
ter shall conduct it with skill and enterprize, and with due 
t- 3 and 
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'■ 8th. Thcrie floCs not appear , to exist any sufficient reasott' 
for prisventing jihips from clearing out for the East-lodics 
fpOrti other ports of the United Kingdom besides the port of 
(London. 

- 9th* ItWJH be necessary, either by the regulations swg* 
gested in this proposition, or by others of a similar descrip- 
tioiif to guard Egaiiist the evil therein described. 

fbthj* It wiH probably be necessary to regulate the ex¬ 
portation of military stores to the East-Indies, and also of 
naval stores in time of war. 

I ith. Ii'is understood that the object of this proposition 
is to secure to the manufactuiers of piece goods in India 
the continuance of regular and constant employment, under 
the same system of local management, for their benefit, 
which prevails at present. If that object is likely to be 
attained, without continuing the restrictions mentioned in 
tliis proposition, it certainly would be desirable that they 
should cease, except in so far as it may be necessary to 
regulate the importation of Indian piece goods^ with a view 
to the protection of Biiiish manufactures. 

12th. As no such restriction exists at present in the im¬ 
portation of silk by private merchants, and as the uasons 
which have hitherto been adduced, on the pan of the Court 
of Directors, for establishing such a regulation, though en¬ 
titled to much consideration, do not aiipear to be c onclu- 
sive, it will scarcely be deemed expedient to agree to this 
proposal. 

13th. This suggestion appears to be perfectly reasonable. 

I4tb. It is undeistood, that this proposition is founded on 
a principle of guarding against the dangers to which vessels 
of less burthen than four hundred tons would be exposed on 
a voyage to the East-Ihdies, and also of providing for the 
security of the revenue, which might be afiected by per¬ 
mitting importations in smaller vessels., , Tliesc reasons, 
though entided to due’considerutioii, do not appear to be 
suffidcntly strbfig* to justify , tfee proposed restriction, or the 
making^d distinction, in tbat,i;espwt, between, ships trading 
to the ddd (6 odier cquDUjes.,, . 

. lythr^-his'secihS td b^ reippadble., (,v,- . - . 

* i6tte''ft>«WS'be.tO;pr9yide, ll^ rega- 
lationsj" fb'f’thfe dire'alia maip'tcuance of^thescvpersons, and ■ 
for their return to the East-Indies. 

lytli, This'proppsdl would be wholly inadmissible, unless 

4b 
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U were limited to such unexpircd engagements ,as do nof 
extend beyond Mardi 1814, when the Company’4 .^re^nfe- 
lerm of exclusive privileges will expire; but the public, may ■ 
fairly look to the Company to bear this burthen, as a, com-, 
pensation, to a certain extent, lor the contint^ce {of tjbc 
exclusive trade to China. 

18th. It will be indispensably necessary, for the perpe*®. 
of guarding against the inconvenience ,brf)ei(» alluded to, 
that tile existing restrictions shall be continued, with speh 
alterations as may be requisite, in the new system of trade. . 

19th. The number of His Majesty’s forces to be main¬ 
tained by the East-India Company may, without inconve- 
-ilcnce, he liinited, as heretn suggested. It will be iieces- 
iary, howevfi, in consequence of the increased extent of 
the Biilisli territories in India, since the passing of the Act 
by wliich the number is at present regulated, that a coost- 
'Jerablc addition should be made to it. 

aoili. It will be necessary, that the present system of Re¬ 
counting between the East-lndia Company and the Pay¬ 
master General should be abolished, and new itgulations 
enacted. ^ 

21st. These demands must necessarily be arranged on the 
principles suggested by the Committees of the House of 
C?onimon.«, who liavc reported upon the subject of the ac¬ 
counts herein referred to. If it were necessary or proper, 
in discussing the future regulations which it may be deemed 
advisable to establish, respecting the affairs of the East-lndia 
Ctimpany, there would be no difficulty in demonstrating, 
that the amount of force maintained in India has not gone 
beyond wbat was requisite for the defence and security of 
the Company’s possessions, and for other operations, inti¬ 
mately and inseparably connected with those objects. 

2 2d. The Proprietors ought to be secured, as at pre¬ 
sent, in their dividend of ten and a half per cent. 

23d. The whole of the surplus funds of the East-lndia 
Company, at home and abroad, ought to be applied, in the 
hrst Instance, to the reduction of debt, till it is reduced in 
India to the sum of ten millions, and the bond debt at home to 
the sum of. three millions, after providing for a prbpottiorbte 
increase of the capital stock of the Company, if tb^ shatt 
think ht to avail themselves of the power now rested in 
them by lawr to that efiect. 
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34th. It is intended to submit to JPor/tatnest a propositioo 
po tim »y ■ 

ebraiited df the 

«f f ^'-'i^ort the ^ddtiee 'df that 

counj^i^-mthbut lic«i«e < 5 >onf'Ar C»hiJ»bhy/ip't«H’ h^ 
ftnbleip the mode herein saggestecU There seeihs to he 
no neMdia for 't?j& 1 oding the pWfate trade from the 'Spice 
Isiatuls/ ■■ ' ' . 


No. XXIX. 

LETtjtk from the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscottnt Melvilte 
/0 ?//e Chairman afid Deputy Chairman, also no¬ 
ticed in the Minute above-mentioned. 

Gehdtthen, IneHa Board, i^d March, i8i2. 

1 have had the honor to receive the two letters which 
the Deputation from the Court of Directors addressed to me, 
on the 18th and 19th, instant. 

It is undoubtedly reasonable, that the further term now 
proposed to be granted to tlic East-india Company of their 
privileges of exclusive trade and the government of the Bri¬ 
tish territorial possessions in India, should he for such a 
period, as may be sufficient, if unforeseen contingencies do 
not arise, to produce a considerable reduction or the debt, 
both in India and at home. The expetifnee, however, of 
the last twenty years, has sulEcieutly demonstrated, that it is 
impossible to calculate, with any degree of accuracy, on 
what may be the state of the Company’s ^fFatrs in Intba at 
the expiry of another period of the same duration. If they 
are prosperous, the same term as was granted in 1793 will 
be sufficient for the purposes described in your letter of the 
18th; but if untoward events shall occur, and the Com- 
pany shall be again engaged in expensive wars, it will be de¬ 
sirable that Paniament should have the oppottunity of re- 
cousidering the subject, and of making such new provisions 
as tlic case may appear to require. Under those circum¬ 
stances, 1 do not think it will be adviuble to propose a longer 
term than what was grapted by the Act of 1793, vix. twenty 
years from the expiry of the existing period^ with fluuc years 
previous notice. 

I have: 
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I have ao hesitation in aJmittiag that the sugge^ion in. 
your. Letter of the i9th instant, relative to the coi^^anc;s 
of the divitfend of ten shillings per cent, oo-the existjt^car 
pital of the East-India Company,,after the separate ,fuf)d 
shall be exhausted, is reasonable, and that it will be proper 

to comply with it. r , t> ' 

Your proposition, in regard to tl\e payment of tlic rpr 
perty-tax, requires much more consideration, and I cannot, 
at present, bring myself to concur in the expediency ^ of 
agreeing to submit it to Parliament. A confident expectation 
may be entertained, from the state of the Company s re¬ 
venues in India, and from the reduction of expense wlrich 
lias already taken place, or tvliich may still be cflected, bolli 
at iiome and abroad, by means completely within your power, 
that a large annual surplus will be available towards the re¬ 
duction of debt; but when it is recollected, that though the 
amount of the debt in India has recently been consi¬ 
derably diminished, it has been proportionably increased at 
home, and considering, also, that provision must be made, 
for the possible contingency of the Company having to pay, 
in ihis country, the inicicst, not only of their large debt at 
home, but also of tlie whole debt of India, 1 do not think 
that it would be wise or prudent, at least till after the expe¬ 
rience of a few years, to make an addition to' the permanent 
charges of the Company at home, to the amount of the 
Property-tax upon their dividends. 

• I am. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signrd) MsLVItLE. 

TIic Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of die East-India Company. 


M 
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No. XXX. 

NoTii fvom Lord Melville inclosing Copy of a Me- 
solution of a Meeting of Pcrsom interested in the 
Tin Trade. 

Lord Melville presents his compliments to the Chair¬ 
man and Deputy Chairman, and transmits for their con¬ 
sideration, the inclosed copy of a resolution of a meeting 
of- persons interested in the Tin trade, which was com¬ 
municated to him by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

India Board, Sth March, 1812 . 

“Resolved, “ liedruih, 2ithFtbrumy, 1812, 

“ That Lord Falmouth, Lord De Dunstanville, the 
Lord Warden, the County Members, Davies Giddy, 
“ Esq., Mr. Unwin, and any other gentlemen of the 
“ county, interested in the tin trade, who may happen 
“ to be III London, be desired to use their endeavours to 
“ get a clause inserted in their, charter, binding them to 
“ export a certain quantity of tin, not exceetling 1200 
tons per annum, at a certain price, to be fixed at 
“ twenty per cent, under the average price of,, tin in 
r.oiidon in each vear.” 


No. XXXI. 

I-ETrEu /rowi the Cliairman and Deputy Chairman 
to the lit. lion. I.ord Viscount Melville, in reply 
to the preceding Note. 

ISlY J.oRD, East‘h\diaHouse, 2 \stMarch 1 . 812 . 

We have laid before the Court of Directors of the 
F.ast-lndia Company, your Lord.ship’s note dated the Sth 
instant, tnuisinittiug copy of a resolution of a meeting 

of 
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of persons interested in the tin trade of tlie county of 
Cornwall, held at Redruth, on the 24 th ultimo, dcsiripg^ 
the Noblemen and Gentlemen of that county to use their 
endeavours to get a clause inserted in lite East-India 
Company’s Charter, binding .the Con)[}any to export a 
quantity of tin, not exceeding twelve hundred tons [icr 
aimuni, at a price to be fixed at twenty per cent, under 
the average price of tin in London each year; and we 
luivc been requested to inform your Lordship, that the 
Court have been Uiiifornily actuated by the strongest 
wisli to extend generally the sale of Britisii manufactures 
and produce witliin tlio limits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade, and that tile Cour. doubt not that tlic correspon¬ 
dence which has from time, to time taken place, between 
them and the gentlemen interested in tlie Bri¬ 
tish Mines, together with the increase of three pounds 
per ton which the Court have agreed to pay in liie present 
year, have impressed those gentlemen with a full con¬ 
viction that the article of tin lias been a very parlhmiaf 
object of the t.'ourt’s attention. 

That in pui ■>nance of the arraiigctnent made hciween 
the Kast-Itidia Company and the coutii y of CoruwajJ, m 
the year 1789 , there has been sold at the several factories 
in India and at China, in twcnly-tt' o years, t!ie to'ui 
<}uantity of sixteen thousand six hundred and fiity 
(liijtJSO) tons of British tin, for the sum of one iuilli>m 
three hundred and ninety-nine liiousand two hundred 
{ 1 ,; 399 , 20 U) pounds sterling, wliicii gives the averatp^ 
!uiiui.d tjuantiiy of seven hundred and fifty-six ( 750 ) 
and the average sale price of eiglity-four pounds (tSS-i) 
per toiV 

That it is understood, the quanlily of tin anniiidly im- 
]5iirte(t into Canton atnoiints to about cigiiteeii hundred 
(1800) tons, and that the Court arc most reaily and de- 
siitjusto use their endeavours, that the whole of the sup¬ 
ply of that country, and also of the Peninsula of India, 
should be from the mines of Cornwall. But the Court 
fear, that the circumstances hereafter noticed will be 
fonmi to be such, as to render it a m.itter of ddficiilty to 
inauitain the export of British tin at its present average 
annual quantity of about eight hundred tons, and con¬ 
sequently, that a {ittrnianeift annual export of twelve 
iiiiudred tons will have a tendency, by overstocking the 

M 2 , itiaiket. 
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niarket, to reduce the sale price in Asia, and to produce 
h loss, even ait tlie present rate of cost paid by the Com¬ 
pany, but which being superadded to ttie increase of cost 
requirod by the resolution of the gentlemen interested in 
the tin mines, would cause a loss of most enormous ex¬ 
tent to fall upon the Company, and which the Court arc 
satisfied could not have been in the contemplation of the 
gentlemen who framed the resolution which has been 
transmitted to the Court. 

That it is well known to the gentlemen of the county 
of Cornwall, that Malacca, Banca, and other places in 
the eastern parts of India, produce tin in great abun¬ 
dance ; and as some of these territories arc now under the 
dominion and government of His Majesty; and as the re¬ 
strictions which have lately checked the trade of others, 
which still remain under their native princes, will have 
been removed by the annihilation of tlic power of the 
Dutch and French in the Eastern Seas, and the with¬ 
drawing of the obstructions to free intercourse conse¬ 
quent to a state of war, it would seem to follow of course, 
that the exportable commodities of those countries will 
find a more qiiick circulation in the places where they arc 
required, and that Malay tin will be sent to China in 
considerable quantities, as formerly. 

That the Dutch Company arc understood to have had a 
treaty with the chief of the island of Banca, by which 
that personage was bound to deliver to them the whole of 
the tin produced in his territories, at the price of twenty- 
seven florins per hundred pounds Dutch weight, which is 
equal to about fortj'-seven pounds ten shillings per ton, 
English weight; but which treaty being compulsatfory on 
the part of the Dutch, was evaded, whenever it was in 
the power of the native chief to obtain surreptitious sales 
at a higher price ;,and from the information whicli the 
Court have obtained, the fair current price of Banca •iin 
may be stated at from sixty-seven pounds to seventy 
pounds sterling per ton. The Dutch Company obtained 
about one thousand tons of Barica tin annually, at the 
treaty price of jS 4 T iGs., part of Which they sold in Asia, 
and part was sent to Europe, in tlie regular course of 
their trade. Tin is also produced, in considerable quan¬ 
tities in the countries lying on the Western side of South 
America $ and the Court could, at the present time, pur- 

cliase 
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chase a quantity of South American tin, now, in Spain, 
but whicii of course they decline, not intr^iding, dn any 
account, to encourage foreign tin. 

I’hat as tliere does not appear to be any sufik'ient rea¬ 
son to expect that British tin will produce a Uiglier price 
in China than Banca tin, and as the Court see no reason 
whatever to hope, that the average, prices which have 
been obtained for tin in the last twenty-two years will be 
exceeded in the ensuing twenty-one, so the Court would 
not be strictly justihed in taking a higher sum for the fu¬ 
ture estimated sales than i^S4 per ton, or fifteen tales per 
pecul. 

That it further appears, the average price of al) the 
tin which has been received by the Company from the 
county of Cornwall has amounted to seveuty-fonr pounds 
one shilling per ton, at which rate of cost the Court will 
state the price which the tin ought to produce in China, 
to reimburse the Company in the aeiunl charges, except 
the freight, wliich the Court propose wholly to omit, they 
being ready to carry the tin out freight free. 

Cost per ton, as above I O 

Freight - - - - - - - 000 

Insurance, 3 per cent, in time of peace, 6 

jier cent, in war, say 4| per cent. - 3 0 8 

Omit charges in Kiigland - - - - 0 0 0 

Charges actually jiaid in China, 2 per cent, 
commission, besides boats and charges of 
llie Factory, but say only 2 per cent. - 10 8 

Interest for four iiioiitlis, at 5 per cent, per 
annum 148 

Total costof a ton of tin - - tSuo 2 0 

That it appears from the above calculation, the Com¬ 
pany have hitherto received t&e dilferenco between j 6?84 
per ton and ^80 2s. per ton, say j£z 18s., as a com|x:n - 
sation for freight and charges of establishment; but as tlie 
Court have, in the present season, agreed to receive 
eight hundr^ tons of tin at tile advanced price of 
(ler ton, tlie computation will be'rpafter be as follows; 
Cost price per ton - . « - ; - - -fTS 0 O 

, Carried, forward - .i'18 0 O 

Freight 
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Brought forward - 

.£78 

0 

0 

Freight - - - - - * - 

0 

0 

0 

Insurance 4 | per cent, average of war and 




■ peace - - - *• - ’ - 

3 

10 

3 

Charges in England ... - 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto in China, 2 per cent. - - - 

1 

11 

2 

Interest, four months . _ - - 

1 

6 

0 


.£84 

7 

4 

Estimated sale proceeds, on an average of 




twenty-two years, is 1.5 tales 0 mace per 




pecul, or per ton . - - - 

S4 

0 

0 

Difference - - - 

£ 0 

7 

4 


being a loss of 7 j. ^d. per ton exclusive of freight ami 
charges of cstablislnnent. 

But as tlie Court are desirous of extending to the ut¬ 
most the advantages whicli may arise to the county' of 
Cornwall on the present occasion, they propose tiiat the 
last price of tin in China known to the Ccui t, viz. 15 tales 
5 niacc per pccul, should he taken as the standard of 
computation, although the Court are fully satisfied tliat 
that price will not be obtained for a scries of ycais, in 
case of an enlarged exportation of twelve bundled tons. 
'I’he estimate will then be: cost and char¬ 
ges of a ton of till, at a^ 78 , as bofore - dBH 7 4 

fialc proceeds, at 6.;. 8<f. the tale, and IS 

talcs 5 mace the pecul - - - - 86 16 O 

Difference - - 8 8 

which difference of £2 8 s. Sd. per ton is to defray freight 
and charges, as before. 

That the Court having thus fairly and explicitly repre¬ 
sented the experience of the past, and assumed the most 
favorable view of the future state of the trade in British 
tin to the countries witliiu the ComfKiny’s exclusive limits, 
the Court will revert to the effects which would probably 
be produced by the adoption of the proposition of'tbe 
county of Cornwall, as to an exportation of twelve hun¬ 
dred tons of tin, at a price to be fixed, from time to 
time, at twciitv percent, below the London current price. 

That 
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That the price of Cornish tin, in the year 1750, was 
about ^7 t. 10s. per ton in LtHtdon, at about which'price, 
it continued (wirii some fluctuations) until the year 1789, 
tlie date of the agreement with the Comiwiny, in whicli 
year the average price was tSlO. 10s. per ton iti London. 

I'hat in consequence of the arrangement with the 
Company in 1789, whereby the surplus quantity of Cor- 
uisli tin has l)ccn taken out of the Loudon market, the 
jn'ice of that tin has risen to .^“100, <£’120, <^150, and 
even .^'17 1 per ton, whereby the miners have been enabled 
to work tliekr deerK-st mines, and to meet the pressure of 
tiic limes, in a; imicli tluu the agency of the Conipan}', 
in this pariieulai, ii.is been termed the political salvation 
et’ liie, V. 

'I’liat till, priv'’ of llnti.sh tin, this day, in London, is 
redueed to il'i;) per ton, iihlio'igh a parcel of prize 
Ai-iatit till lias now produced at tlie Company’s sales as 
hi!;[i a pri. e as j£fis7 per Ion, tlie. fail in British tin ari- 
siii;;, ’.lie Court upjireiieiid, from the markets here being 
overstoeked, bv rea.soii tliat tlie miners have declined to 
deliverto tiie Company, in the last three years, the usual 
qii.iiiiity of tin for exportation lo China. 

'1 Imt it cannot iie doubled Imt that the price of tin will 
again advance in London, so soon a.sthe usual esport- 
au:in to Cliiiia .shall take place ; but tbe Court will assume 
merely, tliat it shall remain stationary, at the jircsent 
price of .Xl33 per ton. 

That in tins view of the ease, whicli it cannot be sup¬ 
posed will happen, but that the price must greatly rise 
beyond its present rate, the proposition before tlie Com t 
will operate to the Company’s loss, as follows ; 

The lilt me market price of tin, per estimate <£133 O 0 
Deduct 20 per cent. - - - - 2(i 12 O 

Leaves tlie price lo be paid by the Company 106 8 0 

Add freight - -- -- - OOO 

Insurance, war,* 6 per cent. - - - 5 6 4 

Charges io China act tia'ly paid, 2 per cent. 2 2 6 

Charges establisiiDients in England and 

Chiua - - - - 000 

Interest 4 months, at 5 per cent, per annum 115 6 

Cost and charges of a ton of tin 

• Pesce imurance, 3 per cent. 


115 12 3 
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. Brought forward ^115 12 3 
Sale price in Cbina> at^ the rale W 15 tales 5 

mace per pecul, is per top - - - 86 16 O 

Which leaves ihe loss ou each ton of tin at j^8 16 3 

And supposii)£.that twelve hundred tons are taken each 
year, the aiinuaX loss will bp, £34,516 : and further, if it 
be contemplated that the contract shall be binding upon 
the Eust-India Contpany for twenty-one years, the gross 
loss in that time, at compound interest, will accumulate 
to upwards.of £l ,300,000. 

That the'Court at e fudy sensible of the obligation which 
is imposed upon the Company, in return for the exclusive 
privilege of trade to China, to exert their utmost en¬ 
deavours to extend the consumption of Britishinanufac- 
tures and produce in that empire; a duty which they 
have most actively performed; and in the present instance 
with eminent success. 

That the Court desire steadily to follow' the same prin¬ 
ciples, and will therefore carefully abstain from making 
any observations on the present occasion which may call 
forareplj’; but as it has been demonstrated, that the 
present comparatively favorable condition of the tin miners 
has arisen entirely from the Company taking off their sur¬ 
plus tin, without any profit, or expectation of proBt to 
themselves, it cannot be reasonably expected, that the 
success and stability which have been occasioned to the 
mining interests, should be urged as a cause to prove that 
the Company should embark in a new undertaking, which 
will most certainly be productive of the ruinous eflectsc 
above-mctitioned. 

That as the gentlemen of the county of Cornwall have, 
during the whole course of the last arrangement (twenty- 
two years), expressed themselves satisfied with the justice, 
and indeed with the liberality of the Company’s proceed¬ 
ings, the Court cannot but consider, that those gentlemen 
were not sufficiently informed of the actual state of the 
tin trade in Asia, when they drew up the resolution now 
under consideration. 

That the Court cannot, therefore, consent to pledge 
the East-India Company tp receive tin at the high price 
now contemplated, nor ut any indefinite price dependant 

upon 
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upon fu'ture contingencies; bat that the Court will be 
ready to, purchase of the county of (^mwall the annual, 
quantity of eight hundred tons'of tin, at the pribe of 
£80 per ton, payable by bills of exchange, at twelve, 
months date, as at present, wiA interest for’ six toonthkj 
at five per cen^' P®*" in time .of yrar^ and four 

percent, ^r annum in time'Of’pbacej the^esttttiated Olit-" 
run of i^ieh will probably be as follows, va. [ 

Cost of a ton of tin - ^<i^O 0 £^ .. , 

Freights «' • * ^ .» • - « * • 0 O O. 

Insurance, 6 per cent, in war • - - A 16 0 . 

Charges in England ------- 0 0 0 - 

Commission in China, 2 per cent. - - 1 12 0 

Charges Establishment in China, boats, 
and interest four months at 5 per cent; 
per annum. -------- - 16 8 

Total cost and charges of a ton of tin - £81 14 8 
Sale in China, estimated to be 15 tales 5 
mace per pecul, or per ton - -- -86 160 

Loss per ton - • - - - - - tSO IS 8 

And that the Court will be ready to take a further 
annual quantity of four hundred tons, should the County, 
sec lit to offer the same, at the price of i8lS per ton, 
payable as abovei 

But that should the newly acquired territorial posses¬ 
sions in the Indian seas, aided by the events which are 
passing fn South America, open facilities for importing 
increased quantities of tin into China, so as to reduce the 
price there in any considerable degree, it is tb be under¬ 
stood, tha.t the sum of £S0 and £l5 per ton shall undergo 
revision, witK a view to a just and proportionate reduc¬ 
tion: on the contrary, should the price of tin be advanced ' 
in China, the Company wilf be ready td make an equiva¬ 
lent addition to the prices now coiiceded. 

That should the county of Cornwall not approve the 
above propositions, the Court will be ready to receive 
annually twelve hundred toils of tin, and to consign the 
same to C^fha^ fftfb of freight,* there to be sold oii accounr 


In peace 3 per cent. 
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of the proprietors, deducting only the insurance and 
actual expences, agreeably to the plan suggested by 
Nicholiis Downethorne, Esq. Chairman of the Quarterly 
Tin Meetings in Cornwall, in the year 1789. 

That the Court are desirous, that the County should 
adopt the latter proposition of receiving the actual sales in 
China, rather than the former, of selling the tin to the 
Company at tSso per ton ; and as it may be desirable to 
the proprietors of the tin to receive the greater part of 
the estimated proceeds before the account sales can arrive 
in London, the Court will agree to advance bills, as at 
present, at the rate of £60 per ton, upon the delivery of 
the tin to the Company, in London, to be repaid with 
interest at five per cent, per annum, out of the amount ol 
the sales. 

We have the honor to he. My Lord, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Jacob Bosanouei, 
Hugh Inglis. 

The Right JHon. Lord Viscount Melville, 

&c. &c. &c. 


No. xxxir. 

M a General Court of the United Company of Mer¬ 
chants of England trading to the East-Indies, 
held on 

Wednesday, the 25th March 1812. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that it is made 
special, for the purpose of laying before the Proprietors 
the communications which have taken place between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Court of Directors, re¬ 
specting the renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

The following papers were then laid before the Court 
and read, viz. 

Letter from the Right Honorable Robert Dundas to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated the 80th Scpicm- 
ber 1808. 

Minute of a Secret Committee of Correspondence, the 
3 2th October 1 SOS} and 


f.cttcr 
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Letter from the Cliairman and Deputy Chairman to th? 
Right Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the same day. » 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday 
the Ifitli December 1808 ; and 

Letter from the Cliairman and Deputy Chairman to tlie 
Right Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the same daj'. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, 
the IStli January lS09 ; and 

lauter from the Right Honorable Robert Dundas to 
the Chainnan and Deputy Chairman, dated the 28th De- 
ccinhcr 1808 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday, 
the 17tb Jainiary ISO'). 

Letter from the Cliairman and Deputy Chairman to the 
Right Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the IStli January 
1809. » 

Minute of a Secret Committee of Corresj>ondence, the 
28th February 1809. 

Letter from the Cliairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the Right Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the 5th De- 
eeinlter 1809. 

Letter from the Rtglil Honorahle Lord Viscount Melville 
to the Chairman and Deputy t .hainnan, dated the 17tli 
Dcceuiber 1811. 

Mimiie of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Mon¬ 
day, the 2d March 1812. 

I.ettcr from the Cliairman and Deputy Chairman to the 
Riglii Honorable Lord Viscount Melville, dated the 4th 
March 1812. 

Miiyitc of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, 
the 6 th March 1812. 

Hints approved by the Committee of Corresitondencc, 
and submitted to the consideration of the Right Honorable 
Lord Viscount Melville. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Right Honorable 
Lord Vi.scoimt Melville, dated the I8th March 1812. 

Letter IVom the Deputation to the Right Honorable Lord 
Viscount Mcfville, dated the 19th March 1812. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tues¬ 
day, the 24th March 1812. 

Letter from the Right Honorahle Lord Viscount Mel¬ 
ville to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated the 
21st March 1812. 

V 2 


Observations 
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Observatiotis on the Hints suggested by the Deputation 
of the Court of Directors the 3d March 1812, Averted 
to in the foregoing letter. 

Letter from the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Mel¬ 
ville to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated the 
23d March 1812. 

It was then moved, and on the question. 

Resolved Unanimously, That the con.dderation of the 
above mentioned papers be adjourned till Thursday next, 
the 2d April. 


No. XXXIII. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

the 31st March 1812. 

Read again, and considered, letter from Lord Melville, 
dated the 21st March, and his Lordship’s observations on 
the Hints. 


No. XXXIV. 

At a General Court of the United Company of Mcr^ 
chants of England trading to the East-Indies, 
Held on Thursday, the 2d April 1812. 

Minutes of the last Court of the 25th ultimo were read. 
The Chairman acquainted the Court that it was assem¬ 
bled for the purpose of taking into cousideratibn the 
papers which were laid by the Court of Directors before 
the General Court on the 25th ultimo. 

It was then moved, and after a miittirc deliberation. 
Resolved Uiiammously, That this Court having perused 
the papers laid before them at the last General Court, 
desire to express the high sense which they entertain of 
the great ability', zeal, and fidelity, with which the 
Jlirectors have maintained the interest of the East-India 
Company. They, return them thanks for the potverful 
and convincing arguments by which they have shewn the 
danger which would await the British empire, frmn open¬ 
ing the trade of India, and the im^nse advantages wpirh 
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tJjc nntion lias derived, in strength, revenue, territory, 
and elianieter, from tlie capital and the exertions gt tltis 
Corporation. 

Tiuit al'.liough this Court will feel it their duty, on all’ 
occiMMim, to how to the delerntination of tlic Legisla¬ 
tor, , tji, Y cannot but oliscrve with extreme conctern, 

• 'I' proposition is suggested of an increased or further 
' ■ o! either now or hereafter, or advantage of any 
’i;!e ! whatever, to the Proprietors of I'iast-India Stock ; 
. 1 '' V ehs'andiiig the negociation for the renewal of the 
e el, i,i i 7 <i 3 , uegmi with a proposal for an increase 
■ • '1 ii III! oi' two per cent., wliieli Charter (tpened the 
' ■ ■’.lie fii'.' ie a limited and partial degree ; and iiolwitli- 
'tanitii.'i ih.it, while siicii great anti progressive, advaii- 
f.iges h.tve been ohiained for the public at large, the 
Proprietors tlieniseivc.s liave made little more lli.in coui- 
nioii interest of their money. Tliat now to be called 
upon to part w ith an imdeliiied proportion of a trade 
thus established, and tnaintained liitlierio at their sole 
expeiice, witljoiit any coii.siderutioii for the same, seejirs 
to them to be whnilv irietpiitable, Ihuler these imjires- 
-SiOiis, tins Court eonlides to tin' llt.iiorable Court of 
Dir. etors the care of its interests in the farther iicgoeia- 
tioti i ir d new Cliarter, trusting to the iu.stiee of their 
lello'A citizens, as well as to Ills Majesty’s (iovernment 
and to t'arlianient, that they s'.iall receive that liberal 
treatment, which tlioy regartl themselves as so eiiiineiiily 
entitled to at the hainlsof their country. 

And that tlie Directors be retjue.sted to report their 
jirocoedings, from time to lime, to this Court. 

That this Court caiinot contcmplato the essential 
change proposed in the coiistituiion ol the Company, by 
an iiiirestr.iiiied trade to and IVom India, without great 
concern and apprehension ; not so much on ai count of 
the injury to which it will subject the Cornpatiy in their 
commercial privileges and profit.s, as on account of the 
tendency which such a change must have to* affect the 
system established by the Legislature, for the civil and 
political government of the Companj’s territorial posses. 
sioDs, whilst it is not at all likely to afford to the eom- 
roercial interests of this country the advantages expected 

Sliould, therefore, the opening of the trade to India 

be 
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fee tb.e ultimate determination of Parliament, tliis Court 
canuii^ but express its hope, that all due care will i)e 
taken to accompany the enlargements which sliall he 
given to individuals in the Indian trade, with such re¬ 
gulations as shall most effectually guard against the dan¬ 
gers to %vhicb those enlargements might expose the 
existing system of Indian administration. 

Draft of a petition to the Honorable House of Com 
mons was then read, being as follows. \See No. XXXV.] 
It was then moved, and on the question, 

JResolved, That this Court do approve the above pe¬ 
tition. 

The Court then, on the question adjourned. 


No XXXV. 

Copy of a Petition from the East-India Company 
to the Honorable House of Commons, noticed in 
the preceding Minute. 

To the Honorable ike Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The hmnhlo Petition of the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East- 
Indies, 

SllEWETH, 

That by an Act of Parliament made and passed 
in the thirty-tliird }'car of tlie reign of liis present Ma¬ 
jesty, entitled, “ An Act for continuing in the East- 
“ India Company, for ,a further term, the possession of 
“ the Uritish tv-rritorics in India, together with their 
** exclusive trade, under certain limitations for establish- 
“ ing tiirther regulations for the government of the said 
territories, and the better administration of justice 
“ within the same; for appropriating to certain uses tlie 
“ revciw es and profits of the said Company, and for 
“ making proivsion for the good order and government 
of the towns of Calcutta, Madra.s, and Bombay;” 
recitinj^, that it w'as expixlient that the exclusive trade of 
vour Petitioners, wi>i>i i the limits of their charter, wliich 
by an Act made in the twenty-lirst year of his Majesty’s 

reign. 
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reign, for establishing an agreement with yo«r Petition¬ 
ers and otlter purposes, was continued to tliem‘fot R 
term thereby limited, should be further continued to 
them and tlieir successors, under certain linaitations and 
restrictions, for a term of twenty years, to be computed 
from the 1st day of March 1794, liable to be disconti¬ 
nued, at or after tlie end of such period, upon tliree 
years’ notice previously given by Parliament for tliat 
purpose; and that, during the said further term, all the 
tenuorial acquisitions obtained in the East-Indies, which 
bv an Act made in the seventh year of his Majesty’s 
reign, for establishing an agreement for thp payment of 
a certain annual sum, for a limited time, by your Pe¬ 
titioners, ill respect of the said acquisitions and the re¬ 
venues thereof, and by subsequent Acts were contiuuoJ 
in the possession of the said Company, togctlier with the 
territorial acquisitions then lately obtained there, with 
the revenues of the same, respectively, should remain in 
the possession of your Petitioners, without prejudice to 
the claims of the Public or of your Petitioners, subject 
to such powers ami authorities, for the s'upcriuteudaficc, 
direction, and control over all acts, operations, and con¬ 
cerns, which related to the civil or military govcrnnicMt 
or revenues of the said ttytitories, as had heen then 
already made or provide''any Act or Acts of Par¬ 
liament ill that behalf, and to such further powers, and 
under and subject to such other rules, regulations, and 
restrictions, relating to or concerning the said civil 
government and tlie ajipropriation of the said reve- 
Hues, as should be tlieii made and provided by the 
amliority of Pariiament; it was thereby enacted, tliat 
the said territorial acf|nisitions in t!ie saiil former Acts 
mentioned, together with the territorial acquisitions ilien 
lately obtained in the Kast-lndics, witii the revenues 
thereof respectively, siiould remain and continue in 
the possession of your Petitioners, for and during the 
further term by that Act granted to them in the said 
exclusive trade, subject nevertheless to the several regu¬ 
lations and provisions in that Act contained. And by the 
Said Act His Majesty w'as empowered to nominate, con¬ 
stitute, and appoint, during his pleasure, such Members 
of the Privy Coutieil, of whom the two principal Secreta¬ 
ries of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 

lime 
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tTrac lieiiyf -sJ+duld.i^lwa^'S three, juu4 titich other itwO 
perswks,AS Hi«.Maje*ity. should thi«k fit Wbe, aad wto 
^ould ttceer-dingly beaml bo suled CoiOfliiissioHers for tbo 
affairs ot'jfndia, And tW sakl Board of Cooiioissioners 
were, byjtJu; said Act, invested with full rpower and au¬ 
thority to-sofKM'iivtend, direct, and control ail acts, ope¬ 
rations, apd cottcerivs, wiiich it) any vtrays should relate to 
or concern the civ.il or mihti^ry government or revenues 
of the said territories and acquisitions in the East-Jndies, 
sub}ectiierertlieless to such directious, rules, regulations, 
and restrictions, and to such appropriations of the said 
revenues,, asavere by that Act made, provided, and esta¬ 
blished. And it was furtl)er enacted, that your Peti¬ 
tioners aiid their successors should have, use, and enjoy, 
and should continue to liavc, use, and enjoy, the whole, 
sole, and exclusive trade and tialhck, and the only liberty, 
use, and privilege of trading, trafficking, and exercising 
the tiadc or business of Merchandixi;, in, to, and from 
the East indies, iuai in, to, and from all the islands, 
ports, liaveus, coasts, cities, towns, and places, between 
tlie Cape of Good Elope and tl,e Streights of Magellan, 
and limits in.ati Act made in the ninth year of the ivign of 
King William the Thiid, or in a certain charter of the 
fifth day of Soptomber, in tenth year of the same. 
King, mentioned,, in as am|>fd'and bgnefieial manner as 
your Petitioners couki.tliercby or otherwise lawfully-trade 
tiicreto, subjgta nevertheless to ilie several limkationa, 
conditions, and regulations in that Act contained, and 
also subject to the proviso tln rcinafier contained, for de¬ 
termining the same, any former Act or Acts, matter of 
tijing, to the contrary notwithstanding. And it was fur¬ 
ther enacted, that your Petitioners should, at all ijmes 
thereafter (subject as aforesaid) have, bold, and -enjoy, 
and be entitled unto pli uud singular the profits, byngfits, 
and atlyatuages, jirivilcges, franchises, abilities, capaci-* 
tii's, pou'cr.s authorities, - rights,' remedies, methods of 
suits, pciM^tucs, forfeitures, 4i^ihd<^s, provisions, mat¬ 
ters, and tilings .whatever, whicli by any former Act or 
Acts of. IVrUaineiit,, or by any Charter... pp. f^hapters 
founded ibcreupoii, .or by.fu<y ckj^;Or yb^es the raid. 
Acts or Charters contained, wwe cuactnd,,givpn, gr^ntr 
ed, pi Qvjdvd, iimiied, established, .or.,4yclarpd, tP* for,; 
t.ouciiing,.pr cnucu;piiig your P» 4 itionci;«,'cith(w .byithe ,, 

name 
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name df> 4 be General Society entUkd* to the adrentage*^ 
given bqf an Act of-Parliatnefrt foA'aft^neie^ a ff 6 | 
exceeding two mrllions, Iw tlrt’iMlt'fice of ine Qr^n-pf 
Kiiglaud, or the body poiitlo and oorpofate, called of tfcte' 
name of the English.Company tradi% to the East-Ihdte#^' 
or the body politic and'corporate callbtl by ihe natnsW' 
the United Company of Merchants of EhglaWd tradii^to 
tiio East'Indics, and not by tliat Acti or any othtef Act 
then in force, repealed or altered, according to'the tenor 
iind true meaning of the said Acts and Charters, and of 
that Act, freed and discharged front all provisoes and 
conditions of redemption and determinatiowj in “any 
former Act or Acts contidhed 5 and tlie same, and every 
of them, were and was thereby ratified and confirmed, 
and to continue to be held and enjoyed, and be practised 
and put in execution by your Petitioners and their succes¬ 
sors, for the better and more effectually settling and secu¬ 
ring to them and their successors the whole, sofe, and ox- 
elusive trade to the Bast-Indies and parts afore^id. And 
for the preventing trade thereto, contrary to die true in¬ 
tent and meanibg of that Act, and for securing tdso theii; 
pussesaons, estatesi and effects, and governing their af¬ 
fairs and butinesiiy'in ail respects, as fuUy and etfectiiaily, 
as if the same profits, benefits^ advantages, trade, privi« 
leges, franchises,, abilities; capacites, powers, authorities, 
rights, remedies; aBethods isf suit, penalties, fodeiturcs, 
tiisiibililies, provisions, matters, and things, were seve¬ 
rally repc^tw and at large re-cnacted in the body of that 
Act; subject nevertheless to such restrictions, covenants, 
and agreeittents, as were contained in the said Acts or 
CliurtdrS 'thenin force, and not therein or thereby repeat¬ 
ed, varied, oraltered, and subject also to the several en¬ 
actments; conditions, limitations, and provisoes, in that 
Act contained. And it was thereby fcfrther enacted, that 
at any time; upon three years’notire to be given by Parw 
liament, after the first'day dc March, which would be 'in 
the year of our Lord’one thoo!^d‘iight hundred and 
. eleven,' npun .the expiratibnof ^'saSU ibriie years, apd 
upon {la^ieht made’to your Fetitidners, of any iiuw’ or 
sum* Whfcii, dndeii' fhbprilAis'fbns of any’Act of that pre¬ 
sent session of'P&riUMNtmt^ ^TOtild orniight, Upon die ex- 

I iiration of the said thrfie years,’ liecoitie pay^^le toyout 
Petitioners by the Public, uttotding to the true iiitent, 

o and 
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^and meaning of such Act, then and from thencefortba 
‘■^nd not before ot'rooher,. tl« said right, tide, and interesR 
of -your'Petitioners to whole, sole, and exclusive trade 

to. the said East-Indics and parts aforesaid, should cfcas© 
and determine. And it was thereby further enacted, thsit 
nofoiiigiri the said proviso,, last thescin before contained, 
or in any proviso in the said Act of the ninth year of King 
WrHiam the Third, or in tlte said Cliarter of the fiftlr 
day of Septei»ben,'in the tenth year of bis reign, or ia 
any other A« or Charter edntained, should extend, or be 
construed to extend, to determine the corporation of your 
PeuitioHers, or to hinder, prevent, or preclude your Pe-^ 
titioners or their successors, from carrying on, at all times 
after such determination of the right to the solo, whole, 
and exclusive trade, as aforesaid, a free trade into and 
from the East-Indies and parts aforesaid, .witti all or any 
part of their joint stock, it> trade, goods, merchandizes, 
estate, and effects, in common with other the subjects of 
•His Majesty, his heirs and successors, trading to, in, 
and from the said parts ^r limits.. Aud by the said Act, 
it is enacted, that tor and during so .kn^f' time as your 
Petitioners should be entitled, to t^faie .^rhole, sole,, and ex¬ 
clusive ttode and traffic Into and from, the Easuindies, 
and other places within the limits of their CUiarter, sub¬ 
ject to the provisions, regtilations, and Umitmions in that 
Act contained, thfe'^dlear probts arising from the said ter¬ 
ritorial acquisitions and revenues in Xndia,j a£ier doTraying 
the charges and iiixpnces of epUecting the saine, should 
be applied and disposed of Co the uses and purposes 
therein menlidned and expressed..;, .aid also .thatduring. 
the continuance of theeicclusive tradg to your Fstittoners, 
the t»ett proceeds of their sales pf. goods at Jhooae, witlj. 
the duties and allowances arising pri.yate-trido, rand all. 
other profits of youc Petitioners, ip Great firitaio, aften 
providing for'the payment offij^j^ ei^^nge then a!«r' 
ready accepted by ypnr .Pctjjdqiu^,.. ^s the same .sbodid 
become due, aud'for^e egrre^pt payjneptof ptbet dc^btsj;. 
intei tst, and'btftCT outgorngs, pljargias,; amd.pxppnces o£ 
your Petitioner^ftheirbond, ue]^i*^waya,!pttfept(d)i should 
be applied and deposed of in th^jpan^, t^erfip mentiai, 
oned, as by the kid Act, feJaiic^-Impg tbdrej!pito,T^,. 
oiav more at large apiiegr. ^ ‘ ' 

Tlut the notite required,by^the kid Act of Parliament 

hath. 
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¥^b«en ffiven bj’ the Speaker of yobr Honorable House, 
for (^Homing the exclusive trauie of'your Petitioners, 
wi the lOtb day of Aprif, one thousana eight hundred 
and fourteen. 

That since tbC said Act was passed, further territorial 
acquisitiona, yielding a large revenue, have been obtained 
by yotir.Petkionersi and such acquisitions have been an¬ 
nexed to the several governments of your Petitioners m 
the East-Indies, and Sundry debts, to a large exttnt beyond 
what are mentioned in or referred to by the said Act, I»vb 
been incurred by your Petitioners, in the defence and 
protection of the^ritish pos^ssions in India, and by 
reason of wars, iirwhich the British nation has been en¬ 
gaged with European powers. 

That such debts bear interest, and some of them arc 
due in the JFIast-Indies, and others of tiiem have bceti 
discharged by your Petitioners, by means of money raised 
on tlicir credit in this country, under tlje authority of 
Parhainent. 

'I'hat by virtue of the terms of the obligations for other 
part of such Indian dtd>t, fqrther sums, to a large amount, 
'Will be payable shofdy* in this country, for which purpose 
it will be necessary for ybut Petitioners to raise a further 
sum of money here. 

'i’hat the system established by the said Act, for the 
government m the taritorial acquisitions in the East- 
Indies, for the management of the revenues thereof^ and 
tor the general Conduct of the affairs of your Petitioners, 
hath been approved by experience; but the appropria¬ 
tions made by tbe said Act of the profits arising from the 
territorial Revenues in India, and of the profits of your 
Petitioners at home; appear to your Petitioners to be 
inapplicable to the present state of the Indian debts and 
resourcos, and of tlie concerns of your Petitioners. 

Tlw* yimi* Petitioaers befieve, that it is undeiiiabie, that 
the exclusive trade carried ^ by your Petitioners has been 
a great positive advantage to the rtation; and although 
they do not presume to state as an incdntroyertibic facti 
tbatgveater benefit'wodM accrue from its being 

coutiiiucd in itt prtsbifl dtite-than from its being any 
further opened, yet yOnr Petitioners do venture huinblv, 
but confidently, to assure this Honorable House, tliat.the 
0 2 trade 
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China. couH not be opened in any degree, with- 
Dul extreme danger. 

That if it sliould not be seen fit to enlarge the term now 
,ted by your Petitioners in the whole of the trade which 
they now enjoy, without qualification, your Petitioners 
are ready to submit to such regulations as shall be just, 
and -as Parliament, in its wisdom, shall enact, for the 
conduct of the commerciai intercourse of His Majesty’s 
subjects, with those places which are within the exclusive 
limits granted to your Petitioners. 

That on-Rccoupt of the length and variety of the mat¬ 
ters necessary to be considered and prepared, in relation 
to the subject of this petition^ your P8titioners were un¬ 
able to prepare a petition, praying leave to bring in a bill 
or bills, relative to the Indian territories and trade, until 
the time limited for presenting petitions for private bills 
was expired. " • 

Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that leave may he given to your Petitioners, now 
to present a petition to tins Honorable House, 
praying that leave may be given to bring in a 
liill or bills, for continuing the possession, go¬ 
vernment, and management of the territorial 
acquisitions in the East-Indies, in your Petition¬ 
ers, subject to regulation ; and for altering the 
appropriations of the profits arising from the 
Indian revenues; and for enabling your Peti¬ 
tioners to raise such sums of money, or to con¬ 
tract such pecuniary obligations p their affairs 
, may require, in respect of the payment, in this 
country, of debts originally contracted in India ; 
and for settling the trade to the Eust-Indies and 
China, and otiter'(daces from the .Cape of Bona 
Esperauza to the Streigbta pf, Magellan; or that 
your Petitioners may have such other relief as 
their em>e,may requite. 

And your Pi^tioners, as in duty bound, shall ever 
pray, &c.' ‘ V' - hO 

MEMoRANppEt}, Ti^ JPtiiiion pr^ed leave to k pre¬ 
sented is recitediri ai^ JPetitinu. 
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No. xxxvr. 

At a Meeting of the Depidatiakt' 

Tlje4th April 1812. 

Tho Chairman stated, that himself and the Deputy h^ 
a conference yesterday with the President of we Beared 
of Coininissioncrs. 

Head again, and considered, the Hints and the Obser¬ 
vations on tlieiii. 


No. XXXVII. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The 6th /\|')ril 1812. 

The Chairman stated to the Committee, that the Chairs 
had a conference yesterday with the Ibresidcnt of tire 
Board c'l Commissioners. 

Letter from Lord Melville, dated the 21st March, was 
read, und further considered. 


No. XXXVIII. 

At a Court of Directors, held on 

Monday, 6th April 1612. 

On a motion. 

Ordered, That the Contpany's seal l)c affixed to their 
petition totlio Honorable House of Commons, whicii was 
approved in Court and in the Genend Court on the 2d 
instant; also to a Petition for leave to present the same: 
and that such Members of this Court as are Members of 
the House of Commons be requested to present tlie said 
Petitions. 

No. XXXIX. 

At a Court of Directors, held on 
Thursday, ' 9tb April 1812. 

'Onaffiotion, 

Jietolvedf That agreeably to the Court’s restdution of 

the 
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r. _ j ; 

tSS>''‘2d oftfyoVVpjjoifiting a Deputation of Directors to 
con^ wall Hk Maj^es^jr’s Mni^et*, on the subject of a 
.r^fc^^Sf-tni'uompanjrs prwiie^es, • the ori- 

dernaeotioued gentleojeii be appointed for that purpose, 

»ts. 

The Chairman, 

Deputy Chairman, 

The Wonorabie William Fullarton Elphinstone, 
Jacob Bbsanquet, Esq. 

Charles Grant, Esq; 

George,Esq. 
jSIliyard Pwry^ Esq- 
WtJliaiu Astell, Esq. 


No. XL. 

At a Meeting of the Deputation, 

The nth April 1812 . 

The Chairiinn stated,' that the Deputy and himjelf ha<l a 
contcrcnc e with the Earl of Buckinghanithire on Tut'sda\ 
last. , 

Head again the Hints and Observation?, and fltlibcraie^ 
thereon, as tar as Article 12 ;-— 

AnS adjourned to Monday next, at two oVioi k 

- Nb.'-XO. 

At a Meetwg of the Deputation, 

The 13 th April 1812 . 

Proceeded in deliberating further on the Hints and Obser* 
cations, and 

Adjourned to Wednesday next. 

' No. .xiLiLr, 

■if/ S Meeting of 

The I 5 tb .Aprir.ii^i*. 

Draft of a letter to the PrciildeiUlb^-tlic Bbard of Com- 
OMSsionecewa* read and approved j ' • 

And 
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And the Cbtirman> ‘ Rqoesi^ to lubniif dfBlinK.i» 
the Court of Dinsctort ^ 


N0.XLIII. 

Je a Secjnet C^rt qf Directors^ 

Held on Wednesday, the 15 th April 181 *. 

The Chairman from the Coatnakfiee of Corrcc|i|bndence 
lubmitting to the Court draft of A lettci: to the President of 
die Board of Commissioners for the Aflklrs of India', 

TJie same was read and unanimously approved. 


NaXLIV. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Right Honorable 
the Ear] of Buckinghamshire, miked in the pre¬ 
ceding Minute, 

My Lord, East-India Monst, t$tb April 

I'hc correspondence between tire President of the Board 
of Commissioners, on tire part of ILs Mvesty^s Govern¬ 
ment, and the Court of Directors of rite Kasf-lndia Cdm-' 
pany, on the subject of the lencwal of the Company’s 
Clurter, having been laid before the General Court of Pro¬ 
prietors, we now, in consequence of the resolutions of that 
body, propose to ourselves the honor of continuing the cor¬ 
respondence with your Lordship, and especially to reply to 
tlic letters of the late President, dated the a 1 st and 23 d of 
March, and to his Obitrvationt accompanying the former of 
tliese letters. 

In the first place, however, permit us to offer some remark* 
on the outlines of the negociacion, as far as it has hitlierto 
advanced, and on the opposition which has begun to shew it¬ 
self to certain propositions, respecting the necessity aud im¬ 
portance of which His Majesty’s Government and the £ast- 
India Company appear to have enterta^cd similar sditimcnis. 

It is maoi^, froitt tibc Inters written On the part of the 
Court of Directors, that they have cottomplated with the 
utmost reluctance such an enlargcmcui vf the trade to India* 
as seemed to be desired by His Majesty’s Ministers* becaiiae 

thejr 
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diey Mieved that the commendial adpaotages expected from it 
to tbis^ country would not berealiisdt and feared that ir might 
eventually endanger the security of the British possessions m 
the East. We must desire on the part of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, distinctly, and ip the face of the country, to state 
this opinion, not as advanced without conviction, to serve a 
cause, but as the genuine result of such knowledge and expe¬ 
rience as the Court possess, upon a subject respecting which 
they have better means of information, than any of those as- 
Soinations who are now eager to take full possession of the 
Eastern trade, and upon whicli also it is certainly material 
that the Public should form just ideas. We have, indeed, 
yet seen na arguments advanced, in answer to those reasons 
which the Court have offered against the opening of the 
trade, and particularly against the expectation of the great. 
increase to be produced by such a ntcasure in the exports from 
this country to India, and the imports thence. Lord Melville 
has signified his concurrence with the Court, in thinking that 
the public will be disappointed, at least at first, in this ex¬ 
pectation , and though his Lordship has said, that “ the 
Court do not appear to have succeeded in establishing the 
** proposition, that any detriment will arise to the Public 
interest, cither here or in India, or ultimatelv even to the 
** interest of the Company themselves, from the introduc- . 

tibn of private adventurers,” we most beg leave to observe, 
first, that cannot doubt, ** the introduction of private 
adventurers,” which his Lordship had in view, was less ex¬ 
tensive than is now likely to be contended for by some portions 
of the public, and was connected, in his mind, with limi¬ 
tations and restrictions in the conduct of the trade, which 


those who claim the largest opening of it exclude; and, ie- 
condly, that several reasons which the Court have urged, to 
that much detriment would arise from a general open¬ 
ing of the trade, remain unanswered^ cither in his Lordship’s 
ktters, or in any of the public resolutions we have yet seen. 
Until of late, the general language held on the su^ect of 
the Indian trade was <rather that die merchants of Great 


Britain should be allowed to apply dieir industry to such branv 
dies of it, and to such ports of dw Indiaa Seas, as the com¬ 
merce of the Company did not embrace, than that diey 
should invade the portion of the trade which the Con^any 
carried on. But now Kttle is said about the advantages to be 
derived from adventures to the unexplored parts of India, and 

the 
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tlic Greets. likely to be most warmly contended for are n^ 
new acjcessions of commerce to the'hitlttn, bat a'transfet^im 
much of ’those branches of tradi, ^rcady carried on by the 
Company irt^London, to individohts'in the ontports. Thb"^ 
large Concessions at first required from the Com|)any by Hf»'* 
Majesty’s Government appear only to have encouraged the 
merchants of the outports to make still funher demands ; rei- 
gartlless, as it would seem, of' the political consequences diat 
might ensue from a corbpliancfe with them, and apparently 
unaware, too, rhat the corporate Capacity of the East-India 
Company is petpctual, and cannot be atiOuiled, everi if'thje 
qualified monopoly they have enjoyed were tp cease. 

We arc confident, my Lord, it was not the intention of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, that the East-India 'Company 
should be broken down and despoiled of tltose faculties, tie* 
ccssary tb enable it to perform the important pan assigned to 
it by the Legislature in the government of the British empire 
in the East; a part which probably it will be allowed to have 
jterfofmed well, and with more safety and advantage to tlio 
mother country, than any other system, hitherto thought of, 
could Have done. The benefits accruing to that government 
by the reciprocal aids of revenue and commerce, the powers 
of which are unked in the constitution of the Company, in 
a way peculiar to it, liave been often seen and fdlly acknow¬ 
ledged, and were it necessary, it would be easy to enlarge 
uj)on them. These powers have noW become «0 iocorpo- 
raied, that it is impossible to separateflicm, without essen¬ 
tially endangering the whole of a system that hds proved in 
practice emihently^uscful. If, themom, the cPmffiercial part 
of that system sverenow to be destroyed, the politlcai func¬ 
tions exercised by the Company wqutd be «o weakened, as 
nt ces<?arily to bring hitd ytevf questions pf the last importance 
to the safiny of thC firitish'-empii't 4n« India, and of the 
British constitution at home. 

We hence assuredly reply, ri«it the wisdom of Parlia. 
rhent, and the good sense of the nation in general, will re- 
sist those tash and violent innoVatiens upon the system of the 
Company, which Ae merchants ^of different- towns, pro¬ 
ceeding upon theoretical ideas, and evbiiookitig most-matcrml 
facts, no#'appear to intend, S^hout^any;certainty, eveh of 
extending the commerce of^s countiy, but to thb.un- 
avctidablfe detriment of itt political interests aiffoad and its 
findllknal interest at home. 

■ '- p- 


It 
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It was in contemplation of dangers less immediate and 
alarming than the ^igns ‘ now avowed threaten, that the 
Court so earnestly proposed, that the renewal of the Charter 
should proceed, with certain modifications, upon the basis 
of the Act of 1793, which made the Company the medium 
of the enlargements of private trade; but having been forced 
to depart from this preliminary principle, which they still 
maintain consults the true policy of this country, and the 
sacrifice of which they may observe, by the way, inflicts 
great injury upon all the private interests and parties engaged 
m the Indian trade, as established by that Act, particularly 
on the commanders and oflBcers of the Company’s ships, 
whose professional merits are universally acknowledged, the 
Court aie, however, perfectly satisfied, from the assurances 
already given by His Majesty’s Ministers from the beginning, 
that any enlargements which may be given in the Indian 
trade shall be accompanied with such provisions, as will 
guaid against the dangers to which such enlargements might 
otherwise expose the existing system. 

Keveral of the precautions necessary in this view were 
suggested in the Hints submitted by the Deputation of the 
Court to Lord Melville, on the 4 th March ; and upon these, 
and the Observatkns made on them by him, we now feel 
ourselves called upon further to offer some elucidations to 
your Lordship. 

(Artklcs I, 2 , 3 .) On the very important head of the 
China trade, permit ns, i-'.y Lord, to remark, that al¬ 
though the securiiy .,J the rtvenui isL doubtless a very fit con¬ 
sideration fo! His Majesty’s Govcinir.cnt and for Parliament, 
yet the Coiniiany do not understand that the continuance of 
their cxcluMve privilege in this trade is rested on i (msiflera- 
tions of o;venue alone, nor that it ought to be uffc' :ed’'y 
any varying circumstances in that branch of ihe public 
affairs. The Company have tlie actual possession of tlic 
monopoly of that trade, which was given t%in for naiional 
pi ipo .es, and liy the perj'! luity of their coi^rate capacity 
must be more capable of maintaining it against the compe¬ 
tition of private merchants, than those merchants would be 
to drive 'hei’i out of ir. But such c< mpetition would be 
ru’o lU*^ t(' ibc public interests; for the Company aheady 
lui plv 'll- nation wiih as much as it wants of China commo- 
di.ics, wi.ith are almost entirely used for home consumption, 
and exports woollens and metals of this country, to the 

amount 
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amount of a million sterling aQouaU]r> at a loss to themsdvea 
during war. By competition, the cost of teas, and other-' 
China articles, would be cnlianced, the prices of our staples 
lowered there, and if individuals could possess themselves of 
the trade, the exports in those articles which they could not 
sell to profit would be lost to the country. A struggle, there¬ 
fore, tetween the Company and individuals, could only 
produce ruinous consequences to both. 1 he jealousy of the 
Chinese government, which now allows only one port of that 
vast empire for all its foreign commerce, and subjects the 
European residents at Canton to a confinement to their fac¬ 
tories for six months of the year, and to banishment to Macao 
for the other six months, would undoubtedly take alarm at 
the ingress of indefinite numbcis of unconnected English¬ 
men from Europe, and if it did not at once exclude them, 
would soon be induced to do so, by the disorders which 
would not fail to follow, and which are on the presentiJi- 
mited scale of intercourse, prevented or palliated only, by the 
extreme caution and established usages of the Company’s 
supra-cargocs. Thus the trade would be entirely lost to the 
country, and with it not oidy the export ol‘ a million of its 
manufactures annually, but a levcnue of four millions, witli 
the fleer of excellent sliips now employed in that commerce, 
to the great inconvenience of the people at large, the ruin of 
particular classes, and the < omplieated injury of the state. 
The resort of American shii>s to Canton, without either 
hindrance from the Chinese or consequent disorder, affords 
IK) parallel to the case of an open trade from Great Britain 
and Ireland to China. Those Americans, few in number, 
carrying thither only silver, and caitying away silk cloths as 
cvell as lea, derived their reception and protection very much 
from the orderly English factory long established there, who 
have endured treatment from the Chinese government, to 
which no representative of His Majesty could submit. We 
arc* .satisfied, tJjerefore, my Lord, that such provisions will 
he introduced into the new Charter, as w'ill cflectually secure 
this great branch of trade to the Company and the nation, 
in the manner it-has hitiierto been enjoyed. 

(Artldt 4 .) We submit, that this observation ought to 
run thus: ‘‘ This proposition ought to be acceded to ; with 
“ the teservation, however, that the Governments in India 
“ ought to be restricted from” making any alteration in the 

P 2 rates 
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rates of the duties sanctioned by the authoritiesSn England, 
or that they may hereafter sanction. 

(Article 5 ,) To thexoncession on this head, we wl h it 
tp be added, that the Company shall have a fair price for all 
the saltpetre they shall supply to the Government. 

. (Article 6 .) As the confinement of the private trade to 
and from India to the port of London is an article of es¬ 
sential importance on the whole of the present question, in¬ 
volving the safety of the Company, it may be expedient, that 
we state somewhat .fully the various and powerful considera¬ 
tions on which the propriety and necessity of the measure 
rest. These considerations relate to the usages resulting, 
unavoidably, from the nature of the Company, which for 
political, as well as commercial purposes, it is so maifvial 
to preserve; from the law of the land, the existing tights 
of individuals; the conveniency of the re-exportation of 
Indian commodities; and the secuiiiy of the public re¬ 
venue. 

From the first institution of the East-InJia Company, 
they have used the port of London only; and the practice 
of selling their imports by public auction only, is also al¬ 
most coeval with the Company. 

The utility which dictated the first of these practices i- 
obvious ; a litile consideration will shew the otlicr to be yet 
more neecssaiy. If private bargaining and trafficking with 
individuals, and from day to day, weic allowed in the sales 
of the great imports of the Company, how many doors 
would be open for collus'on, imposition, and abuse! It 
would be impossible the business couKl go on in that way, 
and the very liabiiitv of it to suspii it.n, would be en,ougb to 
destroy the confidence of ihc propiietors and the public. 
Besides, the importations of the Company coming in fleets 
at stated seasons, it suited the convenience of all panics, 
titat the sales should also be only at stated seasons, and 
public, which would afford the opportunity to buyers 
to resort from all parts, foreign as well as domestic, to tliose 
sales. 

In the ninth and tenth years of King William the Tliinl, 
the Ltgislature interposed to prohibit the sale of East-India 
goods, otlicrwise than by public auction ; and in the nexr 
year of that prince it was also enacted, that East-India 
goods should be sold only in London. Thus tlie law ai 
ptesem stands. 
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The immediate object of the legislature, in these enact¬ 
ments, appears to hare been the security of the revenue, 
then appointed to be derttfcd from the customs laid on 
Indian goods imported : And nothing so effectual could b© 
devised for that security. To bring the imports to one 
plate; to have them lodged under the keys of the Govern¬ 
ment officers; to have them sold publicly, in the presence 
of those officers; and, hnaliy, to have the tfcriea, thus 
carefully ascertained, collected through the medium of the 
Company, with hardly any charge: the whole of this 
practice is the most complete provision that can be imagined, 
against defect, fraud or expense, in realizing this branch of 
levenue to the public. 

But if this was material in the time of King William, 
when perhaps the revenue from East-India goods, inclu¬ 
ding China, did not exceed ^fioo.ooo, how essential must 
it be at present to the State, when fliat revenue exceeds four 
millions ! 

With all the care now taken, and when London is the 
only lawful place of importation, it is well known that 
teas, sliawls, silks (prohibited, for the encouragement of our 
own manufactures), and other articles, are at the present 
time, to some extent, smuggled on sliore from the East- 
India ships, notwithstanding the penalties of the law ; and 
when, in addition to the legal penalties, the offending par¬ 
ties, if the Company’s servants, are liable to furthci fines 
and mulcts on all illicit trade. But the hope of evading the 
heavy duties wili ever continue to operate on persons, who 
look no further than their own immediate profit or conve¬ 
nience. 

Every deviation from the established usage would so far 
de,stroy its simplicity and efficiency, and open the way to 
abuses. Suppo.se the importations to be allowed to go only 
to one outport, a new establishment, new cxpcnce, new 
trouble, would be created, and a channel opened for smug¬ 
gling, fraud, and abuse. What would it be, then, if se¬ 
veral outport s were opened for the landing and sale of In¬ 
dian and Chinese goods ? 

But this still supposes the Company, either for itself or 
for private traders, to be the only medium of impoitation. 
If, however, all individuals were to be allowed to iinport, 
and into all the ports of tire United Kingdom, especially if 
it were allowed to employ ships of small burthai, wnicli 
drawing little water, could run into obscure ports in the re¬ 
mote 
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mote parts of Englaiid, Scotland, and Ireland, where would 
be the. practicability of any safe control ? Legions of Cus¬ 
tom-House and Excise officers must be appointed, at a very 
great expense ; and after all, where the duties arc so high as 
they arc, especially on the articles of tea, silk, and fine 
muslins, smuggling without end must l>e expected. If pri¬ 
vate ships were allowed to go to the Eastern Islands, they 
could find means to procure tea j and if also allowed to re¬ 
turn to ilie outports, smuggling in that article would be by 
far the most gaining trade. 

At present the duties upon East-India goods are collected 
and paid in London, at a very small expense to Govern¬ 
ment, and to the full extent to which they ought to be paid. 
'I'hi.s follows, because the value of the goods is ascertained 
by competition at the Company’s sales. Were every port 
to have its India House, where would be this genet al com¬ 
petition ? The same goods which pay the <luty ad valortm, 
would be liable to one amount of duty at Fowey, to another 
at Dublin, to a third at Pott Glasgow ; all differing from 
each other, and from that paid at London. There would 
be no remedy for this inconvenience, whatever may be said 
by inteiested persons to the contrary. The endless variety 
or Indian commodities, renders it impossible that they should 
generally pay what are called yated duties, of so much per 
j)iece, or so much per yard. Pepper may pay a fixed sum 
by the pound, and sugar by the hundred weight; but the 
staple article of piece goods, and many others, must ever 
be rated by the value, quantity being uo just criterion. 

It therefore follows, from what has been above observed, 
that were the trade to be carried to the outpoits of the United 
Kingdom, the revenue drawn from Indian goods must be< 
greatly diminished, and the charges of collecting it greatly 
increased. 

Let it be next inquired, what would be the effect of 
such a change on different interests; the persons already 
possessed of valuable property employed for the Indian 
trade, the exporters of India commc^ities from this coun¬ 
try, and on the East-India Company itself? 

The City of London, in their coi poratc capacity, as con¬ 
servators ot the Tltamcs, and ail classes of persons in the 
metropolis, who arc engaged in the building and outfit of 
Bhip.s, in the cariiagc, warehousing, sorting, buying, and 
selling of the Company’s goods, have also a direct interest in 
the present discussion. 


The 
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The East-India Dock Company have likewise a very 
great and obvious interest in keeping the Indian trade ih the 
Port of London. 

With respect to the re-export trade in Indian commodities, 
at least three fourths of the imports from India Have hitherto 
been for the supply of the continental markets. The foreign 
buvers repose confidence in the regularity and publieity with 
which the Company’s sales are conducted. When the trade 
was solely in lire hands of the Company, the particulars of 
their cargoes were published immediately on thd arrival of 
the ships, and distributed all over the continent. Notices of 
the quantities to be sold, and periods of sale, were also pub¬ 
lished for the like distribution. The sales of each descrip¬ 
tion ot goods were made at stated periods, twice in the year. 
'I'he buyers, of course, knew the state of the market at the 
time of coming to the sale, and the purchases were made un¬ 
der an assurance, that no more goods, of such description, 
would be disposed of before the next sale. Hence they had a 
certainty of the market for six monilis. Tiiis esiahlished a 
solid confidence, which very much hciicfiied the sales. Such 
confidence has, no doubt, been nuicii weakened since 1793 , 
when private persons were partially admitted into the uade. 
The chief object of the private trader being, as it always 
must be, to obtain prompt sales to meet the payment of bills. 
East India goods are frequently resold, while ilirv remain in 
the Company’s warehouse, merely by a transfer of vouchers. 
The goods, wlien so sold, will pioduce fiom five to ten per 
cent, more than when in the hands of individuals. This is 
paiticulariy the case as to drugs, which aie subiect to great 

udulteiatiMii. 

.The ('onfidcncc that has been entertained of the Compa- 
iiv’s legulariry and fair dealing has been such, that the fo- 
leign in.yeis have given their ordtis to tlicir conesponiicnts in 
Li.nd 111 , on the faith merely of the descriptive marks; and 
goo.ij, o!i their arrival on the Continent, fiequeiitly pass 
through vaiious hands, before they arc finally unpack'ul. 

lly tli'i mode proposed, it is to be feared the foieign buyer 
will cease to be at any ccitainty as to his purthases and ilic 
qf dity of the commodities, and this may, eventually, lead 
toieigners to look diiecily to India,, for the supply that has 
hit'ieno been fuiaishcd 'h ough the medium of ilii'. country. 

T o speak now ot the elEcts of the proposed change upon 
the iiitcnistsot the Company. And first, with respc't to the 
East-India trade, properly so called, as contradistinguished 

fiom 
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from the imports from China. If the mode of private sale 
of Indian goods in every town in the kingdom were intro¬ 
duced, would not the stated and the public sales, to which 
.the Company are restricted, be continually anticipated, and 
consequentlw^the supply of the foreign markets be so also ; 
though on the whole, these markets could not take off more ? 
Could these sales, then, secure a general assemblage of 
buyers ? Could it Ire reckoned upon, that the Company’s 
goods would go off, as they usually have hitherto done, at 
the .sales ? Could the prices be expected to indemnify the 
Company, when the market should be lowered by the neces¬ 
sity or impatience of private importers ? Could tljc realiza¬ 
tion, in money, of the Company’s Indian imports be de¬ 
pended on; that realization, so necessary to the finances of 
the Company ? and if not, how could the currency of their 
affairs be preserved ? how could thtw pay for exports to 
India ? how could they maintain the fleet of ships they now 
employ in their Indian commerce ; a fleet so necessary for the 
transportation of troops and stores and warlike services in 
India ? And if the Company’s Indian commerce failed, and 
so much of the Indian imports were transferred to outports, 
what must become of many of the Company’#Svharfs, ware¬ 
houses, and other articles of dead stock, formed at a vast 
expense, in consequence of this Indian trade ? And where 
would be the benefit to the nation by the change ? Would 
it be any thing else but transferring to Bristol, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Dublin, that which London now has 
Would it be really any accession of benefit to tlie empire at 
large? And what, to look towards India, would be the 
efiect of unlimited trade from tlie outports of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland to all those regions ? Would it be possible 
to enforce the regulations which His Majesty’s MinistSrs 
think absolutely necessary, for preventing an uncontrolled 
intercourse with the East, and for averting the evils that 
would ensue from it ? 

These questions, to add no more, ought to be very clearly 
and satisfactorily answered, before so great a change is at- 
teii pted, before an order of things that has subsisted so long, 
and done so well, is subverted and destroyed. If great and 
sudden innovations ought, at all times, to be regarded with 
cai’tion and distrust, surely ought those in particular, whiih 
are proposed by men for their own.immedlate advantage. 

But what are the argummits with which the merchants 
of the outports may be supposed to enforce their claim ? 

Natural 
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Natural right;—the freedom of trade; allowing ercry 
mail to parry on his own business in his own way; the 
odium of the princi|)le of monopoly ; the disadvantage 
with which tliey would carry on the trade, it they were 
obliged to bring back their ships to London, instead of 
tlicu- own ports; the disadvantage to the country con- 

SUniLTS. 

To all this it may be replied, that siiiiposing the whole 
true, arc these arguments of weight and value suflicient to 
overturn the present long established system of the Com- 
])aiiy, and to endanger so large a portion ol the public 
revenue ? As to the arguments from natural right, &c., 
.such arguments must always be limited by eonsidcralions 
of practical good, d’lic only practical argunu uts that 
occur ill favor of the outports, are the advantage to the 
mcrcliants thein.selvcs and to the country coiisnmcr.s. Now 
what is the amount of this advantage ? Let it not be 
forgotten, that at present it is problematical, at least, 
wliethcr any great Indian trade can be established by the 
private merchants; tliat, at any rate, tlic chief part of 
Indian goods imported into f^nglatid is intended for rc-ex- 
portation ; that London is the iittest port and mart for thfc 
foreign trade, cspeciaUj' since the Warehousing Act; 
that there is really little consmuptiou of Indian goods in 
the interior of this country ; and that if no great accession 
of trade sliould be brought to the country by tlic private 
merchants, then tlioy will have sacrificed tlic existing sy.s- 
tem, without obtaining even the object for wliich the 
sacrifice was made. 

It may perhajjs be said, that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
has fiubiic sales, and that yet there are sales on account of 
individuals of the same articles the C'oui[»anv imoort. 
But this will form no ))arulie! case as to the Cuwpa'ncs, 
nor is there any great question of revenue eoncerned. 

• The only article imported by the Hudson’s Bay Compan y' 
IS furs. The sales of tins article, on private account, are 
also by auction, and it is believed confined to London. 
The whole is comparatively a small aftair, and can be of 
no weight in the present question. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it seems most certain, that 
on such slender grounds, with respect to advantage (and 
^vantage as before mentioned only to be taken from 
London for the outports!, with so little certainty of cstah- 

4 iishiiig 
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lishin" any great trade to or from India, with sucli immi- 
iiptit ha/ard to the Kast-India Company and to the reve- 
inic, it would be contrary to the prudent policy which 
this nation has generally observed, ami most unwise in 
itself, to venture upon so great titi innovation, some of 
the clfects of whicli were pointed out to the President of 
the Board of Coinmissioners three years ago (printed 
papers, page 30), cfl'ccts, wiiich, by Ins silence, he seems 
TO have admitted: and, iti a word, it may be, appre¬ 
hended, that they w'ould amount to t.'ie destrnetioii of tlio 
Company’s Indian trade, their Indian commercial estab¬ 
lishments, their Indian shipping, and finally leave the 
China monopoly so insulated and nnsup|)orfod, as to bring 
that also, at length, to its fall, and witii it, the whole, 
fabric of the Compatty, and the great revenue now so 
easily realized tlirough its medium ; nor can it be at all 
doubted that, in such case, the China trade would also 
be lost to the nation. 

It is not irrelevant to this subject to advert to a passage 
in the history of the Dutcli East-India Company, under 
the year 1602 . “ The plurality of Ka^t-lndia partner- 

“ ships or societies, at this time, formed in Holland, 
“ creating much disorder and clashing in that commerce, 
the States-General summoned before them the Direc- 
“ tors of ail those Companies, and obliged them to unite, 
“ for tlie future, into one, to •vvliicli United Company 
“ the states granted the sole commerce to East-India 
“ for twenty-one j’cars from the 20th March 1602 .” 
They had, in consequence, several Chambers ol East- 
Iiulia Commerce in Elolland, as Amsterdam, Middicburgh, 
&c. but they were all under one united Direction.* 
{Artidcl.) In the time of King William, the Com¬ 
pany were allowtHi five per cent, on the private-trade. 

(Article 8.) Many remarks made upon the sixth article 
•will also apply to this, which might have properly form¬ 
ed a part of it. We need, therefore, only observe here, 
that the permitting of ships to sail from the outports, will 
go very materially to injure the interests of those who 
Were let into the Indian trade by the act of 1793;—to 

increase 

* See Anderson’s Coinmeice, and Maepherson’s Annals of Com¬ 
merce, under 160?. 
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hicreasc ibe clanger of colonization abroad ;—and of in¬ 
jury VO tbo re venue, by smuggling, at lionie, as well 
anotlior dans'cr to i)e noticed in the nc^st article. 

[Aftuu' lu.) It is not only to all our Indian posscs- 
sio .s tii.il tlie cAportation of military stores ought always 
to be prohibited, but also to the numerous islands in lliu 
Kastern Seas, inhabited by a vindictive race of people, 
who may be ready, not only to buy warlike stores, but 
to engage Europeiwis in their quarrels, and the sailing of 
slops from tile outports will certainly increase tlie danger 
ol' these evils. 

[Article II.) T!ie existing law, as to piece goods, 
enables the Coinjtany to conhiie the imporfalioii of that 
ariitle to shemscives. They have never avail.d thetn- 
selvcs of this jirivdegc ; but yet it may be proper to 
rontniiie it, becau'^e “ the regular and constant cmploy- 
“ merit of the manufacturers, under tbo existing system 
“ ol' local inaiiafgein.'iit,” is a matter of eonscjcjuence, 
not likelv to be otherwise so wcdl guarded, and that great 
imjiortaliu.’is of piece goods would operate against the 
home, manni'.iclurcs, wliilst a smaller select iniportatiou 
would be useful. 

[Article \ 2.) 'riiers is a new reason for tiie same 
ri-striciion in favor of the Company in tlic aiticle of 
raw-silk, because suetr a general eom|)elilion is now to 
be opened against them, aiul because liiey have, at great 
expense in a long course of years, by means of their own 
establishments, brought tiie raw-silk of Hengal, wliich 
they export, to a bigb slate of perfection ;—and if that 
article is left to the coiiqtetition of individuals, wlio will 
oiten hiyi'e to resort to the agency of indolent nativu s, the 
(jualuy of the article may be expected materially lo fall, 
and tlio silk manufacturers of this country to be iii'u.b 
worse 8up[)licd than they arc at present. 

It is proper to add, on this snbjeet, that the restriction 
in favour of the Company, iu the article of piece goods, 
is by no means of the value it was at first, the demand 
lor tliat Indian staple being now greatly diminished in this 
country. 

(Article 14-.J —Lord Melville lias ob.scrved, on the rea¬ 
sons which he apprehends bad infiuenced the Court, iu 
proposing that ships of less than four hundred tons should 
not be allowed to sail to India, that “though entitled to 

u C “ due 
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** due consideration, they do not appear to be sufficiently 
“ strong to ,Kistify the proposed restriction, or the mak- 
“ ing a distinction, in that respect, between ships tvad- 
“ ing to the East-Indies and to other countries:” it is 
therefore deemed necessary to discuss the proposition 
more at length. 

In examining the subject of the sixth proposition, the 
facility which small ships would afford to smuggling, 
were the outporls opcnc(| for the disposal of the home¬ 
ward cargoes, has already been considered. In further 
support of the fourteenth proposition, respecting the 
least size of ships that should be permitted to go to India 
on accountof individuals, the practice of the India (bm- 
pany, in the early part of their intercourse with the Kast, 
might he adduced, for they soon dropped the smaller class 
of ships for one of five hundred tons; but as this country, 
in its improved state of navigation and commerce, has 
few ships of that burthen, except those employed by the 
Kast-India Company, the limiting of ships to he now em¬ 
ployed in the private-trade to India to four hundred tons, 
was supposed to afford facility to tlte most respectable 
houses, to benefit by the proposed enlargenrent of the 
trade. 

Every one will admit, that there is more of respecta¬ 
bility in the larger class of ships ; and this circumstance 
should not altogether be lost sight of with the inhabitants 
of India. The impression of the superiority of our ma¬ 
ritime strength to that of other nations, and particularly 
of the Americans, who. speak the same language, and 
who navigate very small vessels to and from the ports of 
the East, should be kept alive; and, as a reason of State, 
should have its due weight in the consideration of fins 
subject. 

It is not only the respectability of the ship that shonltl 
be attended to, but there is also a degree of reMsectability 
and responsibility attached to the character of the com¬ 
mander and of the officers (of whom there is a greater 
establishment in the larger ships). Their information is 
pre-eminent, particularly in those essential articles of 
nautical science, the variation and the lunar obset vations, 
in tile navigation of the Indian Seas, and to and from 
thence. By such men, a better discipline is established 
ill those larger ships which suit them: the ships are also 

better 
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better armed, and less liable to capture, than vessels of 
the smaller class. Tije length of voyage rcijukes, not 
only superior equipment and a stouter vessel, but in > r- 
(ler to guard against contingencies of every iind, suhor- 
iliiiate officers and their assistants are indispensable ; be-' 
cause, in the event of the death of the priiidpal officers, 
the knowledge and skill requisite to supply their ))i.ices, 
especially in cases of emergency, conkl be derived lioni 
no otiicr quarter. Small vessels cannot have these neces- 
Miry advantages ; an observation which apidies, ini'rc 
jjurticularly, to such petty officers a* carpenters and e..ii !k- 
ers, in respect to matters that concern tiie Ituli of the 
ship, and to medical men in resjjectto thecrew. 

It has been found by expcridiice, that larger ships can 
be navigated at a less rate jwrton than small out-'s : lienee 
one, ot lour hundred tons will require less rate of fridght 
titan two of two hundred tons ; a point of economy in 
till'coiivcj'ance of goods, wliich is not to be disregarded, 
even in a national view, i^s India is concerned, the 
sniaiicr vessels will multiply a description of persons in 
tile ports and tiirouglioiit the country, wln.se conduct 
may have serious ollccls on tlic peace and qui t of the 
Asiatic Governments, from the causes In fore mentioned. 

'1 he minor ports liironghout the country will a niit of an 
intetcouvsc and connexion between liiurojK'aiis and t!ie 
natives, wiiicli the vigilance and power of our Goveiii- 
meiiis cannot discover nor control. 

'idle ships enipioyed in private trade should be oon- 
stra.ned to navigate with a eertuiii number of Kuropi ans 
outward, so as to prevent, as much as possible, the lul-o- 

^dnetion of native seamen to this country ; and hence, ft>r 
the sake of humanity, u surgeon becomes a nete-sary 
person, the employment of whom may well eomport with 
the size of ships of four luindred tons or \jpw.ii\is, out 
not with tliose of two hundred and fifty or less, if the 
liesItb and lives of seamen be thought of con»eq>u ik»- to 
tiie State, the' larger class of ships should ecrt.dul. be 
pryfeiTed. If tte present superior class of Wh t-India 
sluppir^ are of four to five hundred tonsi, wh r. the nas. 
sage is not more than six we ks, it appears at hvsi ..s I- a- 
s Miable, that ihose employed iu an fcusMndian v<,va:,e, 
wmeh may last many months, slutuid be etpialiy < ompe- 
■ cnt and foi trddabk as the runniog 9 bips, un4 oot stmd 

»n 
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on a scale hencath those of tlic first class upon Lloy(l’;i 
books, so that the preniiiini of insurance upon tlie goods 
shipiied may be kept at the lowest possible rate. 

Whenever such enlargements, as may induce the sult- 
■jecis of this country to embark very large property in 
t.he Indian trade, shall be opened to them, it must be 
highly expedient that, for such time at least as may he 
sufficient for the return of one voyage, the utmost pos¬ 
sible'security, wliicli the Legislature can devise, should 
he ])rovided, in order to check such hazardous adventures 
as might ollicrwise be carried on in any description of 
vessel, or under the conduct of characters not suiiicicnlly 
responsiltle, and at the risk or cost of the under-writer. 

If an honorable eommercial interconr.se with India I)c 
the object, such wholesome regulations will promote it; 
but if speculations of mere chance outward, and sinug- 
ghng homeward, should he in the coniemplation of any 
adventurers, jirottction to the fair trader, to tlie. Kast- 
India Company, aiul to i!ie revenue, can only be seemed 
bv some efficient law, respecting tlie size of the. ships, 
and their consofjneiu eipiipmont in stores ami iorce, under 
I lie conduct of able amt responsible commanders and 
crews. 

(Jrticlc\<^.) The regulations proposed with respect 
to Lascars, are oniy intended for a time of war. No 
1 axMi s sliould be bronglit to tliis country in a time of 

j)c;i(X‘. 

{ylrtiih: The existing regulations, as to ingress 

and settleuiciiL of imheonsed Juirojicaiis into the Com¬ 
pany’s establishments and terntories, to be continued. 
No L'ritish subjects to be allowed to settle in any country 
witliin the Company’s limits, and not under the govern¬ 
ment of the Company. 

(Arlide The King’s forces, maintainable by the 

Ci.mpany in India, not to exceed fifteen thousand men in 
all; and tins number to be reduced, as may be found 
practicable. 

(Article 10.) If the proposition made by the Com¬ 
pany, to be henceforth chai ged so much per regiment of 
a given force, or so inucli per man, be not adapted, we 
shall be glad to receive any specific proposition, for 
putting upon a clear and equitable footing the adjustment 
of accounts between the Pay Office and the Company. 
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By any sucli arrangement, we canm t <lc)ul)t, that, at 
Ica'I, the intricacies of the prcs(*nt inode of selticinum. 
iiiterlv uiisiitisractory as it is to tile Company, will be got 
rid o(', i ven if tlie expciice. should not be diiniiii.slted: 
blit will it, for example, admit of any <iucMioii, whether, 
V hen the C'omp.inv have been diaryetl, as they really 
liave been, v. ith the expense of an entire recruiting 
eoini>aii\ at home, as eenst.'.iitly raising recruits, and 
whilst, in iiiaiiy instances, the recruits so raised have 
been sent, net to India, hut to other ipiarters, the re- 
ei nitiiiij coinpanv having also bi'cii at all times available 
Inr iutiTiii.l sciolee, it can come within the cijniiv of the 
127ih elans of tiie Act of 1793, tw ever could liavu 
been intended lo charge the expense; of such eoni[>any to 
tilt; Jiidiiiii tirntories? Or is it jnsi, that the expensfi of 
liie I'olonol of a regiment, employed either at home or 
on the Continent, or perliaj);; on a furlough i.talf appoint¬ 
ment, should be partly chtirgi'd to ilie I'.ast-India Com- 
jianv, and his pay be drawn from tlrmi ' As all parties, 
therel'oie, agree in the propriety ol' an tiltenitioii, the 
sooner it is made the better. 

'Jl.j '’I’he Court of Directors have ah't'ady 
objccied, and must ever object, to tin.' arhitiarv mode 
adopted by a Committee of the House of Commons in 
1S05, for the settlement of the ileinands of the Company 
on Government. We think it a clear and Kjuitahij -prin- 
< iple, tliat lliejexpcnsc of captures made, and not, le- 
tamed by the Companv, but traiisferreil to Ills Majestv, 
or by ills Majesty restorcii to the em nit, should be 
charged to the Public. 

Tne ordinary pay of the Company’s trooji; employed 
on such services, and cspcci.dly in places out of tlic 
sphere of India, as in Kgypt, siiould also be jdaced to 
account of tlie Public. 

• On these grounds we beg leave to propose, that the 
balance of demands now made by the P.iy OlHce on tlie 
('ompany, be set off, by the sums which tlicy arc yet 
iinpiad for the capture of Ceylon and the .Moluccas, and 
for the exjtcdition to Egypt. Even then, the sctihim iii 
will be greatly to the advantage i>f the Public, as tlie 
Company have made good lo the Pay Ofitcc a sum ex¬ 
ceeding two millions, in addition to whicli they Iiavc, 
fcince the yctif 1797, been charged fur. King’s troops 

he vuiid 
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bcyand the number for which the law obliged them 
pay, iit the uvefjijfe annual rate of about tlwee thouwaiid 
firelocks, besides the officers and serjeaiits requisite tor 
that number of men. 

(Article 22 J As a supplement to tbi.j article, the 
Court cannot help again submitting to eons'Ji ration, the 
earnest desire and hope of the Proprietors to be exone- 
raUtd, out of the general funds of llio Company, from 
the paym.'iit of the Property-tax. Tne dividends of 
other public Companies are thus cxemptcil ; and it is 
but a small consideration, in the immense concerns of 
the Company, from which the Proprietors have, on the 
whole, yet derived only the ordinary interest of money, 
in return for all the hazards their property has run. 

(Article 2'i.J The debt of which liie Court of Direc¬ 
tors meant to speak in tlic twenty-third proposition, 
was the whole of the Indi.an debt, part of wliich, to the 
amount of about seven millions, lias licen transferred to 
England. The observation of Lord Melville, will coincide 
willi this proposition, and the Court of Directors can 
liave no material objection to bis Lordship’s proviso, 
rcsi>ecting ilio reduction of the bond debt at home to 
three millions; but experience has shewn the incoiive- 
liicnce of contining within narrow limits, by parliamen- 
tarv regulation, the amount of this debt. 

(Ariiele 25.) Considering liow probable it is, that 
private adventurers will desire to obtain a supply of the 
anil le of tea, in order to be. smuggled into this country 
and to foreign parts, and considering also the importance 
of not endangering the commercial intercourse now per¬ 
mitted by t'lC Cliincfie to the British nation, tiirougn its 
long established organ, the East-India Company, it i.s 
obvious, that eflectual provision ought to be made, in 
some mode or other, for preventing both these evils; and 
we shall be glad to bear any propositions which were ir. 
Lord Mclvilie’s contemplation, or may bo in your Loixl- 
fhip’s, as more likely to suit that end.than the .suggestion 
we have ofiered. In the niran time, we feel it iucum- 
bent upon .as to request your Lordship’s attention to some 
fefljarks on the question'of t^dmilting private ships to the 
Spice Llands, The demand-of all J^urope for tire spices 
of'the Moluccas is'Ihhfteld', tfist oiie or two of tlit 
Company’s sliips may import a sufficient qHantity for the 

siqipiy 
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supply of it: thedj»iwii, tbereCwfe of this supply among 
the Company aod the Miartibants in general of tniV cotih> 
try, will leave so little to the iodividtials of the latter 
ciaM, as to form no object worthy of long and distatit 
enter prize ; not to mention, that spices are now rising up 
in other parts of the East, which renders these islands 
less important than, they have been. The maintenance 
of the Molucca Islands, which produce no valuable com¬ 
modity but spices, occasions to the Company a lieavy 
expense, and can only be compensated by a monopoly 
of their trade ; and if private merchants afe to partici¬ 
pate in that trade, they ought also to bear a projiortion- 
able siiarc of the charge of establishment in those islands. 
But the spice trade is not tlie most interesting considera¬ 
tion iMilonging so this question. If in any of the islands 
in the Eastern Seas, not belonging to the Companj', 
British subjects w-erc to settle, (a thing which the Com¬ 
pany, even if armed with legal powers, would find it 
difficult to prer’ent, after diose seas should be open to all 
the ships of this country,) it would seem impossible to 
hinder them from obtaining, by one means or other,* a 
supply of the teas of China, for the purpose of being 
smuggled into Europe. That object alone might be 
tempting enough to induce a settlement, where no other 
circumstance was sufficiently inviting. And if from this 
motive, or a concurrence of others which might be sup¬ 
posed, a number of Englishmen were once to unite 
themselves in tliat quarter, whither new individuals might 
continually resort, and whence, again, they miglit repair 
to all the ports of the Indian continent, it would seem 
scareely practicable to preserve the efficiency of regu¬ 
lations formed, either here or by the Indian Governments, 
for the exclusion of unlicensed persons from their ter¬ 
ritories, Such would be the danger, especially of any 
British settlement in the Eastern Archipelago, not sub- 
jectcxl to the government of the Company; a danger 
very seriously to be deprecated; and even in those held 
by them, as the Moluccas, if they were open to all 
British ships, it may well deserve consideration, whether 
there might not be some liability to danger of the same 
.P these grounds it really seems advisable, 
that British ships from Europe should not hare access 
to the Spice Islands. 

A 
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Having concluded our remarks upon the propositions 
and observations hitherto brought under discussion, wo 
next beg leave to suggest some otlier regulations, grow¬ 
ing out of the general subject now under consideration, 
and of our past correspondence. These, Me trust, will 
be found so obviously proper and necessary, as to rerjuire 
no enforcing argument. 

26//« Proposition ,—That no ship shall go from any 
British colony to the East-Indies or China, without, the 
special license of the Company. 

21 th Proposition .—Private slii[)s going from the United 
Kingdom to India to sail direct from that kingdom thither, 
and from India to that kingdom, without pursuing any 
circuitous route. 

2^th Proposition ,—Ships going from this kingdom to 
India, not to engage in the coasting trade of India, but. 
to be permitted to go from one port of delivery of the 
original cargo, to another for the full discharge of it. 

We have the honor to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Ingiis, 

Kobert Thornton, 
Jacob Bosanquet, 
W. F. Elphinstone, 
Charles Grant, 
Edward Parry, 
M'’illiam Astell, 
George Smith. 

The Ilight Honorable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

&c. &c. &c. 


No. XLV. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The nth April, 1812. 

The Committee took into consideration the state of the 
ncgociation for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
privileges, and deliberated maturely upon several points 
connected therewith. 
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No. XLVf. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

The 2 O 1 I 1 April, 1812. 

The Cliairman laid before the Committee minutes of a 
cniiveiN.liion held yesterday cveninp:,’between the Pie- 
sident of the Hoard of CommissionciN aiul himself. 

It was uii.iiiimoiisly agreed, tliai tlic same be submitted 
to the Court of Directors to-day, togetlier with a minute 
ilie.reoii, now read and nuanimously ajiproved of, being 
•IS follows, v/:. 

! Knti rcd in the succeeding Minutes of Court, No. XLVlI. 


No. XLVir. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on 

Monday, the 20th April IHi;*. 

The Chairman from the Committee of t'o’-n •.jionsh nce 
laving bcl'orc the ('onrt minutes of aeonvcrNation beiwi'cn 
I lie President of the Board of Commissioners and hiniseif, 
held yesterday evening ; 

The Court, after deliberating ihereup'ui, agreed unani- 
moiislv to the lollowing minute, vf.'. 

The Cliairman having', in a Secret Court of Directors, 
communicated the ininiiti- of a coiiversalioii which he 
iicld last uight with the President of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners, the Coiii'i learn from thence, with very great 
concern, that it seems 10 he, the present disposition of ili.s 
Maiosfy’s Ministers, to e,xtcnd to the mereliants of tins 
country the privilege of importing goods from Inilia into 
alt omports of the UniictI Kingdom, t<( which the W'are- 
housing Act extends, which ports are in number. 

'^I’he Court have, from the Ijcginning of the negoeiation, 
declared their firm conviction, that if the import trade 
Ironi India were not confined to the port of London, the 
system of ilie Company’s public sales,^ their trade to and 
from Cliina, the dlviileiul depending chieliy on that 
trade, and the poiilit al fimctions w hieli, aided bv those 
privileges, tiiet’exe. risc, for the benelit of the nation, in 
the government of the Indi.'.n empire, would he destroyed ; 
as well as the revenue of this country, hy the oxteiisive 

R 2 practice 
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pncticettf.sQiuggUngi, wjiich would inevitably follow the 
poposed ftlteratjon, be e^sertbaliy inftired. The Court 
having never before received from HirlMajesty*8 Ministers 
' any intimation that they differed with the Court upon 
this point; having stated their opinidn, with thp reasons 
for it, to their Constituents and the Public; having seen 
no argument advanced in opposition to it; and remaining 
stii) persuaded of its truth; they feel it impossible, as 
men of integrity, inve^d with public trust and responsi¬ 
bility, to recommend to their Constituents to, abandon the 
proposition for restricting the import trade to London, 
and would most earnestly request His Majesty’s Ministers 
to consider the communication made to the Chairman by 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, and to give the Chairs, or 
a Deputation, pf the Court, an opportunity of waiting 
on them, before any final resolution, adverse to the Com¬ 
pany, is adopted on this very important head. 


No. XLVIir. 

Minutes a Conversation btttceen the Bt. Hoiu 
^he Earl of Buckinghamshire and Sir Hugh Inglis, 
held on Sunday Evening, the \9th April 1812, 
concerning the Trade, and noticed in the preceding 
Minute. 

Lord Buckinghamshire stated, that u Imd been dc- 
tn mined to preserve the monopoly of the tea trade to 
the Company, but to permit the private traders to fill up 
and assort their cargoes with nankcena and other articles, 
the produce of China, which they would procure in 
India. 

His Lordship then stated, that it was the determination 
of His Majesty’s-Ministers to recommend to Pafiiamint 
to j)erinit private ships to dear out from any port of the 
Cnited Kingdom, but that they should only be permitted 
to import into those places where the ivarebousing sj .stcm 
existed. Sir Hugh Inglis stated it as his opinion, that the 
i oui t of Directors, in the first instance, and the I ourt 
of Proprietors, when laid, before them, nould resist, by 
every means in their power, a measure so fatal to the 
vital interests of the Company and to the public revenue. 
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as ^woakl, bft thp measure ^ Allowing the ships of indi- 
vidoals to import into any ptabe bat die port <x Loadoo; 
and thatii situated a< be was, he should consider 4tJ|us 
duty to resist, and recommend to the Court of .Dintetori, 
and ^ultimately the Proprietors, to resist, the proposi* 
tion. 


No. XLIX. 

Letter from Thomas Brown, Esq. to the Chair¬ 
man and Deputy Chairman, encbsinf* Resolutions 
of a Meeting of the Buyers of Piece Goods. 

Honorable Sirs, London, Sist jiprff ISIZ. 

I hare the honor to band you, by the direction of 
the Buyers of Piece Goods, a copy of the Resolutions 
they have agreed to this day, and have to request the 
favor of your support and influence with His Majesty’s 
Ministers, to preserve to the port of London, alone, the 
import of India |>iece goods. 

J have the honor to be, with the greatest respect. 
Honorable Sirs, 

Your most obedient and mot faithful savant, 
(Signed) I'hos. Brown. 

The Honorable tlic Chairman and 
Deputy Cliairinaii of the United 
Last«lndia Company. 


a Meeting of the Biwers and Others, interested in the 
Sale of East-India Piece Goods, held at the City if 
London I'aecrn, the'list of Jpril 18(3. 

Thomas Brown, Esq. in tlic Chair. ' 

Resolved Unanimously, That it is our duty to watch 
the progress of the East-India Company’s Cliarter, to 
prevent arrangements being made prejuclicial to our in¬ 
terests, injurious to the public revenue, and detrimental- 
to tlic British manufacturers theuiselves. 

Tliat we see with pleasure, iliat iIk; Directors of tlic 
East-IiiJia Coinpany are impies^icJ willi the iiocosMtv of 

LOiiciiiuing 
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continuing the import of piece gooJs soleiy to the port of 
l,onclon, as their sale at an out^mrt would bring a serious 
loss on the revenue, and be very hurtful to the cotton 
jnanuracturers of Great Britain. 

That as piece goods arc of an uncertain value, and 
depend very much on compel ition, it would not be pos¬ 
sible to obtain the same prices for them at an out[)orr, 
as t'ley fetcli in London ; and, consciinentiv, that v.e 
slioukl 1)0 undersold at the ontports, nnabie to earrv on 
our business witli the honor, respectabihiv, r.ntl adv.in- 
rage we have hitherto done, and proiu.lilv oldijo d to 
abittidon the pursuit many of us have been euj'aLed in 
for a great number of ycdvs, and driven to s,ek Ircsh 
umlertakings, at a time wiien little benebt can be exj joct- 
cd from them. And it is the opinion of tiiis in. etii.‘;-, 
tltat it is the decided inteiest of the importers of piece 
goods t'.tcmselvcs, tliat they should be continued i.i be 
brought to sale in tlie port of Loudon (as the emporiinn 
of commerce) in the way they now are, where tliey will 
have the benelit of tlie Company’s own assortment. 

That the duty (inniiis- 

liusand uatiLccnais - sSiO 0 0 p.c. on iinportatioii, 

and 27 6 8 p. c. on home con.suinp- 

Togethcr 6 S per cent. 

On t allicoes, dimities, 

and shawls - - . sSZ 6 S p. c. On importation, 

and 68 6 8 p. c. on homo eouMimp- 

.. Ill — [tioii. 

Together .i’Tl 13 4 per cent. 

That as these duties are paid on the prices obtained at 
the East-lndia Company’s Sales, if a piece of muslin sell 
for fifty in lieu of one hundred shillings, the revenue for 
home coHSumption is injured ^’37. 6i. 8d. per cent, on the 
tjilll rence, or ISji. lOfif. per piece. If a piece of loiigcloth 
s»41 for 25.V. in lieu of 36^., the revenue is injured 
ten- 13s. 4i/. percent, on the difference, or 7s. IOr/|. per 

That in all silk and prohibited goods, and even in white 
.^oeds, if n<; brcuglit to the port of London, it is much 
t,i be feaieti, u- restraijits coaid prevent smuggling ; 

wliicli 
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■wliicli woiiJd oi'casion a loss of tlie whole litity to pbvciTl- 
inent, he serivtisiv'iiijtirious to the lair lriS(!<T, aixi espe- 
<'ialiv to the 111 ,.ims.ii tillers of silk goods in Sjiitallields autl 
elstwhero. 

'I'liai the intiodiu'iinn of Indian pieoc goods to the con¬ 
sumption ol tills kiiiLidoui allow jivices, itH'onseqneiK'e <il 
a total evasion of duty, or a payment of dniy on redneed 
|)riti s, would be a serious injury to the Biilish cotton in.t- 
mifaeturers. 

'I’hat tile same ill elVects would occur to the manufac¬ 
turers of Lancashire and Scotland, if sales of Indian piece 
goods were fias|iientlv to be made at Liverpool and (.ilas- 
gow, or III any of the ports in the neighoiirhood of the 
maruifacturics. 

'Flial it is of the greatest advantage to the great hodr 
of Ih'itish cotton manufacturers to eonfmc tlie iinpori of 
India piece goods to one port, as it gives them the op- 
portiiniiV Ol viewing tliein, and rogiil.iiing their manii- 
i.ictories, according to the (piantity and sorts intended 
for sale ; whereas, if individuals were allowetl to inijinir 
piece goods, and sell them at. an out port, the linlish 
mamiiacturer would never know what c|uantiiv might be 
lirought into the market, or how to rcgulaic Ins maiiu- 
fat tory. 

'J'iiat tlie principal factories in India for muslins, c.d- 
]i( ■oes, and silk goods, being in tlie. ban is of oin h'.a'i- 
India (lompany, and the greate.si atloiiL’on being piid to 
maintain the tpiulities and I'abrics of eaeli sort, if is leason 
Jible to conclude, that the .same influx of rorcigiuir--, who 
jmrehase \orv large 'pi.iiities of the national tnaiiid'at tun s, 
wiii attend tiie sales at the Itulia House (vihcncvcr fhr 
politics of Kurope will allow them to comt) a.> um', 1 lo 
resort here for a series ttf years, provided the oe.iiiiiu 
exposed lo sale by tlie Kast-liuiia Company i- oi siidi- 
cient importance to draw their attention. 

'I'liat the plan now pursued, of having periodic.il h.tif 
yearly sales of piece goods, and publishing a dccl.-raii >n, 
every three montiis previous to tlie sale, jirevcuts c\cr\ 
nierchaht andmanufactiirtr from being suddenly sur|>ri/ed 
by an excessive quantity being Inought on, and eiialih s 
the torcign buyer to make bis arrangements to attend me 
sale, OI to attend his oiders. 

'I hat a Committee be now appointed to cany into efn ct 

tiie 
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the above resolutions, and add thereto any others tb^ 
may concnr in ; and that the following gentlemen be 
chosen of this Coannittee, with power to add to their 
numbers. 

Tiiomas Brown, tsq. Chairman, 

Messrs.George Ranking, 

Thomas Gould, 

James Cazenove, 

Frederick Moiling, 

L. M. Fles, 

S. M. Farnw'orth, 

Thomas Wilson, 

Robert Brown. 

That the foregoing resolutions be signed hv the Chair¬ 
man, and that an interview be asked of the Right Hutior- 
ablc the Chancellor of the ExchoqiuM-, to lay the re¬ 
solutions before him. 

That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be haiifle i 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the F.ist-India 
Company, with a request that they w ill continue then- 
strenuous efforts, in seeming the importation ot India 
piece goods to the Port of London alone. 

(Signed) Thomas Brown, 

Chairman. 


No. L. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The 24th April, 1812. 

The Committee deliberated on the several points at 
issue in the present Ncgociation with His Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters. 


No LI. 

Resolutions of a Meeting of the Merchants, Ma ¬ 
nufacturers, Traders, and Others, interested in 
the Export Trade to India and China, from the 
Port of London, held the 25th April 1812 j and 
the Petition to both Houses of Parliament, there¬ 
in noticed. 

At 
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*it a Meet iftg qf Merchmti, Manufacturers, Traders^ 
and OtMrs, interested in ike 'Export Trade ta 'TMia 
and China, from the Port qf London, held at tftd 
<f London Tavern, the iSlh day of April 1812 , - 

John Atkins, Es«. Alderman, iti tke Chair, 

It Has niov’cd by David Gordon, Esq. and seconded by 
Steward Majoribauks, Esq. and 

L'nanimousty Rt'sohtdp 

That this meeting, consisting of mcrcliants, m.Tnn- 
lactnrcrs and traders of the port of London, wlio have 
'v;'M lunj)- established in the ICxport trade from thence to 
•■'ilia and China, ieel themselves called upon, in defence 
ot tni'ir nisprciivc properties, to state the true situation 
^'nhtrad(‘ to tiie eountry at large, in order tocoun- 
inisiepresentations which may have the eflbct 
ti'.e public: mitid upon a subject of such 
i> the ((/(iitittinitj^ at large, and in which their 
e ' liv'.l jiiteivsts are most deeply concerned. 

•‘ ■ i i.;" a!ixift\- e,\[(ressed by the various manufac- 
■ etsin the provincial towns of the United Kingdoni, 

' tc!'.!!!, lo the t]uantitv' of exports to li:di:i and China,, 
‘o■-iii'ded upon erroneous data, as will appear by re- 
’• i ei;i e tti the actual export of such mamit'aciur-. :. 

i bat It appears to this Mec-ting, !rom imhsputablc 
.euhoritv, that tlie quantity of tonnage engaged by tlie 
India ( ompany lor the private traders of the Ihiited 
l.ingdoi!) (exclusively of that allowed to be I'xportcd in 
■In: privilege of tlicir own cuitlains and ollicers) amount- 
f'l, during the last six years, to sixty-tbrec tliousaiid 
tons ; and that, during that period, only sixteen thou¬ 
sand" tons ol every sp'ccies of nianiifaeture (including 
beer and four thou)ia{Ki tons of wine) have been nctually 
engaged and siii|)ped to India. 

■I n ^ fact contained in tiie foregoing resolution 
exhibits a striking and incontrovertible proof, tiiat tlie 
(company and the Public at large have been disappointed 
Jn those hopes and expectations wlpch led to llie granting 
the extra tonnage, and tvhich teas done, upon the re¬ 
newal of tlie present' Charter, by the desire and at the 
instance of manufacturers, and other jicrsons, who at 
that time expressed similar feelings wkh respect to an 
extensive exjlort, pa those exbibitcxi at the various meet- 


' ;.ii i ai!V 
1 'Ui',leading 
. ! 'iiitiide 
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i^s wbicib have beei» so recently held throughout the 
country. 

That the articles exported to India and China are va¬ 
rious, but not extensive in any particular manulacture, 
and therefore require tobecoilectra from every part of the 
kingdom, to one eoncentrated point for exportation, with 
any rational |»ro»peet of advantage either to the manu¬ 
facturer or tlie exporter. 

That the ex|)erience of the last, six years, impresses 
this Meeting with a decided conviction that the market 
of India is not capable of extending the consumption ot 
manufactures to the extent whicli tlic public mind has 
been led to expect; and therefore if the export trade to 
India and China, as nrw confined to the Port of London, 
be made general to the ont-ports, it. will he of no henelil 
to thctji, but will prove ruinous to those, ^■xr^• 1 l^lv(' es¬ 
tablishments formed by (lie persons composing tins Meet¬ 
ing, and to the large capitals they luive invested therein. 

That should the export trade to lyidia and China he 
removed fiom x\w port of London, the coa.sting trade ot 
tiic Unittxl Kiogdoiii, that itest nursery lor our seamen, 
and great bulwark of our nation,il siipenoriiy and strength; 
the inland navigation, that new source of great national 
weallii, us aiTortling incalculable fat.ilities to ilic improve¬ 
ment of the general agriculture of the country : arid 
lastly, the revenue itself: wouKi, uitli these, r.uHer very 
great injiuy. 

'riiat a petition be, prestmtod to both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, in the names of the merchants, manufacturers, 
traders and ethers, interested in the export trade to India 
and China, from (he Port of Ixndon, piaying that the 
export trade to India and China may be continued as 
berrtofore to liic port of London. 

Thai this Meeting approves of the petition now read 
from the Chair. 

'J'hat the same be now signed by the gentlemen pre¬ 
sent, and do remain at this House eight days for sig¬ 
nature. 

That the Committee eliosen at the General Meeting, 
held yesterday at this house, for the purpose of preparing 
the petition, be requested to continue permanent during 
the dist ussions iii Parliament, and to use their utmost 
exertions to promote the object of lliis Meeting: And 
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tihat tfee Committee liave tba jpowor of inweasHig 
numbers as thev' sliail see necsssarj. 

That the Members for tfte Ci'iy of London, the Counties. 
of Kssei, Ksnit, and Surrey,' for th« Cky of 

Westminster, and for the Bororifh of Soutlnvarfc, be 
re(juesied tosupiiorr the prayer of the petition in Parlia¬ 
ment, when anv'.ti ciKsion otlfUfe subject siiaU fake place. 

That the tltaiik^ oi this Meetini| be' presented to Sir 
■William Curtis Par;. Mr. AMermjtn Corllhe, and Sir 
Charles Pi Iff. P n. three of the reprcscntaCvc.s in Par- 
lianuT.t for i|i!< City, and ro George Byng, Ene^.' one of 
riu; l•‘l,•'l•^•M)^a^•ives in Parfeiocni for the County of Mid- 
dli'S* I'm rhea'aiti iidancp this day, and for thoir kind 
uticntK'ti to tlio i|^.[.■o:'t.^er oiijects of this Meeting. 

Tiiai the tliatiks of tia-. Mee.tiiig be given to the Com- 
ini'i'e i'or tlie same, and for the great zOal iwid 

,itii iitioii to ilii* iiitotests thereof. 

'rill' thi'se r< sol lit ions, and the Petition of tlic mer- 
rliahi- 111 aaif.ioturers, traders, and others, of tlie ptirt 
f't l.ondnii, lalier siieh petition shall have been pre-stniwd 
•o l^iiliainent) be pubksJ)e,d in tiie morning ami Uvoning 

p.lfll >’S. 

I hat all c nmrmtnications upon rim subiect of tlie present 
Meeting be addressed to the Com mi I lee, under Cover to 
Mr. Te.isdale, Merchant-'radors’-ll,i!i. Solicitor to tho 
Meet in;.;. 

'rii.i! ii sidiscription be now entered into by this Meet¬ 
ing, for the purpose of delravitig liie cxpenccu of the 
jieiiiiiiuv lobotli lloiisef of Parliament, and of such other 
ineasnPCS as may lie deemed nveessarv for the pruteotiun 
of the tlglirs and intcrosts of the cxjioruirs from the port 
of London to India mid China. 

{Signed) JoHtTi Atkins, Chaimian. 

John .4tfcins, Esq, Alderman, having left the Chair, 
tlie*same was taken by Christopher Sontli, Ewj. Alderman,- 
whert:u{>on it was oiortod, secondod, and unanimoutdy re¬ 
solved, 

That the thanks of this Meeting be given to Mr. Alder¬ 
man Atkina, far his-jadicious atid able conduct in tbe 
Chair. 

{^Signed) CHJt<sTditn«R Smith. 
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^KTiTiqiir to Parliament, no/icfrf in the preceding 
Resolutions. 

To the Right Honorable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
in Parliament assembled : 

The Humble Petition of the undersigned Mer¬ 
chants, Manufacturers, Traders, and others, 
interested in the Export Trade to India and 
China front the Port of London, 

Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners are merchants, manufacturers, 
and traders, residing in the port of London, and have 
been long engaged in the export trade from thence to 
India and China, 

That such export trade to India and China has, from 
the first period of its existence, under the sanction of 
various Charters, successively confirmed at>d regulated 
by the Legislature, been exclusively carried on from the 
port of London, to the great advantage of the manufac¬ 
turing towns of the United Kingdom, inasmuch as the 
various articles of manufacture are thereby drawn to the 
Port of London as an emporium, and brought to one 
concentrated point for exportation, and the coasting trade 
and inland navigation of the Kingdom, which have 
always been considered as a nursery for seamen and 
assistance to the public revenue, and an improvonient of 
the agricultural interests of the kingdom, are thereby 
encouraged and materially benefited. 

That under the sanction of the various Acts of Par¬ 
liament passed relative to such trade, and particularly 
under the sanctionof that of the thirty-thirdof His present 
Majesty, and in obedience and conformity to the regulati¬ 
ons and restrictions therein contained, your Petitioners have 
enjoyed the advantage of such,exports, and in the faith end 
confidence that no ultei;ation .would take place in such 
trade, hath constructed extensive manufactories, and kept 
up large stocks of various sorts,of merchandize, peculiarly 
and exclusively adaptedTpr the India and China markets, 
and have formed Urge establishments in the port of 
London, n.nd, have otherwise embarked large capitals, for 
the purpose of carryii^ on the export trade firpm thence 
to India and China. 


That 
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That your Petitioners have seen in tlie printed votes of 
your Right Honorable Houscj that nuim;rousappU;p»»on* 
have been made from the outports and other towfts and 
places in the United Kingdom, that the trade to India and 
China may bo allowed to be carried On from such out¬ 
ports, in the event of the trade being still further laid 
open at the expiration of the East-lndia Company’s pre¬ 
sent Charter. 

That the anxiety expressed by the various manufac¬ 
turers in the provincial towns of the United Kingdom, in 
regard to the exports to India and China, is grounded 
upon erroneous data, as will appear by reference to llie 
actual export of such manufactures, whereby it can be 
most clearly and satisfactorily shewn to your Right Hono¬ 
rable House, that not one more than one-fourth of the 
tonnage offered by the East-lndia Company to private 
traders has been afiplied for, and that the Company have, 
by their printed notices (circulated generally throughout 
the trading interests of the community) held out encou¬ 
ragement to private adventurers in the export of Iliitisb 
manufactures to a still larger extent; and that, notwith¬ 
standing such additional siimulus and encouragement, on 
the part of the Company, to private individuals, expe¬ 
rience has proved, that even the quantity now allowed to 
be exported has never been applied for, thereby proving 
most satisfactorily, that the India market is triHing in its 
demand, and already abundantly supplied, and, as will 
be most satisfactorily shewn to your Right Honorable 
House, very frequently, to the great loss, and oftentime* 
to t)je serious injury, of those who have engaged in such 
jjrivatc export trade. 

That sliould the export trade to India and China, which 
is now confined to tne port of London, be extended to 
the outports, great and extensive injury would not only' 
be occasioned to your Petitioners, but also very manifest 
injury and inconvenience would be sustained by the reve¬ 
nue and the country at large. 

That uot only have large establishmehts been formed, 
extehsive warehouses and manufactories built or provided, 
and large stocks of merchandize laid in, exclusively' 
adapted to the India and Cliina markets, but docks and 
wharfs have been formed, and workmen engaged by your 
Petitioners, to such an cxtCfit, and at such an expense, as 
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will, in the event of the removal of the export tracks to 
the outports, tend to the utter ruin of many individuals 
and thdr families, who are now, and have been long em-. 
barked in this trade,, under the saaction of the legislature 
of the country. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray, that on any 
renewal of the East-India Company’s Charter, the export 
trade to India and China may be continued, as heretofore, 
to the port of London. 


No. LII. 

At a Meeting of the Deputationt 

the 28 th April, 1812 . 

Read and eonsidered a letter from the Right Honorable 
the President of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, dated the 27th instant. 


No. LIII. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

the 28th April 1812. 

The Chairman laid before tlie Committee a minute of a 
eonforence held on Saturday last, which was read and ap¬ 
proved ; and the Chairman was desired to lay die same be¬ 
fore the Court. 

Mem. This Minute is contained in the succeeding Minutes 
of the Court, No. LIV. r 


No. LIV. 

At a Secret CowFt of Directors, 

Held on Tuesday, the 28ih April 1812. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Correspondence re¬ 
ports to the Court, that in consequence of the request contained 
in the minute of the 20th April, which was communicated 
to Lord Buckinghamshire, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and bis Lordship favoured the Reputation with an interview 
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on Saturday, the a^th instant, at which Mr. Wallace was 
also present. 

At that meeting various points belonging to the present 
negociation were touched upon ; but the discussion mainly 
turned on the important question of permitting the ships of 
private merchants generally to import goods from India, 
at the outports of the United Kingdom. The Deputation 
urged every thing which occurred to them in support of the 
proposition of the Court upon this subject, as involving the 
essential interests of the Company; but they found, with 
regret, that the impressions which his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment had received respecting it, since the date of Lord 
Melville’s letter of the 2 ist March, were not in consonance 
with the sentiments of the Court of Directors. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, and Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire, expressed their intention of communicating, in wri¬ 
ting, the judgment they had formed on the subject in ques¬ 
tion ; and Lord Buckinghamshire having accordingly ad¬ 
dressed a letter to. the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
dated the 27 th instant, that letter is now laid before* the 
Court. 


No. LV, 

Le-TTEr from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck¬ 
inghamshire, to the Chairman and Deputy Chair¬ 
man, referred to in the preceding Mimite. 
Gentlemen, India Board, April ^'jth 

In communicating to you the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
Government, atter a full consideration of the several points 
which have been brought under their view, in consequence 
of the conferences and explanations I have had with you and 
the Deputation, since I had the honor of receiving your note 
of the 3 d instant, it is unnecessary for me to enter upon the 
discussion cf the Hints and Observations which have teen 
the subject of the correspondence between the late President 
of the Board of Controul and yourselves, as far as those 
Hints and Observations have been sanctioned by the General 
Court. 

It ww to have been expected, that upon a qtrestion in¬ 
volving the various interests of so large a body as the mer- 

chanta. 
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cban(8:«ad manuf«ct»rersx)f ih« Uintcd King<]opi,,af.^ll 
as ofi-the East.India Coippany^ ibat,considerable diffcrepcw 
«f opinion shauld arise, andtlwt ifasons should, be alleged of 
su^ient weight, to suggest the pj;opriety of revising any 
plan wWcb might oiigiimliy ha»c been concerted, , 

Under such an impression. Lord Melville, in his letter of 
the 2isc ultimo, desiicd it to be distinctly understood, that 
public discns'ion, in the further progress of the measure, 
might possibly produce an alteration in some of the details, 
as well as regulations of a different description ftoni those 
which were then suggested. 

You would, therefore, not have been wholly unprepared 
for the communication mzdc by me to the Chairman at a 
personal interview, when he was informed that the repre¬ 
sentations which had been brought before His Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment, sin< e the publication of the correspondence already 
referred to, had led them to entertain an opinion, that they 
would best consult the public interest, by not confining the 
import trade from the East-Indics to the pcirt of London, 

Tjie arguments adduced by you and the other members of 
the Deputation, and which had been urged with much ability, 
and at considerable length, in your letter of the 15th instant, 
have received the most serious attention of His Majesty’s 
Government; but I have to acquaint you, that although they 
think that the great interes* of policy and of revenue, as well 
as of the Easulndia Company, will render it their duty to 
propose to Parliament, that the existing restraints, respect¬ 
ing the commercial intercourse with China, should continue, 
and that the exclusive trade in tea should be preset ved to the 
Company, for whatever term the charter may be renewed, 
yet that they remain of opinion that the import trade from 
the East-Indies should not be confined to the port of London. 

They are not, however, insensible to the danger and mis¬ 
chief which the revenue, as well as the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany, might suffer, if under the cover of that trade, an 
illicit commerce in tea were to be successfully carried on ; 
but they conceive, that regulations, both in India and at 
home, may be so framed, as to guard against that danger, and 
to protect the Company and the revenue, whose interests in 
this respect equally require such protection, from the effects 
of it. 

, Inaubmitting, thereforc. thc propositions to Pariiament in 
'Ais shape, the Government are persuaded, that whilst they 

would 
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woa|dl!iuS be supportinginferestsjusHjr^ntitled b ^liccon^ • 
sidehRibti, they would, at tbe sametime^ b6pur;ning-abouilse!|- 
essential to the collection of a' revenue of nearly four millioqa 
sterling, without breaking in upon that system, ander whidh ' 
the salutary provisions of the Comntutwon Att sedirc die 
people of the United Kingdom against any feilnre in the re¬ 
gular and constant supply of an article, which has become a 
necessary of life. 

In considering the terms proposed for the renewal of the 
Charter, as they would stand, should the‘suggestions I have 
conveyed to you in this letter be adopted, you will be sensi¬ 
ble of the high importance of bringing to a conclusion an 
arrangement in which the interests of the Company and the 
nation at large are so deeply implicated, with as little delay 
as may be deemed compatible with a mature consideration, 
and satisfactory adjustment, of the several claims and pre¬ 
tensions of the parties concerned. 

J have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) Buckikchamshire. » 
To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


No. LVI. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspotidence, 

The 39th April (812. 

Read a letter from the Right Honorable the President of 
the Boaiti of Commissioners, dated die 27th instant. 

Read also and approved draft letter to the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, in reply. 


No. LVII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, 

Held on Wednesday, the 29th April 1812. 

1 ha letter from the Right Honorable the President of the 
Board of Cotnmissioners, dated th« ayth and. read in Court 
the 28th' iiistatit, was again read. 

T 


The 
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The Chairman from, the Committee of Ctirresjjhhdciice 
laid before the-Cowt draft of,a propdsed lettef iti'jqdy 
thereto j 

' And the same tpras read 4nd,unanimously approved. ' 


No. LVIII. 

Hettbr from the Deputation to the Rt, Hon. the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, noticed in the preceding 
minutes. 

My Lord,, East-India Heust, jfpril 1812. 

The letter which the Chaiiman and Deputy Chair¬ 
man had the honour of receiving from your Lordship on the 
27th instant, was the day following laid before the Court of 
Directors, and engaged, their most serious attention. It has 
again been considered by them this day, and we have now 
to submit to your Lordship the answer which they have 
instructed us to make to it: an answer which, from having 
before well refleiled on the principal subjetft of your 
Lordship’s letter, delivers their.mfiture opinion, and as they 
presume to hope, in the least time possible, being sensible 
with your Lordship that, in die present critical period of 
the negotiation, all unnecessary de{ay is to be avoided. 

It is with e^^tteme concern the Court find, that since the 
publication of the. correspondence between the President of 
the Board of Commis^opers and the Court of Directors on 
the momentous question of the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, his Majesty’s Ministers have been led, by the re¬ 
presentations whick have been made tb them, “ to'entertain 
“ an opinion, that they would best consult die public in- 
“ terest, by not confining the import trade from the East- 
“ Indies to the Port of London,” and that they still hold 
this opinion. 

Not having been made acquainted with the particulars of 
those representations, and having urged various arguments 
which remain unanswered, against the measure of opening 
the outports to- the trade from India, the Court, under the 
disadvantages, of spph.a,,. sjiu^tion, are imperiously called to 
the consideration of ,thp circumstances in which the Com¬ 
pany arc Roy/ placed, and in which, according to the best 
judgment they can form, the .Company would be placed, f 
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N ' i ^ 

the ne*|f. Charter should PP^ outports of the United 
to the return^ of 'me Iftdian trade, i] 

Whatever may be ilidught, nij Lbtd. -by the merchanti 
of this country, of their right to enter into the possession 
of a trade, acquired and tnantkincd rilrough long struggles 
and vicissitudes, at immenseexpemc, by the East-India Corn* 
pany; a trade still intimately connected with the swurity of 
the vast empire which the'saitic Cpfnpany have gained, and 
administer for the benefit'of the nation at large ; the Court of 
Directors are of opinion, that the lacrifices they agreed to 
make of that trade to the public feeling, ,pr if they may be 
permitted to express their idea more accurately, the public 
prejudice, were very large; and they yieldedto them undoubt¬ 
edly in a firm belief, not. at that time discouraged by His 
Majesty’s Ministers, that the importations from India wou'd 
be confined to London, as vycll as that the exclusive privilege 
of the China trade would be carefully secured to the Company. 
But the concessions frankly made by the Court of Directors 
and Proprietors, who regard themselves always as a part of 
the Public, and wish, as much a possible; to be in unison 
with it, have, it appears, only encouraged farther demands^ 
and if the tide pf prejudice, of popular daWiour, of most ex¬ 
travagant expectation and uabdonded pretension, which have 
been more Industriously than fairly excited, were now to de¬ 
termine the public counsels, not a vestige would remain of 
that great, fabric, which has been reared ifi the course 'wo 
centuries, uniting with commerce an imperial <iorainion, 
whicli would be riiaken to its foundation by the destruction of 
that system which has acquired and preserved it. 

It is no surprise, my Lord, to the Court, though it is un- 
doubttdly a great consolation, Jihat His Majesty's Muiistets 
unite with the “ great interests of policy and of revenue,” 
those of the East-India Company, and that it must hence be 
their object to continue the political functions of the Com¬ 
pany, and the means which arc necessary for the maintenance 
of those functions. On this basis, the Court are happy to 
have the honor of meeting His Majesty’s Ministers, and to 
continue die present discussion. 

It is perfectly known, that for a scries of years past, 
since the Indian territory has been loaded with an im¬ 
mense political debt, the Company have derived no snr- 
jdus from the revenues. ITley have carried on the cur¬ 
rency of their home affairs, they hive even aided the 
T 2 political 
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, political concerns of India, and, above all, th^y have 
ni94o good the, dividends to the Proprietors from the 
pr<#ts dn their commeree; and, of Ute years, these pro¬ 
fits have been derived chiefly from the China trade. From 
the, still existing; territorial debts of the Company, and 
the scale of their Indian expenditure, after all endeavours 
to reduce it, the Court of .Directors have no prospect of 
pecuniary acquisitions, except through the same medium 
of commerce, for many years to come ; and, as already 
intimated, it is the commercial profits of the Company 
which enable them to discharge the political functions 
assigned to them in the management of the Indian empire. 
Without this resource, or some equivaleiit one, not within 
their power, the dividends could not be continued, the 
value of the stock would diminish, and the Company be 
brought to a state of dissolution. 

It is the extinction, or material diminution of the com¬ 
mercial .profits, arising chiefly, as we have said, from the 
China trade, that we apprehend from the opening of the 
outports to the returns of the Indian commerce. If this 
extinction or diminution, were to take place, your Lord- 
ship will doubtless agree with the Court, in admitting, 
that the fatal consequences they contemplate, would fol¬ 
low ; and that, after going on a few 5 'ears on -the new 
plan, the Company woulti be so impaired in iwresources, 
as to be inadequate to the important part allotted to it in 
the system of Indian administration. 

When the Court of Directors thus view the consequen¬ 
ces of opening the outports, His Majesty’s Ministers will 
not blame the anxiety with which they respectfully con¬ 
tend against that measure, t The duty tljey owe to their 
Con.stituents, to their own characters, and to the Public, 
requires them, in such a case, to act with the greatest 
circumsjoection, in order to obtain a reasonable asuranee, 
that the terms of the nev' Charter will be such, as will 
enable the Company to go cm efficiently in tlii* perform¬ 
ance of the political functions it has hitherto discharged. 

We do not apprehend, my Lord, thatthh’e is any dif- 
.ference in principle oh these points, between His Ma- 
jesty’.s Ministers and the Cburt of Directors. I’be main 
dill'erence, in respedt to the question of opening the out- 
port>, is as to the practical elTects of tiiat measure. It 

appeared, 
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R]]f«ired, in the conference we bad the honour of hold¬ 
ing with the Chancellor of the Excheouer . and yoiw4ord- 
ship, to be his opinion, that checks could be dePisfed tb5pre¬ 
vent an indefinite extent of smuggling tea, ruinous to the* 
Company, which .we fear from opening the outpbrts tb the 
Indian trade. We have already given many reasons for 
thinking, that the practice of smuggling would, in-such 
case, be uncontroulabic. Those reasons, which need not 
be repeated here, we believe it will be difficult for the 
parties most adverse to the Company to refute.; but the 
subject being so important in the prc.sent discussion, we 
beg leave to add a few more observations on it. 

It is a fact notorious, tiiat tea has been smuggled, by 
the way of India, into this Country, even when the duty 
was comparatively small; when the Indian import trade 
was confined to eight or ten Company’s ships, and to the 
river Thames. How much more, then, is smuggling, 
beyond all bounds, to be expected, when the ships sliall 
be unlimited in numl>cr and size, and may resort to the 
ouiports of England, Scotland, and Ireland? jThis 
practice would be nmeh facilitated, because, in the nu¬ 
merous Kastern Islands, not subject to any European 
potver, where we have said tea might be brought for 
English ships from China, there is no usage of clearing 
out vessels, ,or giving them papers or manifests. It would 
thence be easy for them to break bulk in the passage home, 
and as they approached the coasts of Britain and"Ireland, 
to put tea, as well as other articles chaj'gcablc with duty, 
on board of ships and cutters, destined eitlier for the ports 
of the Continent, or the remote coasts of .Scotland ana 
Ifblund, on which, for a hundred miles together, everv 
where accessible from the sea, there is scarcely a cnstoin- 
hoiise, and where oustom-houses could not be sufficiently 
multiplied. . Vessels of very small size being allowed in 
the Indian trade, they could enter into ports and bays 
little frequented, and run goods to be carried inland and 
there dispersed. In some of tite northern and western 
ports of the United Kingdom, we have beard that collu¬ 
sive practices between the revenue officers and the smug¬ 
glers are not unusual. If this is tiie case in respect to 
articles which pay a comparatively small duty, what 
would it be, where the articles of tea and Indian goods 

were 
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mans in question ? Ships might stop at intcrme^^ 
piVts f^dcu-ders, and f^thare smuggle ; as those bound W 
■she coast, ak Cork and Falmouth; those to the 
eastern eoast,. at Falmouth and the 'Downs; those goin^ 
atortb about, on the Irish and Scotch coasts. Ships hkr- 
several ports of discharge, would thereby obtain fa* 
^ciMkies in^ smuggling ; and the state of relations between 
this coootry and parts of, Northej|-o Europe may be such, 
as to adbrd tlie moans pf fTunhing - goods into those parts, 
which, from their-proxlmity, may again be able to smug- 

K ’ : tbe goods into our remote ports. In a word, we are 
to apprehend, that the means and the temptation of 
smuggling tea, when at) ^unlimited trade is permitted to 
India and the Eastern Islands, must be, in a very great 
degree, UDcoutrolable by any checks which His Majesty^s 
Gi(»'ernmeq]toan, in such circumstances, interpose. Nor 
is it to be overlooked, that a class of Indian goods, styled 
in the revenue language prohibited, because excluded 
altogether, as interfering with the manufactures of this 
country, will, by all the openipgs wliicli tbe new trade 
will produce, be every where unavoidably brought into 
nsc. it is true, that even if the return trade of India 
were confined to the Channel, as we proposed, smuggling 
might be expected, but certainly, not, in our opinion, at 
all to the same extent. , And had we conceived other¬ 
wise, the same objection we now advance against opening 
the outports, would have been urged against that en¬ 
largement of trade, in which the Court have acquiesced, 
and for the same reason, to prevent the ruin of tlie Com¬ 
pany; which did His Majesty’s Ministers apprehend, 
they would doubtless, in either case, have desired to pre¬ 
vent, even by refusing the required concessions to the 
British merchants. 

With these views, my Lord, deeply impressed on the 
minds of the Directors, acting as they are in a most 
responsible situation, is it too much for them to expect 
and to request, that they may be honored with the know¬ 
ledge of those means which his Majesty’s Government 
may tliink would be e0ectual to prevent the practice of 
smuggling, under the new circumstances, to any ruinous 
or great extent ?—could they have a reasdnabfe persua- 
eipo of the practicability of such prevention, that would, 

, undoubtedly, 
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nndpubtcdly, so far lessen their fears and tte arguments 
on which they now feel it their duty to inwst.' l%ey 
hope not to be niisOfiderstofad in this propoathste “= Af- 
swed both of the desire of His Majesty’s Ministmi'i» 
well on account of the Company as of the’ ■ riv 
prevent smuggling, and of thdir belief of the pra^a. 
bilityof dmngso; feeling also, as the Court d<^ thedtt* 
licacy of seeming to interfere in any of the rewMue 
regulations of Government, they are yet so cwcunastaiu 
ced, in the present critical conjuncture, as to ftnd< this 
enquiry most interesting to tlie cause of theCorapanyt 
It is indeed true, that the PoWic appear to have « 
greater concern at stake here than the Company. The 
Public may lose the greater pArt of a revenue of four 
millions per annum, wdiilst the Company can have only 
to the extent of one million ’at hazard. But then th» 
one million is all the Company’s certain income: if they 
lose that, they lose the foundation on which their cfli» 
ciency rests; unless, in the new arrangements, some 
other resource sliould be provided, which should secure 
the dividend to the Proprietors; a provision which, un¬ 
doubtedly, would also maWially afl'ect the Views the 
Court of Directors now entertain from contemplating 
the dangers of the Company’s China trade. And sulfer 
nS, my Lord, since the assailants of the' Company's jK-i- 
vileges are so loud in representing their interests as those 
of the nation at large, to add this remark concerning the 
national interest in the present qucstioti, that if the re¬ 
venue of nearly four millions; now so easily collected 
from tea, should fail, or fail to tlic extent of only two 
millions^ other taxes must be laid upon the Public, to 
compensate for that loss: and vrlicther the nation will 
gain so much otherwise, by tlie proposed enlargements 
of trade, may be a serious question with those who have 
to decide on this utomentous concern ; witlr us it is none. 
It may deserve also to be re,collectcd, that with the fall 
of the Comitany’s China trade will fall the exports of 
woollens and taetais, to the extent of a million annually, 
by which the prosperity of the counties of Cornwall, 
Devon, Somerset, Dorset, and Gloucester, and Nor¬ 
folk in some iiieasure, have been upheld, during the ar- 
duons struggle of eiglrteeti years in wdiich the country 
has been engaged ; the excellent fleet of ships employed 
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by the Company, wi^ all the long detail of interests! 
eonD 0 :ted with them, must decay; whilst the nation wtU 
lose that certain and regular suppijs furnished by the 
Company of the article of tea, an article, as your Lord- 
sahip justly^observes, now become a necessary of life. . 

Before we dismiss this topic, may we be allowed to 
bring under your. Lordship’s inspection a succinct view of 
the capital and interests concerned in the Indian and China 
trade from the port of London. 

There are about fourteen hundred commanders and 
officers belonging to the ships of the East^India Company 
(besides the seamen, who may be about eight thousand). 
The tradesmen engaged in the supply of the Company’s 
shipping in the river Thames are about twelve thousand, 
ana the labourers emplo)-ed in their warehouses are about 
three thousand. All these, with their families and depend¬ 
ants, making an aggregate of upwards of thirty thousand 
persons, would, by the removal of the Indian trade from tlje 
port of London, be generally reduced to great distress, 
and many of them become burthensome to their parishes. 

The capital now employed in the Indian trade may be 
moderately computed as follows. 

The Company’s capital stocR of £6,000,000, 
at the price at which many Proprietors 
purchased, will amount to - - -«Sl 0,800,000 

Capital in w'arehouses - - - - i , 000,000 

Capital in ships ----- 3,800,000 

Capital in docks ----- 400,000 

Capital of individuals in the metropolis may 
re moderately estimated at - - - 5,000,000 

*^ 21 , 000,000 

The trade in which this large capital is employed pro¬ 
duces, as we have had occasion repeatedly to observe, 
an annual revenue to Government of more than four 
millions sterling; and the net saving to Government, 
from the present mode of collecting the duties, may, 
we conceive, be foirly estimated at 50,000 per annum.. 
By no means of direct and indirect taxation, the capital 
itself, and the promts upon it, yield a farther sum of large 
amount to Government; but the productiveness of the 
capital, in this respect, depends wholly upon the solidity 
of the basis on which it rests. 


These 
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These, my Lord, arc the sentiments and observalSons 
which we are directed to coiniminicatc to your Lordship, 
'i'iie retiection upon tlieni lias, we trust, been mature, 
though the expression of them, in the shortest time 
allowed lor the preparation of this letter, may re<|uirc 
indulgence. liut we are further specially' directed to 
add, that this is a concern of too great moment for tlic 
Court to trust to its own judgment, or to act on its own 
responsibility ; the Directors have therefore summoned a 
General Court of Proprietors to meet on Friday next, 
wlien the correspondence with your Lordship, ineiiuiing 
tiiis letter, Avill be laid before them for their consideration. 

\Vc have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Tour Lordship’s most obedient bumble servants, 
(Signal) Hugh Inglis, 

Robert Thornton, 
Jacob Bosanquet, 

W. F. Klphinstone, 
Edward Parry, 
Charles Grant, 
George Smith, 
William Astell. 

‘Pile Kiglit Honorable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
ike. &e. &-C. 


Printed by Cox and Baylis, No. 75, Great Queen Street, 
Lineoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The approaching termination of the exclusive 
privileges of the East-India Company, has naturally 
given birth to a very general enquiry into the wisdom 
of the system, upon which the commercial intercourse 
between this country, and our possessions in the East, 
has hitherto been conducted. Of those who have en¬ 
gaged in the public discussion of this momentous ques¬ 
tion, the gentlemen whose correspondence with Lord 
Melville has recently been published, are the uiost 
conspicuous, and certainly not the least able disputants. 
That these letters should have excited a very general 
attention, is by no means surprising. A much less 
distinct and elaborate statement of the case of the East- 
fndia Company, would, under the same circumstances, 
liaj^e been sufficient to atvaken the curiosity of every 
man, who feels any interest in a question, to which 
probably but very few are wholly indifferent. Of the 
justice of the reasoning, and the accuracy of the state¬ 
ments, contained in the celebrated letter of the 13th Ja¬ 
nuary 1809, very different opinions may be entertained; 
but id one point—a sentiment of satisfaction that the 
public are at length in possession of that document— 
all parties will probably concur. The adliereiUs of the 

* Company 
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Company congratulate themselves, on the appearance 
of an argument, to which, in their opinion, no satis¬ 
factory answer can be opposed. They, on the otlier 
hand, who consider the monopoly at present enjoyed 
by that great corporation, as inimical to the best inter¬ 
ests of the country, arc not sorry that we are now, 
fairly and fully, in possession of the grounds upon 
which the East-India Company rest their claim to a 
further extension of the term of their monopoly—that 
we have at last an explicit and intelligible defence of 
their pretensions, compiled with much industry and 
circumspection, by men of acknowledged experience 
and ability—unanimously approved by the body, to 
whoni the Court of Propricb(5rs have committed the 
direction of their commerce, and die sovereignty of 
the East—and sent forth into the world, as their deli¬ 
berate exposition of the principles, upon which they 
hope to perpetuate the exclusion of an immense majo¬ 
rity of the merchants and capitalists of this kingdom, 
from all participation with them, in the trade of nearly 
one half of the Inibitablc world. It is the object of the 
following pages to examine in detail, the arguments by 
which Mr. Parry and Mr. Grant have supported these 
pretensions, and the facts upon which those arguments 
depend. If it should appear, that the reasonings of 
those gentlemen arc inconsistent with the most simple, 
and indisputable principles, of political and commercial 
pol'cy—and that their facts are directly opposed to all 

that 



that can be collected from the most authentic sources of 
information on the state of India j—if it can be shewn, 
that the united tolent and information of the Directors 
of the East-India Company, directed to this single ob¬ 
ject, have failed in establishing any one of the posi¬ 
tions, by which they hope to gain from Parliament the 
renewal of their Charter; it will not perhaps be too 
much to conclude, that those positions are in themselves 
fundamentally erroneous, or at least that no concessions 
ought to be made, till some further, and more con¬ 
vincing proof is advanced, that any thing can safely be 
conceded. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained upon the 
merits of the Letter of the Directors, the praise of a 
clear statement of the arguments by which they main¬ 
tain their opinions, will not be denied them. The 
single purpose of this publication, being to controvert 
the facts and the principles advanced by the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, in their letter of the 13tli of 
January 1809, such extracts from that letter, as arc 
necessary to illustrate the argument, have been licre 
republished, and subjoined to the remarks, which have 
occurred to the writer of these pages. 




HINTS, 

§c. 


It ibof the utmost importance, in the investigation 
.•t any controverted question, that the disputants on 
either side should ascertain how far their views of 
the point in debate coincide, before they enter upon 
any discussion of those topics, on tvhich they arc at 
v.u lancc. The writers of tiie letter, on wiiicli it is the 
purpose of these pages to animadvert, have, in con¬ 
formity to tliis principle, commenced iheir argument, 
by stating what they consider, as the foundation of the 
wliolc subsequent discussion—that, in providing for the 
luture management of India, the Legislature, is to 
introduce no alterations, “ incompatible with the con- 
“ tinuance or not reducible to a consiiU ncy,” witli the 
system established by the regulations of 17S1 and 
J7.03. 

“ Satisfied, by tliis declaration, that His Majesty’s 
“ Government understand the interests of this country 
“ and of British India too well, to intend any alteration 
“ that would subvert or endanger the system by whicii 
“ those vast posse.ssions have been acquired, governed, 
“ and improved, and by which alone they can be held, 
to the mutual benefit of their immense population and 
of the paramount state, the Court must, of course, 

“ believe, 
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** believe, that the propositions which have just been 
“ quoted, are supposed to be compatible with the con- 
“ tinuaiice of that system, or reducible to a consis- 
“ tcncy with it. These suppositions the Court are now 
“ called upon to examine, and they will endeavour to 
“ do so with the respect due to the authority with which 
“ they have to treat, with the duty which they owe 
“ to their constituents, and with that regard for the 
“ interests of their country, which they do not intend, 
** nor feel themselves required to sink, in supporting 
“ the integrity of the present Indian system.” 

ft may not perhaps be very easy, at once to 
discover the whole length to which this general as¬ 
sumption may lead—or to understand, in what the 

integrity of the present Indian system” may be 
supposed to consist. It seems however sufficient to 
observe, in reply to this fundamental proposition, that 
as the restrictions on the commerce of the East will 
terminate by law, in 1814, it will be for Parliament 
to investigate the whole subject uisfettcred by any 
past regulations. The Charters of 1784 and 1793, 
may or may not have been founded upon very wise 
principles ol’ national policy. The investigation of 
that question may he an important enquiry for the 
historian of those days, or an interesting question for 
the consideration of a mere political theorist. It will 
however hardly he contended, that the Parliament of 
these kingdoms is to approach to the decision of this 
great question—a decision, upon which much of the 
happiness of a large proportion of the human race 

depends 
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depends — tied down to a servile adherence to 
former precedents ! — that in discharging the most 
awful and important trust, which has ever been com¬ 
mitted to any legislative assembly upon earth, they 
arc to reject without inquiry, any principle which 
may be submitted to their consideration—if it is not to 
be found in the former Charters of the East-India 
Company ! To say that the magnitude of the ques¬ 
tion should induce us to adhere to a system, of which 
wc have already some experience, is to assume, that 
experience has not proved the system in question to 
!je inconsistent with the interest both of the governors 
-iiid tlie governed, (an assumption perhaps which some 
may be tlisposed to dispute) and that, if those grants 
were prudent and politic at the time at which they 
were made, it will therefore be prudent and politic to 
continue and renew them in the present very altered 
..ircumstances of the world. 

Waving, however, any further consideration of the 
basis qn which the Directors propose to treat with 
Parliament, for the renewal of their Charter, wc will 
proceed to examine the arguments by which they hope 
to obtain a furtlier prolongation of their monopoly. 

“ With respect to the Private Trade, the Company 

are not governed by narrow considerations of com- 
“ mcrcial profit or commercial jealousy^; and, in fact, 
“ the Indian trade, as an object of gain, has gradual- 
" ly ceased to be of importance, either to the Com- 
” pany or to individuals.’’^ 


That 
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That the Company arc not “ governed by narrow 
considerations of commercial profit,” is a position 
which will not be very much disputed by those wlio 
have ever looked at their periodical accounts, or who 
have any knowledge of the manner in which their 
commercial concerns have hitherto been conducted. 
That they arc equally exempt from the influence of 
“ commercial jealousy,” may not indeed be so readily 
conceded ;—nor is it a very convincing proof of their 
superiority to such emotions, that they continue to press 
the exclusion of the Merchants of this kingdom from 
a trade, which they state to have gradually ceased, a*- 
an object of gain, to be of importance to them. It is 
HOt Indeed very easy to find any other explanation of 
their anxiety to retain a traffic, which they admit is in 
their hands unprofitable. 

But, allowing that, in this acknowledgment oi 
their ill success in the Indian trade, the Directors have 
given a very correct representation of their own ex 
pcriencc, their conclusion, that, that trade has also 
ceased to be an object of importance to individuals, 
hardly seems to be a very fair consequence. Docs i? 
follow that the enterprize, and sagacity, and undi¬ 
vided attention of the individual merchant, will be 
exerted without reward, because the East-India Com¬ 
pany have in the same field been unsuccessful ? The 
Directors, probably, will not scriousl}' maintain, tliat 
their commercial knowledge and ability is an exaef 


n'.easnre 
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measure of the commercial ability and knowledge 
possessed by tlie great body of merchants of this coun¬ 
try, and that it is impossible that other men should be 
more active than their agents, and other speculations 
more w’isely conducted than their own ? 

“ The Court are actuated by a thorough persuasion, 
“ that the unlimited freedom, for which some persons 

have, of late years, contended, would have politi- 
“ cal consequences more injuriou s to the power of 
“ this country and of British India, than the advan- 
“ tagos anticipated by sanguine minds, from an cn- 
“ largement of the commerce, could compensate, it 
“ those advantages were to be realized ; and that, 
“ moreover, the expectation of such advantages is 
“ unfounded, resulting from general presumptions, 
“ which are contradicted by the nature of the Indian 
“ people, climate, and productions, and by the expe- 
“ rience of more than two centuries.” 

The political consequences which are made the 
grounds of refusing a perfect freedom in the trade 
to our Indian possessions will bb considered hereafter ; 
but>it is denied that any advantages are expected by 
the merchants and manufacturers, which “ the na¬ 
ture of the Indian people, productions, and climate,” 
do not entitle them to entertain. Had the Directors 
been more conversant with the feelings and sentiments 
of the mercantile body, in the great outports of this 
kingdom, the}’ would have known that, in those circles, 
no sanguine hopes of considerable immediate beneht, 
from the opening of the Indian trade, are indulged; 

c a; d 
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ami that tlic prevailing opinion aihong that class of 
men is, that the progress of commerce in India, as in 
every other part of the world, mast be slow ; but, that 
thonf^li slow, it will be gradual, and certain. 

“ Now, with respect to the benefits supposed to be 
“ derivable from opening the trade with India, it is, in 
“ tlu! first place, to be observed, that no material et>- 
“ iargeinent, if any enlargement at ail, is to be ex- 
“ pccted in the exports of our manufactures to that 
“ quarter. The records of the Company, for two 
“ centuries, are filled with accounts of their endea- 
“ vours to extend the sale of British products in India, 
“ and of the little sueccas which has attended them. 
“ The French, Dutch, and other European nations 
“ trading thither, have equally failed in introducing 
“ the manufactures of Europe there. This was not 
“ owing to their trading chiefly in the form of Com- 
“ panics ; the Americans, who within the last twenty 
“ j ears have entered into the Indian commerce, and 
“ traded largely, not as a Company, but by numerous 
“ iiuhviuiials, each pursuing his own scheme in his own 
“ way, in which coftrse no part of the East is left 
“ unexplored, carry hardly any European manufac- 
“ turos thiilu-r, their chief article for the purchase of 
“ Indian goods being silver ; and such has been the 
“ state of the trade from Europe to India since the 
time of the Romans. Tiiis state results from the 
nature of the Indian people, their climate, and their 
“ usages. The articles of first necessity their own 
“ country furnishes, more abundantly and more 
“ cheaply than it is possible for Europe to supply 
“ them. The labour of the great body of the common 
“ [icople only enables tljcm to subsist On rice, and to 

“ wear 
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** wear a slight covering of cotton cloth ; they, thorc- 

fore, can purchase none of the superfluities we oiler 
“ them.” 

Tliat the aiercliants of this country do entcrtiiin 
tliose expectation^ of ultimate benefit, from the open¬ 
ing of the Indian trade, which the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman attribute to them, is indeed not to 
be denied; nor do they ajtprchend that those expecta¬ 
tions are wholly unreasonable. To prove the fallacy of 
these hopes, the Directors have recourse to two jn in- 
cipal arguments; 1st. that there is not at present, and 
that there is no prospect that there will be hereafter, any 
considerable demand in India for the produce or nia- 
niiracturcs of this country j and 2tUy. (hat there is nut 
in Grcat-Britain, or in the continent of Eiiro{rc, any 
market for the produce, otvmanufactures of the Kast, 
which is not already abundantly supplied by the ini- 
ports of the Company. Upon the first of these positions, 
it may be observed, tliat it proceeds upon the very 
inadmissible assumption, that the population of India 

t 

is always to remain, in regard to the cousumjttion ol 
our manufactures, exactly in their present condition ; 
and that India is to form an exception—the single 
exception, in the history of the world, to the general 
truth, that a free conimevcvaV int.e.icou.t'se Vietv;cc,\\ 
civilized and uncivilized nations, l*as invariably been 
the precursor of a rapid advancement among the latter 
of all the arts and habits of cultivated society—^tbat 
' c 2 ■ v-itl, 
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■with the increase of those arts and habits, the com* 
merce to which they were indebted for their origin, 
has proportionably augmented—that a free trade, is at 
once the parent, and the offspring, of every liberal art, 
and every useful science. But, say the Directors, “ the 
nature of the Indian people, their climate, and their 
usages,” form an insuperable obstacle to the operation 
among them, of these simple, and as it might have 
been supposed, universal principles of human society, 
or rather of human nature. What I are not these 
libelled subjects of the Company, men ? Have they 
not the common tastes, and feelings, and dispositions 
of men ? Arc the Bramin and the Hindoo, among all 
the sons and daughters of Adam, alone contented with 
“ articles of the first necessity,” when superfluities 
and luxuries are placed within their reach ? But 
experience and fact, we are told, have decided the 
question. For two centuries the Company has been 
endeavouring to extend the sale of British produce in 
Intlia, and, as they admit, with very little success. Of 
till! early records of their transactions, we certainly 
linow but little, and we are inclined to suspect that 
much is not to be known. But in their more recent 
bistort', a very careless enquirer might perhaps discover 
some events, and some traces of a policy, which 
would aflbfd a satisfactory solution of the phenomenon 
iu question, without recurring to tlie revolting suppo¬ 
sition, that there is in the Indian people any inherent 

incapacity 
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incapacity for improvement. That a great corpora¬ 
tion, conducting its affairs by the agency of a nume¬ 
rous train of servants, unconnected with each other, 
and very remotely, if at all interested in the u’elfare of 
their employers, intrusted without any previous disci¬ 
pline, with the conduct of the most delicate and per¬ 
plexing mercantile transactions, and surrounded with 
all the pomp of Asiatic state, at a period of life which 
the sobriety of European manners dedicates to study 
and seclusion; that a trade so conducted should not 
easily liave been extended, is, indeed, not very unac¬ 
countable. liut is there not in the constitution of the 
East-Iadia Company, another circumstance w hich still 
more clearly explains why India has for so many 
generations, been connected with European traders, 
without having made any progress in European arts or 
in European civilization ? I'hc truth is simply this, 
their character of merchants has been sunk in tlicir 
character of sovereigns. To the maintenance and ex¬ 
tension of their territorial empire, objects mere!}’ incr- 
cantile have been sacrificed without liesilation or reluc¬ 
tance. Every European whom merit or fortune has 
thrown into any political, financial, or judicial station 
in the Peninsula, feels a distinct and personal interest 
in the permanency and extension of the empire 
of the Directors. The viceroys and judges of 
India, are bound to its support by every motive of 
vanit}', ambition, and interest. In the corumrrn'al 

prospciiry 
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prosperity of tlie Company, none are directly con¬ 
cerned but the Holders of East India Stock ; and 
even their interest, in the augmentation of the trade, 
is little more than nominal. If then it should be un¬ 
happily imagined, by these rulers of the East, that their 
sovereignty can only be maintained by depressing the 
immense population of India, by keeping them in igno¬ 
rance of those artsand habits of civilized life which might 
one day expand and elevate their minds, can it be doubt¬ 
ed, that this imperial policy would be inflexibly pursued, 
though itw’ere demonstrably ruinous to their interests as 
traders ? that their objects of state would be enforced by 
the united zeal and activity of the whole of their military 
and civil servants in India, and that the lamentations of 
a few merchants in Leadenhall Street, over the wreck of 
their commercial prospects, would be cither unheard, or 
heard only to be derided ? Arc these speculations gra¬ 
tuitous or imaginary ? Let the Letter of Mr. Parry 
and Mr. Grant answer that question. Among the objec¬ 
tions they advance, against the destruction of their 
monopoly, it is one, that it would tend to enrich 
India rather than Britain, and would facilitate the 
progress of the former to independence. The im¬ 
poverishment of India therefore, and the retardation 
of its progress in any of those tastes and feelings, 
which constitute the chief ornament of social life, 
however slow and imperceptible that progress might 
be, forms a fundamental part of the policy of the 

Compan}'. 
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Company. In other words, it is their policy to sacri- 
fici; every tiling to their political, and notliing to their 
comnicrcial interests; no wonder that their subjects 
“ can purchase none of their superfluities we ofler 
“ them.” 

But it is not only the Englisli Company who hat e 
been unsuccessful in their attempts to extend the sale 
of the manufactures of Kurojic ; the French and 
Dutch, and more recently the Americans, have equally 
failed in the elforts they have made for the attainment 
of tlie same object. To the case of the French and 
Dutch Companies, much of what has been alread}’ said 
of the management and policy of the present rulers of 
India will, with some modifications, ap|)ly. 

The American trade, which has been conducted by 
individuals is, indeed, diiTerently circumstanced. Why 
then have the citizens of the United States made all 
their payments, not in manufactures, but in specie ? 
For this plain reason, probably;—the Americans are not 
a manufacturing people. Tlie merchants of Boston 
and New York pay for every cargo of woollens or 
hardware, which they ship for India, the expence of 
freight across the Atlantic—the chai ges of their agents 
and shippers in this ctiuntry—the increased rate of in¬ 
surance which, during the last twenty years (the period 
of their participation in this trade) has been raised by 
the dangers of war, scarcely less upon the risks of 
neutral, than those of the belligerent—add to this, the 

increased 
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increased leugtli of the voyage and the facility of 
shipping a quantity of the precious metals by the 
smuggling trade with the South American Continent, 
without deviating a league out of the course of their 
voyage ; and can it be insisted, that the failure of the 
Americans to introduce manufactured articles into India, 
is a proof of any indisposition in the population of 
nearly one half of the habitable world to use these ar¬ 
ticles, which arc little less than essential among the 
other half ? The experiment, we will venture to assert, 
has never been fairly made. We are taunted with the 
reproach of being visionaries and speculators, for wish¬ 
ing that it should be attempted. We would reply to 
that reproach, that, in our humble conception, no vi¬ 
sions arc so fi^utic, no speculations so monstrous and 
wild as theirs, who can seriously believe that, from the 
Cape of Good Hope eastward, to the Streights of 
Magollaii, the world is destitute of those tastes and dis¬ 
positions which, under every other latitude, arc found 
to be the master passions of the human character; who 
believes this monstrous proposition, not only without 
proof, but in defiance of all evidence, and iu contradic¬ 
tion to all experience. 

“To these facts and observations, arising from the 
“ nature and circumstances of the people and countries 
“ of India, one remarkable argument may be added, 

“ furnished by our own e.xperience at home. In the 
“ Charter of provision was made for the export 

** of British manufactures to India, by any individuals 

“ vviio 
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who cliocsc to cmbnrk in that trade. The 

“ Compan'^’ v.cre required to find them tonnSge to a 
“ certain extent, which lias always been allotted at 
“ a rate of freight cheaper outward, as well as for 
“ the returns, than the Company themselves pay, or 
“ .as the Court think, than private ships could furnish 
“ it. But, in all the time that 1ms elapsed since, 
“ verv few applications, and these to a small extent, 
“ have been made, for leave to export the woollens, 
“ metals, and other staples of this country, on private 
account, the chief applications' having been for tl»c 
freight of wine, for the consumption of Europeans.” 
The Directors have still, however, 5 ct another in¬ 
stance to advance of an uiisitcccssful attempt to intro¬ 
duce the manufactures of Europe into the East. Tin; 
private traders who have engaged in that traffic under 
the Charter of n93 liavc, it seems, carried on a very 
insignificant commerce, and that little with the Euro¬ 
pean, and not the native inhabitants of India. Now if 
any thing could prove to demonstration, how little 
dependence these acute and well informed advocates of 
tlic Itidian monopoly place in the wliole argument for 
its continuance, derived from tlie difficulty whieli has 
hitherto been found in introducing European manu¬ 
factures into the Peninsula ; the adoption of such rea¬ 
soning as tills, must amount to such a demonstration. 
To pinion men down by every resLiiction which 
“ commercial jealousy ” could devise;—to bid them 
send their goods in the ships of their commercial riv'als, 
and in such proportions by each ship, as the.->c rivals 

D should 
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ssboulcl determineto deny them any power of regu¬ 
lating Ac time of sailing;—to compel them to apply 
for freight and to pay, or give security for the payment 
of tliat freight, six months before the shipment of their 
goods ;—to call in October for lists of the quantities 
and qualities of these goods, of which their rivals 
were to have the carriage in the following April;—to 
subject them to forfeiture of their freight for non-deli¬ 
very of those lists;—to afford them no means of remo¬ 
val from an overstocked market; and no factors but 
such as were licensed by, and dependent on those 
rivals ;—to limit the residence of these agents to the 
distance of ten miles from their own settlements ; and 
then, because when thus shackled and handcuffed, they 
have made but little progress in introducing their ma¬ 
nufactures into the East;—to turn upon them and say, 
“ See, you have done nothing—you find that India has 
“ no market for your articles, and that you have no 
“ prospect of increasing your exports” — may, if 
meant as a sort of practical joke, he passable enough, 
but if intended as serious argument, is really little 
else but insult. The slave dealers who reproached 
with stupidity and ferocity the unhappy beings whom 
the stupidity of their owners degraded, and the ferocity 
of their drivers brutalized, were hardly less just, or less 
reasonable. 

“ Let it be inquired, in the next place, whether the 
“ adoption of so great a change in our Indian system, 

would 
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“ would he followed by the discovei'y of such new and 
valuable productions of the East, as would serve 
“ materially to augment the trade of tliis country with 
“ the Continents of Europe and America ; for, with 
“ regard to the .supjily of our home consumption of 
“ Indian commodities, it cannot be asserted, that the 
“ importations already made by the Company and 
“ individuals do not abundantly suffice for it, or may 
“ not, at any time, be extended to the exigencies of 
“ the market; in which, it may be nott d, that a 
“ preference is given to the cotton and silk manufac- 
turcs of our own countr}’, and to some of the 
“ tropical productions brought from our West-Iiuliau 
“ Colonies. Nor can it be asserted, that new advcii- 
“ turers in tlie Eastern trade, fitting out froiu Great 
“ Ilritain, could, with any jirofit to themselves, furr 
“ iiish the hdtiic consumiuion on cheaper terms than 
“ it is now supplied; for both the Company, and 
“ British individuals resident iu India, must have .in 
“ advantage over such adventurers in the provision of 
“ goods there (Britisii residents in the freight also), 
“ and yet, of late, the great Indian staple of cotfi.n 
“ piece goods has been a losing article in this country.'’ 

C?ome wc now to the enquiry, whetiier we coulit 
find in the Indian market any articles wliicii we might 
import into Europe, as a return for the commodiiioi 
which we hope to be able to carry from hence. And 
here we must again prote.st against tlic assumption of 
the Directors, that the subjects of their iiimtciise em¬ 
pire, would not be most materially ameliorated by 
the influence of a free trade, carried on between tlfs 
country and India. That the demand for the pitoe 
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joods of the Peninsula, is, at present, very inconsi¬ 
derable, and that the supply is consequently sipall, 
we do not dispute; but, would not that demand pro¬ 
gressively increase, as the price of tlicse articles pro¬ 
gressively diminished ?—and would not the Hindoo, 
tempted b}' our manufactures, and instructed by our 
agents, learn to work up these good# at an expence, 
incalculably less than that at which they are made 
at present ?—and should we not have in tliesc articles, 
when so reduced in price, a suflicient and a profitable 
return for our exports ? These improvements arc not 
the work of a day it is true ; and, for want of some 
returns immediately, the trade by which these im¬ 
provements arc to be fostered and <ycatcd, will, it 
is said, be destroyed in its cradle. We reply, first, 
that the free traders would find, at the first opening 
of the commerce of the East, some returns for their 
exports by supplanting the ptesent trade of tlie Com¬ 
pany—a scheme which wc suspect they will prove 
hardy enough to undertake, notwithstanding the ’ssii- 
rance of the Directors of the hopelessness of such a 
project. We reply, in the second place, that the 
enumeration of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
does 7iot comprehend all, or even all the most mate¬ 
rial exportable articles of tlic East;—that our mer¬ 
chants would iDrobably ship tallow, and hides, from 
the Ca 2 )e, and rice, and flax, from the Peninsula, even 
if the enumerated articles of export did not at /rsi supply 

a suf- 
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a sufficient rctuini for the manufactures of Sheffiefd or 
Glasgow;—that the traders of Liverpool and Bristol 
would not be under the necessity of returning to the 
ports of Great Britain in ballast, so long as the decrees 
of Napoleon, and the fears of Russia, impede the sup¬ 
plies we have usually received from^ the European 
Continent. 

Thus much in answer to the apprehensions, that 
our cx[icctcd trade to the Peninsula will be blighted 
in Its infancy, by the want of returns for our exports. 
But when we look forward to the probable future state 
of India, it really becomes difficult to treat witlt res¬ 
pect, the fears (perhaps wc should say the hopes) ot 
the Directors, that tlic East tvould not ultimately be 
able to make adequate returns for the exports of Groat 
Britain. Considering the clicapncss of labour, through¬ 
out almost the whole of these extensive countries— 
the docility and mechanical ingenuity of all classes 
of their population—keeping it in mind that they have 
abetstly, in no slight degree, learnt the value of those 
luxuries,Is'hich opulence would bring within their reach 
—and remembering tjiat the operations of banking, 
and all the other arts which experience has contrived 
to facilitate the details of commerce, arc familiar to 
them—and that in the love of external ponrp they are 
surpassed by no nation upon earth—can any man 
believe—can such men as Mr. Parry and Mr. Grant 
(except indeed when seated in tlie chairs of the Com- 
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jpany) believe, that such a people as this, -will not be 
roused into exertion when the gratification of their 
taste, their vanity, and their love of gain, will be the 
immediate reward ? 

These prospects we arc told, however, are illusory. 
and opposed to fact. “ From the nature of the'Induinr. 
“ and their division into castes, it is not so easy among 
*' them as in Europe, to meet an increased demand 
** by increased production.”**-" Wc have much res¬ 
pect for the experience, and the most absolute con¬ 
fidence in the veracity of IVIr. Parry and Mr. Grant, 
but we are notwithstanding, somewhat distrustful of 
the accuracy of this representation. We speak from 
high authority (and if the assertion is questioned that 
authority will be produced), in saying, that the re¬ 
verse of this statement is correctly true, tliat the divi¬ 
sion of the Indians into castes, very much facilitates 
the introduction among ani/ ‘particular caste, of any 
new habits, fashions, or usages, which may be adopted 
by the men of principal authority and influence aihong 
them ; and that so far from anv difficulty existing iii 
producing an increased soppl}' of Indian manufactures 
to meet any new and unusual demand, that there aro 
to be found throughout the whole extent of Hindostan, 
large numbers of pcr.sons belonging to all the diflerciit 
manufacturing castes, who arc prevented only by 

want 


* See page 3o, 
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want of employment, from engaging in tlieir respec¬ 
tive hereditary occupations. Immense numlu-rs of 
weavers especially, arc to be found in this situation* 
So mucli for the allcdgcd incapacity of the Indians, to 
meet anv increased demand in consequence of iiteir 
division into castes. What impediments may arise 
from the “ nature of the Indian people,'' we Ilavc al¬ 
ready considered. Tile sentiments, as well as the 
sceptre of Aurengzebe, seem to have passed into the 
hands of these imperial traders. 

“ Tl 10 chief commodities suited to the European 

market, which India has hitherto been found to 
“ produce, arc spices, pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, 
“ raw-silk, saltpetre, indigo, raw cotton, and above 
“ all, cotton manufactures of singular beauty and in 
“ endless variety.” 

To return to the consideration of the several articles 
of export from India enumerated by the Directors. 
The tonnage of the Company we arc informed, is suf- 
ficicijt for the importation from India of all the spices, 
pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, raw-silk, salt-pctrc, 
indigo, raw cotton, and cotton manufacture, which 
the present consumption of Europe demands. We 
are disposed to admit the truth of this statement, and 
even to go one step further, and allow, that, supposing 
the monopoly continued, we do not think it at all im¬ 
probable that the present tonnage of the Company 
will always be sufficient for the importation of so much 

of 
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of those articles, as the consumption of Europe will 
on that supposition at any future time demand. Most 
of these articles can now be purchased by the rich 
alone, “ and being articles of luxury (say the Direc¬ 
tors), can only have a limited consumption.” As long 
as they continue articles of luxury (if by that term 
is meant costlj' articles), so long untjuestioimbly they 
will not come into the hands of those who have but 
little to spare, except for the necessaries of life ; but 
wh}'' need it be supposed that this is alv/ays to be the 
case ? That a Corporation, feeling little or no interest 
in the extension of their trade, will not so encourage 
the productions of these commodities as to bring them 
within the reach of the lower classes of European so- 
cictj^, experience has certainly proved, but is it proba¬ 
ble, that free traders will be equally remiss in extending 
the consumption of the articles of their trade, by lessen¬ 
ing in every possible manner the cxpenco of cultivating 
and producing them ? Three of the enumerated arti¬ 
cles of Indian import, silk, cotton, and hemp, can¬ 
not however, it sccnis, ever form any great staple in 
the imports from the Peninsula, .in consequence of the 
cotnpetition of Italj’, Georgia, and Russia. With 
respect to hemp, it is to be observed, that the uncer¬ 
tainty of the supply from the political circumi^ances 
of Russia, very materially diminishes the probdbility 
of any very formidable rivalship from that country. 
The raw silks of Italy are produced with much more 

cxpcncc 
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cxpence than those of India> and thonsjh it is ti;ue 
that all the expenses of the voyage from the Peninsula, 
are saved on the import of the Italian article, yet it 
is also true, that the specific gravity of silk renders it 
a very convepient and therefore a very adv'autagcous 
part of a shipment from tlie East. Whatever advan¬ 
tages the cottons of Georgia may possess from the vi- 
ciiiit}'of that country, yet in any competition with the 
prodiiclloris of India, the superior quality of the article 
which experience has shewn, might, under an improved 
state of culture, be raised «ud imported from theuce, 
would always give an indisputable preference to the 
Indian trader, in every market in which the finer kinds 
of cotton were in request. With resirect to the three 
Just articles, it is also to be observed, tliat the ameliora¬ 
tion in the state of Indian manufactures and husbandry, 
tvhich the advocates for a free trade to the Peninsula 
confidently and as we think not unreasonably expect, 
as the result of that measure, will give to the products 
of that country, great additional advantages, in a com¬ 
petition with the manufactures or produce of any 
other part of the world.' 

“ But were it indeed otherwise, where, in tlic pre- 
“ sent circumstances of the European Continent, could 

new commodities, imported into this country from 
" India, find a vent, when many of tiiose already 
“ made, and of articles which the Continent used to 
•' take ofi', remain incur warehouses ?” 
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In failure of‘every other argument^ to prove that 
no extension of the present trade with India can 
be made with advantage to the importer, we arc at 
last referred to the present state of the European 
Continent. 

We have before had occasion to hint a suspicion of 
some lurking distrust in the minds of the Directors 
themselves, of their own reasonings, and we arc the 
more confirmed hr that suspicion, by their coiidcsceiul- 
ing to seek support from such an argument as this. 

Is it so clear ti)at the present is to be the pcrmanci'i 
state of the Coiuinciit ? May wc not, without the im¬ 
putation of being very visionary speculators, hope, 
that the time is not far distant, when an empire ac¬ 
quired and maintained by means which humanity never 
sanctioned, will be overturned by the sure though 
tardy vengeance of insulted nature. It is not indeed, 
it is not an unwholesome lesson for all unlimited 
sovereigns, whether they rule as individuals or us 
companies, to learn, that dorainioti acquired by,piuti^ 
der, is but too certainly destroyed by the same means 
which were used for its acquidtion ; that the bloodshed 
which precedes the establishment of a despsiic throne, 
is but the first and the least sanguinary act in the fatal 
tragedy, which despotism has too frequently exhibitetl 
upon the great theatre of the world. But if the Direc¬ 
tors will compel us to examine how this, great question 
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is affected by the present circumstances of Europe ; if 
tliey will have us introduce this element into our cal¬ 
culations ; why then we ask, arc there no circumstances 
in tlie jirescnt state of Europe or of Great Britain, 
which cal! upon the Parliament of those kingdoms for 
immediate relief ? Have we no manufacturers unem- 
plovod, or employed only in the destruction of th'e 
public peace and security ? Have we no unusual im¬ 
pediments to commercial speculation, which can only 
l>c removed by opcjiing new channels for our entcr- 
pnze ? and it is at this time, under such “ present cir¬ 
cumstances,” that wc are called upon to throw the 
whole traffic with 400 millions of people into the hands 
'■■I .1 Bankrupt Company, of a Company who by their 
own coiilcssion, arc ceasing to look to that trade as 
an object of gain, and whose decreasing capital hears 
but too just a proportion to the progressive diminution 
of their exports ? But it will he objected, the legislature 
would in vain endeavour to appease present distur¬ 
bances, and to allay present heals, by liolding out (he 
prospect that in the year 1814, a new' trade will be 
o])encd to our needy manufacturers. Tliat the legisla¬ 
ture will not so create new resources for the present 
supply of these manufacturers, we admit; but will they 
not create consolatory expet tatioiis ? will it not he an 
adtlitioiial and powerful aioiimcnt in the mouth of 
those who are exerting their authority and influence to 
promote internal peace and good rirdfv ainon:''st ns, if 
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they can say to these unfortunate sufferers, that their 
representatives are not indifferent to their distress, that 
the influence of this mighty Company has weighed 
less with them than tne wants and necessities of their 
constituents, and that the government has established 
some claim to the gratitude of their subjects by omitting 
no measure which could be devised for their relief? To 
tis, in truth, a view of present circumstances would lead 
to very different conclusions from those formed by the 
Directors, were not such considerations really unde¬ 
serving of seriouj attention, in forming a decision of 
which it is not too much to affirm, that the consequen¬ 
ces wiil be felt in ages, when all the awful projects and 
apprehensions which .now agitate every corner of the 
civil’./-.'d world will be consigned to oblivion. 

It would really be diverting, if the subject w'crc not 
too serious for mirth, to observe the language held by 
these incorporated merchants on the subject of their 
monopoly'. “ The refusal of the Company to male 
concessions ” to the people of these realms, are sup¬ 
posed by their official advocates to have been the origin 
of certain unfounded complaints. Truly this new 

D. 

dynasty might well take a lesson of courtesy from some 
of the abdicated sovereigns of the East. The florid 
exuberance of style in which the stately language of 
oriental diplomacy is.t lothed, is ai least some token of 
real or assumed respect for those to w hom it is address¬ 
ed, and to us ordinary folks, it would scarcely seem 
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Jess prcposterons should these new potentates embellish 
the entries in their ledgers and day-books, with the 
tropes and rhetoric of those very eloquent personages, 
than that they should adopt in these their state papers 
tlie dignified tone of European cabinets. This, how¬ 
ever, we admit is mere verbal criticism, and thongh 
in point of taste, we think such sort of phraseology 
is not the most happily selected, we are not very soli¬ 
citous to dispute that matter with tlieni. 

“ And hence may appear the inapplicability of that 
argument, which has sometimes been urged in favor 
“ of enlarging, or ratlier opening the Indian trade to 
“ individuals, ‘thatthey should be allowed to bring 
‘ home the stoplus produce of India which thoCom- 
“ ‘ pant’ did not require.’ There can be no room for 
aildiiional importations, when the ordinary scale 
‘ ‘ proves too large. But in the use of this plausible 
“ plea, respecting surplus produce, there was always 
“ a great fallacy. It seemed to imply, that there was 
“ a stock of coinmoJitics in India whieh continually re- 
“ rnaineJ undisposed of, whereas nothing is more evi- 
“ debt, than that the productions of tiny country will 
be regulated by the demand, and iliat no agricul- 
“ turists or roanufacturc|'s will go on from year to year 
“ to produce that for which they have no sale. Tlie 
“ term, as connected with the Company, might also 
“ convey the idea, that they were the only purchasers 
“ in the country ; whereas, at that very time, British 
“ residents and foreign nations had the privilege of 
“ exporting goods to the western world, and there 
“ was a groat coasting and internal trade from one 
“ i i.'l of f'v'.ia to anoi''.' .. F'. i. t!;e argnmciit for 
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** permitting individuals to export the surplus produce, 
included fullj*, though not professedly, the principle 
of transplanting British capital to India, in order to 
“ raise produce there ; a principle which, it may be 
tliought, this country has alread}'carried sufficiently 
“ far in its other distant dependencies, and which 
“ could not be applied to India without political con- 
“ sequences.” 

The concession which t!ic Company refused to 
make, is one which we apprehend will never be so¬ 
licited again, “ a liberty to bring lionic the surplus 
‘‘ produce of India, which the Coaijtany did not re- 
“ quire,” tliat iff we suppose a pci uiission to go into 
the Indian market to buy up whatever refuse articles 
ilje Company’s agciii.- might be unwilling to purchase. 
To granting this certainly not very presumptuous 
request, the Directors it seems had two objections; 
1st. That there was no surplus produce to he found in 
liic i’criinsida, inasmuch as the supply of Indian wares 
would not of course logularly exceed the regular 
dcmanil of unrehasers of those articles. Now, ad¬ 
mitting the accuracy of this statement, one of two 
eonsequoticcs we submit, must have been the inevitable 
result of pcriiiiUiug those buyers of surplus produce to 
enter into tb<; market—either they would have found 
nothing to purchase, and would have desisted from the 
attempt—cr their intervention would have a'cated a 
surplus produce, and they would then have been able 
to ship whatever cargrocs they niiglit liave chanced to 
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require. Tins latter result -xe certainly imagine troultl 
have been the consequeiK’C of such a concession, and 
so probably thought tite Directors j nor is it a matter 
of inucli surprize, that, under the influence of such ex¬ 
pectations, tlicy should have refused to grant the desired 
indulgence. Anotlicr principle it seems of very alarm¬ 
ing import was also included in this request of our 
merchants, “ tiic principle of transplanting British 
capital to India, in order to raise produce there.” Of 
the evils likely to arise from the adoption of such a 
principle, the C.'otu t of Directors appear to entertain 
no small appreliension, and indeed, no man will re¬ 
proach them with having-in their own trans¬ 

actions been guilty of this fatal error. 

But why, ma}’ wo not ask, should this transfer of 
British capital to India be deprecated, as a policy 
pregnant with so much evil ? If, by being transplant¬ 
ed to a kindlier soil, it can be rendered more protluc- 
live j—if its increased returns arc to be poured back 
inio,tbe bosom of the country from which itself was 
derived;—if, instead of Ijing as it now lies, and as in 
our advanced state of society it must always, in senne 
dirgrce remain, uncultivated and unimprot ctl, it were 
used to call forth the activity, to stimuk.le the inven¬ 
tion, arid to ameli()ra|c ilie condition of inillion> of our 
fellow creatures and fellow subjects, and, by a eb;.in 
of causes as immutable a-, the course of iiatiiri- itself, 
■oh.jmatcly to ameliorate our own;.—v.-on'd any’ wi-c 
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man lament such an employment of our \rcaltli—would 
any body of men, wholly exempt from “ commercial 
jealousy,” lament it ? To the very hasty and im* 
perfect sketch we have attempted to give of the pro¬ 
bable effect of a free trade, on the vast regions now 
under our dominion in the East, we refer for the proof, 
the only proof wliich the nature of this discussion 
enables us now to give, of the jusliccof those expec¬ 
tations. 

Resolved, however, to jutlify, at all events, the 
severity of their refusal to tijc merchants of this coun¬ 
try of any participation, even in the surplus produce 
of India, the Directors n(;xt, (not wholly in consis¬ 
tency with their former argument) proceed to observe, 
that some surplus produce (taking that term as appli¬ 
cable to all that exceeds the wants of tire Company 
themselves) may be raised within their empire, but 
that “ British Residents and foreign Merchants have 
the privilege of exporting goods to the Western 
world.”—We can easily understand, that it may be 
much more convenient to tfjc Company to acquiesce in 
a “ surplus” trade, carried on by British Residents 
and foreign Merchants, than in any commerce in which 
British Merchants should immediately participate.-— 
British Residents are not very dangerous rivals, and 
“ foreign Merchants” are to be found utulcr tliat, or 
some other equally convenient ambiguity of nante, 

in 



ill almost every traffic established on the face of the 
globe. 

“ With respect to the Americans, they owe their ad- 
“ vanceincnt and success in the Indian trade to the trea- 
“ ty made with them by our Government in 1794, to tlie 
“ belligerent state of Europe since that time, and, 
“ above all, to the neutral character they possessed, 
“ which enabled them to navigate more cheaply, more 
“ expeditiously, as well as more safely than our mer- 
“ chants or the Company could, and to supply many 
“ parts of the European Continent and of South 
“ America, to which our ships had no access. Tlicsc, 
“ with tlie increase of the consumption of eastern 
“ commodities among themselves, are the true causes 
“ of the growth of the American trade with India; 
“ and even the abolition of the Company’s privileges 
“ would not have transferred the share they acquired 
“ of it to our merchants, because it could not have 
“ lessened 'the advantages under which the Americans 
“ then carried it on, nor have gained us either the 
“ supply of their internal demand, or admission to 
“ many ports which were open to them. What the 
“ Company could do, in the way of regulation, to 
“ ucduce the inequality between the A nierican traders 
“ and our own merchants, you know. Sir, was elfoctcd, 
“ as soon after the expiration of the treaty of 1794 as 
“ His Majesty’s Government thought expedient.” 

Among those foreign merchants, into whose hands 
this trade has fallen, the Americans are, unques¬ 
tionably, our most formidable and active rivals; and 
the Directors feel it especially important to sliew, 
that the intervention of that enterprising people into 
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the commerce of the East, has not been owing to any 
“ erroneous policy on the part of the Company.”— 
Several European nations having (we are informed) 
from the native Sovereigns of India, the right of 
possessing settlements and carrying on trade there, 
“ we could not interrupt the exercise of it, whilst 
“ they remained at peace witli us.” To which of 
the European nations does this description aj)ply at 
present ? and may not that policy be, without injus¬ 
tice, stigmatised as unwise, which has, at an im¬ 
mense cxpcnce of blood and treasure, expelled the 
nations of Eurojte from their trade and settlements 
in the East—not for the purpose of rendering those 
settlements advantageous to Grcat-Britain—not for 
the purpose of “ bringing that trade into the Thames,” 
hut to give the citizens of tlie United States, still 
greater facilities in underselling us, not only in their 
own markets, but in Turkej’, in South America, in 
the North of Europe, in short, in every market in 
which we still might have entered into competition 
with them ? That competition it seems, however, 
would have l»cen ineffectual. The advantages of their 
“ neutral character ” enabled the Americans to carry 
on tliis trade so “ cheaply and cxpeditionsly,” that 
even “ the abolition of the Company’s privileges 
“ would not have transferred the share they acquired 
“ of it )o our merchants.”—Some counterpoise against 
these advantages, might, it is supposed, have been 
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found in the power whicli, as sovereigns of India, 
the Company possessed of laying additional duties 
upon this American traffic, but all tliat coidd be done 
in the way of regulation, was, it appears, “ effected, 
“ as soon after the expiration of the treaty of 1794, 
“ as His Mujesty’s Government thought expedient.” 
—That treaty expired in 1800, since which period 
we have completed the conquest of all the settlements 
of which the nations of Europe were in possession 
throughout India; and is it to be contended, that 
the wcaltli of Great Britain is to be squandered in 
making distant conquests, of which a neutral is to 
rca]» all tiic bcuefil?—that we have conquered Batavia 
and the Mauritius, without having acquired a right 
of regulating the traffic of those settlements for our 
own benefit ? Great, indeed, arc the advantages of 
neutrality, if it can claim such privileges as tlicse ; if, 
in addition to all tlie means of cheapness, security 
and dispatch, with which tlie American trader can ria- 
vigtite the ocean, he is to be admitted to a free trade 
with all the settlements which our arms have acquired, 
exempted from tliojc duties and restrictions whieli 
every state has an unquestionable right to impose 
upon the trade of foreigners, with its own colonial 
establishments, and is to possess these advantages, not 
in common with our own merchants, but in preference 
to them, and even to their absolute exclusion. 
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Upon this part of the subject, it becomes, however, 
unnecessary to enlarge, from our being, fortunately, 
in possession of a most important and conclusive proof 
of the ruinous effect of this preference of American 
to British traders, in the letter of the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley, dated at Fort William, 30th September 1800. 
To tins most interesting document, we beg leave to 
refer those who may doubt whether, in this instance 
at least, the policy of the Company has not been 
“ erroneous.” 

Among the terrors which have taken possession of 
the Company, in the prospect of a free intercourse 
between this country atid the East, the fear of a 
“ ruinous com[>etition in the markets, both at home 

and abroad, appears to be the most predominant.” 
Upon this subject something has already been advanced 
in the course of these remarks, and much more, at a 
more convenient opportunity, might easily be offered. 
Strange, indeed, are the apprehensions with which 
men arc luiunted, when their reason and their memory 
have submitted to the dominion of fancy. History has 
been written to no purpose, and' philosophy has com¬ 
mented on it in vain, if, in these days, men, to whom 
both philosophy and history are familiar, are still 
watching wiil» anxiety the proportionate amount of 
exports and imports, and trembling, lest the prodiga¬ 
lity of our merchants should plunge us into a traffic, 
of which all the loss would be sustained by Britain, and 
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all the benefit acquired by Indi8.~If» indeed, our 
merchants acted in corporations, and not as indivu 
duals,—had they no personal interest, to stimulate 
their activity and to awaken their circumspection,— 
had tlicy, in short, all the vices of joint stock com¬ 
panies, there might be some justice in these alarms. 
Considering the expectations, however, which the 
Company entertains of the total dissolution of their 
own commercial existence, the concern which they 
express for the future mercantile disasters of the coun¬ 
try, must be admitted to be at least a very liberal and 
disinterested anxiety. 

“ And, in the first place, it would, in substance 

and in form, entirely abolish the qualified monopoly 
“ which the Company still enjoys of the Indian trade. 

The admission of all pilvate merchants, at their 
“ pleasure, and of their ships, into that trade, would 
“ make it as perfectly free as the trade to our American 
“ or West-Indian colonies. There would, as to India, 
“ be an end of all exclusive privilege of trade.” 

We are now to consider the effects of the proposed 
change upon the East-India Company and upon British 
India. Of these the first is, “ that the admission of all 
“ private merchants at their pleasure and of their ships 
“ into” the Indian trade, “ would, in substance and in 
“ form, entirely abolish the qualified iionopoly which 
“ the Company still enjoys” of that trade. To say 
the honest truth, we are not very well able to refute this 
reasoning. However sceptical other men may be, w'c 
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feel ourselrcs compelled to admit, that the destruction of 
the Clorapany’s monopoly would be inconsistent with its 
existence, and that they would not alone be able to 
speculate in tlie Indian trade, when other men might 
engage in it at their pleasure. Having therefore very 
fwrly made this concession, we are relieved from the 
necessity of examining the very elaborate argument, 
■with which it has so ably and irresistibly been sup¬ 
ported. 

In the other alledgcd mischievous consequences of 
throwing open the Indian trade, we are not disposed 
quite so readily to acquiesce ; the mere enumeration is 
however not a little alarming. The destruction of the 
Company in their political capacity ; a ruinous compe¬ 
tition in the markets both at home and abroad ; disap¬ 
pointment and consequent discontent j a violation of 
the territorial rights of the Directors; the destruction 
of all East-Indian sales by public auction; the aban¬ 
donment erf their factories ; want of employment among 
the commercial branch of their civil servants; the im¬ 
practicability of procuring bills upon Great Britain ; 
the disuse of their ships ; the ;ruin of the China trade ; 
the sacrifice of our revenue; and the loss of India ! 
Awful indeed is the responsibility of those whose task 
it is Uj legislate for the w'oild, but to legislate under the 
apprehension, that consequences such as these are de¬ 
pendent on their decisions, may well overwhelm the 
weak and intimidate the firmest minds. In this deba- 



ling age and nation, but few, probably, amongst os, 
and but very icw indeed of onr legislators, can be so 
little versed iii political dispute, as not to be on their 
guard against that sort of r use rte guerre, whicli is so 
commonly practised in almost every description of 
public controversy. To overwhelm an opponent witk 
a detail of the miseries and destruction, to wliich his 
measures or his projects tend, while- all proof of the 
approach of those miseries, and the probability of that 
dcf.triietion, is withheld—in staling the. evils to which 
the adoption of one alternative will lead, to omit any 
mention of the mischiefs which w ill probably be consc- 
fjticiit upon the other—to attribute to the schemes of 
j adversary all the wretchedness and disaster, for 
winch the ukismanagement of jtreceding generation* 
has prepared the way, are among tho most uticap and 
easy arts to which men, dilliJent of the opinions for 
which thej- arc dispilling, are accustomed to resort. 
But though this species of attack is easy, the assailant 
can tbuf impose upon his antagonist a duty sufHcientlj 
arduous. It throws upon him the burden of disproving 
the W'idest and most sweeping assertions, and subjects 
him, when his proof is completed, to the mortification 
of being told, that he has left untouched the particular 
views and arguments, upon wdiicli the conclusions of 
his opponent depend. He, however, who voluntarily 
engages in the contest, has no right to complain of 
tliosc practices, which the usages, rather than the laws 
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of political warfare, have established. So far, there¬ 
fore, as it may be practicable, compatibly with that 
brevity which it is our purpose to ensure, we will pro¬ 
ceed to consider in order the several disastrous conse¬ 
quences, which the Directors assure us will be the 
result of opening the trade to the Peninsula. 

The loss of the Indian monopoly, such as it was 
left by the Act of n93, would lead, by no slow 
“ process, to the entire subversion of the Company, 
“ both in their commercial and political capacity, and 
** of that system which the Legislature has appointed 
“ for the government of British India, of wliicn system 
the Company forms an integral and essential part. ” 

First then it seems that the subversion of the Com¬ 
pany in their commercial and political capacity, will be 
the coiisi-qnf'ncc of the loss of the Indian monopoly. 
Some men might question whether this consequence, 
admitting its probability, woiAl really be an event 
much to be deprecated; with the political part of that 
subject, however, we have at present no concern. 

That the subversion of the Company, in its commer¬ 
cial capacity, would be the issue of the proposed al¬ 
teration, is, we certainly think, very highly probable ; 
and why should that result be lamented ? Couhl the 
loss of a trade, to which they have ceased to look as an 
object of gain, cause any diminution of their revenue ? 
or rather, would not the duties, which, as sovereigns 
of the Peninsula, they would levy upon the then aug- 
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mented trade of their cni]jire, be a source of revenue 
of tvhicii they arc now wholly destitute. That some 
direct induenee may be acejuired b}' their authority in 
the markets of the East, over those by M-iiom tbose 
markets are supplied, may be allowed ; but it must also 
be remembered, that trade is a system of reciprocal 
obligation, and that any power so gaiiu-d will be pretty 
fairly balanced by the dependence, 'which, in the same 
transactions, will be necessarily incurred. Nor is it in 
the estimate of the conseijnenees, of whie.li the loss of 
their monopoly might bo productive, to 1)C forgotten, 

that much of an indirect, hut most powerful intliience, 
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miglit be aeqiiircd, by displaying themselves to the 
Asiatic world in pomp and splendour, hclittiiig iheii 
exulted station, not as the broke rs and jicdlars of Eu¬ 
rope truckling for some paltry bargain, but boldly 
claiming the sovereignty of India, and beeoiiiiiig in 
profession what, in intention and policy, tiiey have so 
long sought to be. 

“ If the ebange itself did not oerasion tlic fill of 
“ the Company, tlic clisappniiitments whicli tlic ju ivatc 
“ adventurers could ngt fail lo cvp<-ncn<;c would, by 
“ them, be charged to the influence of the remaining 
** privileges of the Compatiy, and they would not 
“ rest until the whole were extinguished.” 

Descending at length tn less momentous considera¬ 
tions, the Directors discover, amongst the evils wbicli 
a free trade with India votild call into being, one c.!- 
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lamity which does not at first sight appear to wear a 
very alarming aspect. “ The disappointments of pri¬ 
vate traders would he charged to the influence of the 
vemaining privileges of the Company.” That com¬ 
plaints and reproaches would be more effectual to un¬ 
dermine whatever privileges the Company' might then 
retain, than tlKfy have lx;cn to subvert those of which 
they are now in possession, is not very credible ; at 
least, the Company liaving m;iile a fair experiment 
of tlie inutility' of concessions, wonki iiave then a much 
stronger argument, to cli.-.provo the jiolicy of yielding 
to s ijIj coinj.'l.’.ints, than any of which they arc in 
possession at present, 

Tiie jn-tict? of tiic territorial idaiins of the Directors, 
it is not within the object of thcou [lages to discuss. 

“ ^Vith the cessation of their Indian trade, their 
Indian subordinate factories, which have been reared 
“ in the course ol more tliair a eentury, and which 
“ are the scats of the best luannfaeturcs produced in 
“ the country, must he abandoned, and ail the com- 
‘ mereial hnineh of their civil .servants be thrown out 
“ of employ. 1 heir pni ehases of goods at home, for 
the Indian market, ntusL also cease, with the circu- 
“ lation of money which has enabled them to support 
“ tlieir credit in England, and to jnovide lor the pay’- 
“ inent of hills, which it lias been long and necessarily 
the practice to draw' on them from India ; a practice 
“ which, under such a ciiangcof circumstances, could 
not he continued : and, in general, the great aid 
wliic.i tjc ^ olitieul aliaits ol Ilritish "India have, at 
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‘‘ ail times, uciiveiJ from tlie commercial credit and 
resources of the Company, "ttii tiic n'ci; rocally 
beneficial eo-operatioii of tlie ililTerent pans of the 
“ Com|)any’s system, must thus be destroyed. Ih 
“ like manner, tlie Company must cease to employ 
“ the numerous class of excellciit ships they have en- 
“ die Indian trade, sliijis constructed for 

“ warlike deleneo ;is well us for coiiimercc, and ren- 
dcreJ e.spensivc onlv, by being nece.ssanly destined 
“ and fitted for tlie performance of politictd services.’* 

Of the ruinous cfTccts of throwing open the Indian 
trade, the nc.xt which flic Directors jiroceed to con¬ 
sider, arc tiie abandonment of tlicir factories, want 
of employment for tlicir commercial servants, the im- 
jiractieability of finding bills upon Great Britain, tlie 
disuse of their shipping, and the want of means of 
conveying naval and military stores. To all tliis re- 
prcsctitation, the answer tippears perfectly simple and 
obvious. If the effect of the opening of the Indian 
trade will be permanently to duniiiish the cnmmcrcitJ 
dealings between this country and the Hast—in that 
case, much of tlio evil h''re stated, may not improba¬ 
bly result from the adoption of that measure. That 
such will not bo the effect of an opi ii ir.e.lc, we have 
already endeavoured to prove, and wc trust not wliolly 
without success. But supposing what for the purpose 
of the present argument, it is amply siilfieient to sup¬ 
pose, that the trade with the East when conducted by 
individual merchants, will be only equal in amount 
to that which the Company carries on at present, will 
c 2 not 
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not the subordinate Indian factories be as necessary for 
the conduct of that trade, as of the commercial 
dealings which arc now transacted tlicre ? and will not 
the commercial scrwints of the Directors, in proportion 
to their skill and experience be fully occupied as con¬ 
signees or as correspondents of the private traders of 
Great Britain ? That those factories would, in the 
case supposed, cease to be the establishments of the 
East-Iiidia Company, and that those commercial ser¬ 
vants would {qiwaU their commercial character) cease 
to be the servants of the C'ompan 3 ', may perhaps be 
conceded, but as these factories and commercial ser¬ 
vants constitute a part of that mercantile sjstcm of 
tlic Ci'ompanj', “ to which ibej’ have ceased to look Jis 
an object of gain,” and which is in truth rather a 
burden and a loss ; in what manner can the Directors 
be injured by this mercantile disunion from a con¬ 
nexion w hich, so far as it is mercantile, is of no ad¬ 
vantage to them, while all the rights of sovereignty 
over their servants, and of territorial property in thcii 
factories, are maintained inviolate. 

The same reasoning will extend to the other supposed 
injurious consequences of an open trade, which arc at 
present under our consideration. The private com¬ 
merce, which is to occup}' the markets, now supplied 
b}' the Company, is not vciy likely to be carried on 
witliout the intervention of Bills of Exchange, nor is it 
very easy to conceive hoiv the annual amount of these 
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bills should, (on the supposition upon wliicli we are 
now proceeding) be less in the one system than in the 
other. 

But on tiic destruction of their monopoly, it seems, 
the ships now cluirtert'd by the Company must be laid 
up, since being built for warlike defence as well as 
commerce, they would be nnsuited to the purposes of 
private merchants, aiul the supplies of naval and mili¬ 
tary stores, which have usually been conveyed in them, 
must conserjuenily cease to be exported. Why the 
means of “ warlike defence ” are not as necessary for 
tiic individual merchant as for the Company, yet re¬ 
mains to be told, a cor|»oration possessing a 

capital of 4 £’ 22 , 567 ,n 53 and bnrdi-ncd u ith a debt ex¬ 
ceeding that capital hy more tiian G millions, slionld he 
bettcT able to take up very ex[)cnsive. shipping than the 
merchants of these re.dms — whose capital engaged 
onl}' in one branch of trade (ilie West Indian) exceed* 
the amount of the Company’s capital and debt put 
together — is -Still to be di.scovercil, and v, by, these 
merchants, who we arc informed n ill he unahle to assort 
any cargoes for the Jfldian market, sltonid refuse; to 
give the Company freight for llieir warlil.c stores in 
their half empty vessels, on pretty reasona’nle terms, 
the Chairman and Deputy C iiatnnan have left us to 
enquire. 

It is however unnecessary to eleny, tliat the disuse of 
a large proportion of the shipping at present cr)gagi:d 
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IK the trade to i.iJia, would be among the very pro¬ 
bable consequences of tiiroA'ing open that trade to 
private speculation. But in trutli n :: do not think tiiat 
the ease of the Directors wili bo niucli indebtod^to this 
argument. On the couti-ry, we are iiichned lu sus¬ 
pect, that it is a concc-ssioii which they have somewhat 
unwisely and unwarily made. Visionary as oiir mer- 
eliants may be, they have not yet learned to speculate 
so wildly as to charter ships of eight, ten, or twelve 
bundred tons burden, for a voyage which can be made 
with incomparably more cheapness, safety, and dis¬ 
patch, by vessels of one hall or one third of t.iat 
tonnage. Tiic (i'ompany, true to tiicir princqile of 
d'esjii.siiig all “ narrow eonsideiaions of eomineieial 
profit” liavc indeed neglected tliis as well as other 
calculation.-, whieli to men, to whom eoiisKler.aioiis of 
that kind are familiar, might linvc appeared important. 
That Britioli Mmehanla .sh'niid rciuse to take up llic 
shipping now chaiierod liy ilie Comjiaiiy, can we sup¬ 
pose arise only from tliir—that the f ompany’s ships 
.ire not well adapted for the trade in wliieh tliey are 
engaged. For what reason liien have they so Jong 
been employed ’ To t.hat question, some have replied, 
by referring to the inllucncc of tlic Sliipping Interest 
ill llic fJouri ol D.rectors, others by calling to mind 
t.lic habitual carelessness and imprudence of Joint Stock 
Companies—the Chairman and D.'puty Chairman by 
tolling tliut they “ arc destined and fitted for tlie 
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perfol'macc: of puliiical si rvlocs *’ aJupling tlic Iasi as 
tlio rr,i.-,t aialiuiitative explanation of tlio jiraclice in 
question, still it seems impossible to evade tlie eonclu- 
sion that lu-re at least the commercial interests of ilie 
Company bare been sacrificed to llicir inlerests as 
sovereigns—that so far as this most material article of 
e.ypcnce is concerned, their imperial is incompatible 
with their mercantile character, anil that, if in no other 
yet certainly in tliis respect, the trade with India will 
be more cheaply and advantageously conducted by 
private merchants than by the Kast-India Compaii}'. 

** Ihit there is no reason to helicvo the evils woiild 
“ end here. 'I’iie inonojioly of t!ie Cliiiiii trade, whieli 
“ it is projxi'.ed to eontiime, would not he sale. 
“ British ships, when pcrinitted to range at pleasure 
“ tliroiigh the Indian sea“, however interdict' d fr'.>ui 
“ that trade, wonld attempt to p.Lriicipate in it, Citlier 
“ by resorting to it as the coiuitry ships do, nnder 
“ color of carrying on the coasting trade, or by othei- 
“ means obtaining teas, and the other prodnetioits of 

China, at tin; most convenient Indian [torts. I.ovc; 
“ of gam, di.sappointments i’l o-lier w.> 3 ’s, the hope 
“ of iinpnimv, wo(dil_^ slinud.ae tlieir eoiidncLors to 
“ break tlirc.igh rcstrictiotis ini|)o-.e;l in tht^ eoinarj*, 
“ British suitjects, wlin no.v naiigate the Iiiihan Seas, 
“ sail from some one of cm e.lald sh^l s'.tileiiicnts 
“ there, and arc ainetiable to the law.s ol' it: it w oiili! 
“ not he so with men haring no d'.nii'.ilc it. Iiaini. I" 
“ ranging the numerous i .hmcts utI c.oae.s i f ii ■ 
" I'.astern Seas, where tin y wt iild Ite nid.ine. n, an i 
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•* complaints, the probability of impunity might tempt 
them to commit upon the weak natives, accustomed 
** to repose confidence in Englishmen, acts of injustice 
** and licentiousness, which would wound the national 
** character, raise complaints throughout India, and 
** set the people against us.” 

There are but two other points in the letter of the 
Directors to which we shall solicit the attention of our 
readers. 1st. .The apprehensions entertained that our 
private merchants, “ ranging the numerous islands 
and coasts of the Eastern Sea,” would- be tempted to 

commit upon the weak natives, accustomed to repose 
confidence in Englishmen, acts of injustice and liccn- 
tiousnes*;, which would tcoiiitd the national character, 
raise complaints throughout India, and set the people 
against us.” The same fears apply to China, with 
tliis difference only : that there we should set the Em¬ 
peror against us. That men will be licentious where 
they can be so with impunity, we are not so ignorant 
of men as not to believe, nay, were wc incredulous 
upon this point, perhaps a glance at the history of 
Modern India itself might suf^ce for our convictior. 
But that men will be habitually licentious where they 
have a strong^mroediate private interest in restraining 
their passions, wc are not so wholly unacquainted with 
the power of self-interest as to think very probable. 
If the ruinous competition in the Indian Market of 
«f which the Directors speak is not a phantom of their 
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o\Vn creation ; it is surely somewhat incredible t'lat men 
with their bands full of unsaleable wares, should not 
rather assume the obsequious civility of the private 

tradesman, than the insolent licence which in the mere 

« 

agent of a vast Joint Stock Company, would be natural 
and intelligible. 

“ In China, where the effects of such a spirit would 
be most to be feared, we could exercise no authority, 
“ sufficient to controul men not within the reach of the 
“ Indian Governments, or to defeat their scliemcs and 
** associations for eluding the laws. Practice would 
embolden them, and time increase their numbers. 
“ It is hardly conceivable they would not venture upon 
“ irregularities which would offend the Chinese Go- 
“ vernment, who, whilst the delinquents escaped to 
“ England with impunity, would doubtless take satis- 
“ faction of the national factory ; and the pride and 
•* jealousy of that government, alarmed by repeated 
“ instances of this nature, from the desultory visits of 
a new order of Englishmen, insubordinate to the 
** representatives of the nation, might determine to 

*' dismiss the whole together.” 

• 

The inconveniences anticipated from the petulance 
of our traders in Borneo or Sumatra, would, wc con¬ 
jecture, however, produce very little alarm at Lea- 
denhall Street, if the sensibility of the Directors were 
not excited for the preservation of the peace and 
good order of China also. We arc aware that the 
apprehensions entertained by the Directors on this 
ground are not confined to themselves, but that many 
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men, wJjo have no immediate personal interest in the 
continuance of the monopoly of the Company in the 
Ciiina trade, are disposed to acquiesce in the justice 
of these alarms, and such, irwieed, appear to be the 
views of His Majesty’s Ministers in their observations 
of the 2d March 1812. Upon this question, we wish 
to suggest a few considerations, which may tend to 
shew the fallacy of the representations which have 
been so assiduously circulated, in relation to this part 
of the subject; and, 1st. we must observe, that the 
agents of the Company at Ciuiton arc the mere factors 
of a great commercial establislimciit, and not the 
servants of the Sovereigns of Indio. No one, who 
knows any thing of tlie haughty spirit of the Court 
of Pekin, will, fora moment believe that the agents 
of the Company can derive any protection from the 
violence or insults of the Emperor of China, from 
their connection whli a body of merchants, whose 
power that magnificent person considers probably 
with the most supremo indiflFcrence; arid for jvhose 
occupation, except as it may supply him whh some 
of the conveniences of life, he doubtless entertairfs 
the most unqualified contempt. So far, then, the in¬ 
dividual merchant will, at ledst, be on an equality 
with the agent of the Company—that they will bfe 
equally de>titnte of any means Of acquiring respect 
or toleration, except v.'liat they may derive from the 
good character for submissiveftess and orderly beha- 
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viour, which they naay respectively establish. That 
this is a very difficult task to any description of men 
need not be denied ; nay, we will even say, tliat, 
however we might feel as merchants, we should, as 
men, be sorry if it Hcr^j otlierwise than difficult. But, 
in cansiUei ing which of ilie two classes of persons, 
who would be engaged in that occupation, would hr 
most likely to conduct themselves with the deference 
and regul.arity which Chinese pride or policy might 
exact, it seems hardly questionable, but that the 
master supercargo and seamen of a Bristol or Liver¬ 
pool trader, would far surpass io quietness and docility 
tiic commander and crew of a China ship in the em¬ 
ploy of the Company: and if the com|)arison should 
be extended to the factors on shore, the result would 
be still more clearly in favour of the agent of the 
private mercliant. 

In the first place, it mast be remarked, that the 
East-lndia Cohipany are in possession of the market 
—and tint the private trader cotdd only brqio to make 
a 'profitable voyage by supiilantiiig, in some degree, 
so powerful a rival.-—To this cad, tlm arts of insi¬ 
nuation and address would be tlic most obvious and 
natural path. 

3dly. The inferior bulk and peacefnl appearance 
of the ships of the private trader, would tend much 
to diminish any jealousy which the government of 
China might entertain of tfie objects of the individual 
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merchant. But that the same government should feel 
some apprehensions of the immense armaments of the 
£ast-Iodia Company, is cotisideriug the paitry marine by 
which that great Empire is defendeJ, no very extraor¬ 
dinary or unwarrantable instance of suspicion. 

3d. It would hardly escape the penetration of that 
very jealous people, that much less was to be feared 
from any number of insulated individuals, than from a 
body of men whose identity of interest and connexion 
with one common head, w'ould enable them to conduct 
any lawless enterprize which they be supposed to 
meditate, with vigour, celerity, and <- .<'Ct. 

4tli. The complement of one of the Company’s 
China ships is very much larger in proportion to its 
tonnage, than the crety which any private merchant 
>vould hire for the navigation of the vessels, which 
would be litted out from Liverpool or Glasgow. There 
woukl consequently be little danger of any long or 
frequent absence of the common seamen, from the 
vessels of the latter. Attention to the ordinary bu^ 
ness of the ship, and the task of taking in the cai^o 
^nd necessary stores, would provide ample occupation 
for that number of bands, which the economy of pri¬ 
vate s{)eculation would prescribe. Idleness and conse« 
quently licentiousness would of course prevail most in 
that service, in which the duty to be performed was 
least constant and laborious. 

Sth. Fron^ 



5th. From the system adopted by the Company of 
bridging home tliC produce of their China trade in 
large tieots, which sail at slated intervals—their ships 
lie at Cantoit for a much longer period than would be 
necessary, to take in the cargo wiiich could be sent to 
Europe in the single vessels of private-tra icrs—how 
much in such a situation, delay most increase the 
temptation pf committing thosf'excesses, which arc so 
piuch apprehended, it seems hardly necessary to mcn-» 
tipn. 

6th. It is supposed, that the superior respectahiiity 
of the captains and crews employed by the East-India 
Company and their larger establishments of petty oifi- 
cers, would insure a more prompt and ready obedience 
;^nd greater severity of discipline in their vessels, than 
pould be obtained in the ships of mere private adven¬ 
turers. Without entering into a comparison which 
must be useless and might be oifensivc, it may be 
sufficient to say in reply to that suggestion, that if 
Qor merchant service contains any men of talent, reso- 
liitipn, integrity, and cxperioiico, who, are not Dum- 
bered among the servants of the East-India Ck>mpany, 
^cb are precisely the men whom any merchant would 
select for his masters and suficrcargo, in a voyage of 
such importance and difficulty as that in question. If 
such men are to be found (which it is to be presumed 
Will not be disputed) and if when found, they would 
be selected for trust and command in a voyage to 
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Ciiifia (whk;h probably few will doubt}» why are we 
to anticipalie any defect of discipline in vessels so com* 
manded* Obedience is the fruit of fear or affection or 
respect, nor is it easy to understand how the captain 
ef a Company’s ship, sliould be more able or more 
likely to excite these emotions, than such odicers as 
we have already described. 

7th. It is obvious that, in proportion as the trade 
carried on between this country and China increased, 
the importance of that intercourse would rise in the 
estimation of the government of the latter country'. 
Prejudice and ignorance may do much, but their 
pow'er has its limit. The Mandarins will at last be¬ 
lieve, that a traffic which suppKcs them with any 
luxuries, amusements, or gratifications, of which, 
without that traffic, they would have been destitute, 
cannot be wholly unworthy even of their attention 
and support.' If a free trade with China will have the 
effect of extending the commerce of China, which it 
is not very easy to question, may we not reascmably 
hope, that thoir deep rooted jealousy of foreign con¬ 
nexion will at length be overcome, by daily expe- 
licRce of the substantial comforts and advantages of 
which that connexion might be made productive. 

To some, however, all these considerations may per¬ 
haps appear insufficient, to shew that the extension of 
the trade with China, to private merchants, would not 
excite aU the jealousy on the part of the Chinese 
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government of which the Directors are apprehensiv'e. 
To allay the fears, the excessive fexrs, as they appear 
to ns, of such persons, we would venture lastl}' to 
propose, as a practical method of obviating the sup¬ 
posed inconvenience, that all British subjects at Gin* 
ton, ahd generally throughout the parts of Clrina, 
should be placed under the control of a consul, to be 
appointed for that purpose by His Majesty; that he 
should be entrusted with very large and ample powers 
of laying under arrest; and even, if necessary, of 
punishing by fine or imprisonment, on board Jiny 
British ships in the port of C'anton, any person or 
persons who might be guilty of any species of excess, 
by which the Chinese goveriiment or any of its officers 
were likely to be molested ; and that, to provide for 
the due execution of his orders, he should be entrusted 
with an authority (for that purpose only) over ail the 
seamen and others belonging to any British vessel lying 
in that port ; of such a measure the minor regulations 
and details would be for the consideration of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

“ If this extreme case he not supposed, which liow- 
“ ever is too probable and too momentous in its conse- 
** quences to be hazarded, can it be doubted, that whilst 
“ the duties on tea continue at even tbe‘fourth part «»f 

what they ftre at present, private English ships ad- 
“ venturing to the Eastern Seas will not, by means of 
“ country vessels and intermediate ports, if by no other 
^ means, procure teas, and revive the practice of 
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•* stmiggling them into this kingdom ? The ednSfe- 
quence seems inevitable, and the ships of our own 
country, especially if allowed to chuse their port of 
“ discharge, as the proposed change seems to require, 
** would haf’C facilities, wliich those of foreign Europe 
or America could not command. How the immense 
revenue, now derived by Government from tBe TCry 
“ higli duties on tea, could, under sucli circumstan- 
ces, be realized, or a substitute found for them, may 
** be an important, and, to all appearance, a most 
difficult subject of enquiry.” 

To the indiscriminate admission of private merchants 
into the trade with China, the Directors have however 
another objection, though like cautious advocates, 
they have very wisely postponed the mention of that 
argument, whicli they expected to idl most forcibly; 
to the conclusion of their enumeration of the evils 
impending over us, by the projected alterations in our 
Indian system, “ the immense revenue now received by 
“ government, from the very high duties on tea,” 
would it appears be with very great difficulty “ realiz- 
“ ed.” The grounds of this supposition are not very 
intelligibly stated. We collect, however, from the 
whole of the Letter of the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, that this supposed defalcation in the 
revenue, is expected to arise from a system of smi|g> 
glitig, to which it is believed the opening of the trade 
with China will give peculiar facilities, and frogi the 
adventurers iu that trade “ being allowed,” as the 
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own port of discharge.” Of the history erf svipg<* 
gUngt the Writer of . ttiese jfMges is willing to confessn 
Uiat he knows but little; and in the absence of any 
reasoning, to shew the probability of tlie extension of 
this practice, in consequence of the projected altera* 
tions in the system of our China and Indian trade, it 
certainly becomes difficult to disprove the assertion 
which has been made by the Directors. There apj^r 
notw'ithstaiiding to be one or two considerations, which 
might excuse some degree of increduiit 3 ', as to the 
justice and accurac}' of this opinion. Of all men, Mr. 
Parry and Mr. Grant will be the last to deny, that 
whatever other effect the opening of the commerce^of * 
the East may produce, it will, at least, be tlie causit 
of a great competition in our own markets, and that in 
consequence of 0at competition^ the prices of tea, ai^ 
of every other article of import from those countries, 
will be ** reduced still lower ” than they are at present. 
Now, in what consists the temptation to smuggle teas 
%pffl Canton to Liverpool, or (what for our present 
purpose amounts to tile same thing) from Boston to 
Lavprpqol, npqn iybe present system of Chinese mono- 
pii^,f the prticle is.brouglrf.iato the market 

hcr^'&ee ffom the expence of tbe.ed vahrem duties, 
whicb, in a lawful voyage, irould be payable upon 
the sales at the East-lndia House in London.. Secondly, 
the East-lndia Company, having in the fair miujeet a 
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mcmop^y of the article, regulate both the quantitiei 
and fbe qualities of the teas they purchase in China, 
CO as to keep up the price of that commodity in the 
markets of Great-Britain. The smuggler consequently 
not only sells his wares exempt from the duty, but he 
sells them in a market in which the value of the article 
is unnatuially atid very considerably raised. Thirdly, 
the £ast-India Company may be supposed, like most 
other similar establishments, to make their purchases 
at a rate somewhat exceeding tlic fair value of tlie 
commodities they purchase. The smuggler has all 
the advantage of the circumspection and wariness of 
individual self-interest in njaking up his charges. He 
therefore brings his gcods into a market, in which his 
only rival is one wlio lias bought at a higher rate- than 
btmsclf. But now suppose the trade with China to be 
thrown open to private mercliants. Tiie smuggler, it 
is true, will still have the‘advantage over the fair 
trader of saving upon his sales the duties payable to 
government. But neither will he come into market 
artifioiallj* raised, nor will his competitors in the 
market be less active, cautious, or intelligent, than 
himself, in purcliasing their commodities. Sofartben, 
it does not seem very intelligible, that :a free =b(sde 
should increase the gains of smugglers, ©r augmcait 
their numbers. But tber£ is a remedy against 
apprehended ettil,. exceedingly . simple, efficacioiu, 
aird obvious. A “ ruipous competition’* will of 
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eoanR increase the uaosat'i^ ^eSea and ctmsequentif 
tiie whole amount of' the duties upon those sales. 
Some diminution, therefore, in the duties, might be 
made without any diminution in tlie revenue, or in 
other words, the temptation to smuggling may, at ii^ 
ex pence to the public, be considerably diminished. 
Farther, by admitting the private trader into a partici* 
pation in the Chinese trade, the legislature U’ouid at 
once raise in the fair merchants and their agents, a 
whole army of Custom-Houie Officers as vigilant, 
because us much interested, in the detection of frauds, 
as the persons who are officially entrusted with the 
discharge of that duty; and, lastly, by removing 
from the port of London, a considerable propurtiOB 
of the imports from the East, we should, in some 
degre e, render useless all tlie wonderful and unequalled 
facilities, which, notwithstanding its expensive esta* 
blishment of revenue officers, tliat port possesses for 
Cvarling the esgeutiou of the laa’s. For these, among 
other, reasons we are very sceptical as to the injury, 
Vrhich it is supposed the cust'm.s will sustain, from 
the projeotfid alteration in the s) stem of British inter' 
cpi|nnMl with the East. 

'" 'i^Diong other monopolies, it has been the object of 
petitioners to Parliament, po destroy that which is 
lM||r,anjQyed by the port ^ l4>ndtm, in tiic exclusive 
i^^ssioD of aU ^ imptyt of East-Indian commodities. 
TlUtt this would excite great alarm and'very 
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Ipod cJamoUr, they % TThom it was made of 
expected'—tha^ this clamour should be made ii«t only 
the substitute, but the' single substitute for argument^ 
has excited no astonishment; but it has been somewhat 
iiurprizing to .the merchants of the great outpocts of 
this kingdom, that t^ey should hare been called upon 
to disprove the policy of throwing the whole of this 
imniensu traffic into ohe of the cities of this empire, 
to the exclusion of all the outports of Greut-Britaia 
and Ireland. The least vviiich can be expected of men 
who are soliciting so immense an exclusive privilege, is 
that they should be provided with a clear artd producible 
defence of the j\istice of their demands. Jlitherto 
they have found it either priidcut or necessary to de¬ 
cline so hazardous an attempt. We may collect how¬ 
ever from what has hitherto appeared upon this subject, 
that the great grounds of argument of the persons 

interested in the port of London,” will, when they 
condescend to argue the question at all, be ar fol¬ 
lows :— 

1st. It may be -said that there is a large body :<tf 
men now occupied in the City of London^ in the ser¬ 
vice of the liast-India Company, who would 
proposed alteration be thrown out of employ, and 
much of the capital invested in their respective tradet^ 
by the wholesale tea-dealers «nd others connected 
be Company, would be rentlered anprofitabie. 

The 



iinportmnce of tli^ consickwtioo* fK>tna» 
be disposed to dispute ; but wbeii dieir just weight sIbaS 
have been allowed thetja, to what will it amount? Tlw 
sum and substance of human wisdom, consists in com¬ 
promizing well between opposite difficulties—the com* 
pletion of human folly, in refusing to avoid a greater 
evil, by submitting to a less. Ti>e shippers and ware¬ 
housemen, and tea-dealers of the City of London, will 
scarcely attempt to prove that the national detriment 
which we shall sustain by their loss of employment, is 
greater than what will be incurred by refusing to iittie 
'hundred and nineiy-nmc of every thousand of the 
merchants and manufactures of this country, all com- 

ft 

mercial intercourse with one half of the habitable 
world. Their case may be an efficient makc-wc'gbt 
in Uie balance of argument, but if brought forward as 
a single counterpoise to the considerations to which 
it is oppo>ed, its influence is absolutely imperceptible. 
That,mucli individual loss and disappointment would 
be sustained by these classes of nten, it is needless to 
^ny; but, perhaps, that loss has been somewhat over- 
itoted. h(uch of the ialwur and the capital now en- 
ga^^ inthe Ea^-Iiidia treble in the inctieppqlis, would 
pr^Mildy be transferred to die outports, and much 
advanugeously be diverted to other occupatiowb 
■Yi||li»h»ve.all it must iraL;M^|ai^<i^ten, that the erfl 
aimainedby the ci^it^ of London, would be theoxact 
iineasare iipmediaftt cause of the benefit ae> 
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qiiired by the iiibabitunis of the provinces; and tliat 
to the con'mnr.ity at lai'fie it is a matter of little or no 
moment, whetl.or Titius in London, or Sempronius in 
liverpool, is enriched by the F-ast-liulian trafle. Ttie 
case oi these persons is (as far as it is worthy of our 
attention) a case fur compensation. 

tidly. It may be urged in behalf of the Port of 
London, that tiie coasting trade is ntateiially promoted 
by the import of East Indian goods being restneu-j to 
thc'l’hanKs. Wo doubt ninth whether, in point of 
fact, this statement is correet. 'I’iie iniand navioatiun 
from London lias, of late tears, tje.eii so niucli ini« 
proved, and the overland comnninicariun with every 
town and village in the country, has been rendered 
soebc-ap, easy, and expeditious, that, except for very 
balky articles indeed (and suclt are not the goods 
enumerated by the Chainiiaii and Deputy Chunman, 
as constituting the imports of India) it does not seem 
very likely, nor indeed is it to be believed that much 
tonnage is engaged in the coasting trade. But not 

to dispute the fact, let us consider what it is which 

vre sacrifice to this object, when, for the promotion 
of it, we abandon the whole imports of the East 

to the port of London. First, all the risks iheurred 

of loss by capture, in the Channel (which, if the port 
of discharge were at Cork, or Liverpool, or Bristol, 
w'ould be avoided) are necessarily sustained bt- ships 
which are compelled to discharge their cargoes in the 
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Triaincs. Secondly, the consumers of tea, or any 
a.rticlc of import from the Fast, liavc, in addition to 
Ujo pnee of liic article itself, to pay a profit to the 
broker and wholesale dealer in London, winch, if the 
sales \Y( re coiulueted at the onH)orts, niiglil be saved. 
Tliirdly, alt the costs of carriage inland or coastwise, 
and of double warehousing, are likewise a charge 
upon the commodity, which might be niatcnally di- 
ininislied by opening the outports to the reception 
of E ast Indian merchandize. Fourthly, tiie principle 
upon which this avgumcnl proceeds, would, if extend¬ 
ed to its fair eoiisequoiu f s, lead to very (•.\traordinary 
results indeed. If it be expedient to .sliip teas in 
f.'oasUng Vessels from the Tijames to the Jluinbcr, 
ratliei than to permit a direct importation into the 
ialtci i.'ver, why not extend the same reasoning to the 
unpoitoi sugar? why not to that of hides, or hemp, 
or tallow ' Wily, to .the great and nianifesi injury 
of the coasting trade, are chaiir. and tables suffered 
to be iold HI the. public streets which iiave not made 
a probationary voyage to i.eith or to the Orkneys ? 
Why all this-a-except *lhat we have discovered liiat 
though llie promotion oi tlie eo.isinig trade is a good 
tiling, yet that it is not the first of all politic;;] objects 
—that it is of much les., importance, for instance,' 
than the vlieapiiess of all articles of universal u.so 
and dispatch in dieir arrival at iheir destined markets. 

Third, 
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Tiiird, tha lar.t objection which we ainiicipate to tii5 
tolniission of the otitports to a participation in tlic com¬ 
merce ol' the E.ist, is, that the present mode of col¬ 
lecting iIk* a>l valorem duties on ti asand other articici 
by [lublic sales, could not be conducted without great 
loss to tlic revenue, except in the sale room of the 
Eust-India Companj-. In answer to this assertion, we 
will venture to suggest three plans for that pur)u)se; 
either of wliich we apprehend would, if adopted b^ 
Parliament, provide for the collection of these du 
ties in Glasgow or Liverpool, as elTcctnally as if 
they had hcen raised upon .s.ii< ' in L' adcnliall Street. 

Jst. All the, dilTerent kinds of tea m'ghi be tlassid 
numerically, according to the (jiiaiity •ojJ value ; the 
duty payable upon a given (jiiaiituy <>f e;>t ii class to 
be a settled and pv;rnia!.eii! miivi— tliat sl u oi he as¬ 
sessed hy the. principal revtiM.c otficer ata a. h poi t, 
upon all tlie dilTcrcnt classes of tea wh.cli in.ghi be 
found in an}' particular cargo. This .system has long 
been acted ^upon ’ in .'\inci ica arifl willi complete 
success. 

ediv. The sales of tea iniglil still take place as at 
present in tiie port of Louduii, and general averges 
niigltt he taken, by which the estimated value of the 
article as imported into the other ports of the empire 
should he regulated. Upon this principle the tax on 
sugar is at presciil raised, or 


3diy. The 
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3dly. The public sales might take place at the dif¬ 
ferent ports of discharge. Public warehouses might be 
provided for the reception of tlic goods, and tlie sales 
take place in the different ports of t!ic king ioni at 
stated and convenient intervals, under the inspection 
of the same officer or officers to be appointed for that 
purpose. By these persons, returns to be authenticated 
as might be provided#- would be made from time to 
time to the proper office in London, and upon his 
reports the ad valorem duties miglit be easily and un- 
objectionably raised, 

“ But a more serious consequence than all these 
“ would still remain. A free trade to India would, 
“ unavoidably, draw after it the residence of numerous 
“ and coniiniialiy increasing Europeans there, what- 
“ ever prohibitions might, at first, he opposed to theit 
“ settling in the country. When all restraint to the 
“ importation of ships and goods is taken off, men 
“ must be allowed to follow their property, and to re- 
“ mam at the place where they land it till they have 
disposed of it: they must be allowed to navigate the 
Indian Seas, and to return to the same place when 
** their business calls thorn : they will thus, insensibly, 
** and with hardly reasonable grounds for opposition, 
“ domiciliate themselves; nor would an unsuccessful 
** trade prevent them, but many would seek to idem- 
nify tbeiuscives on shore for their losses by the voy- 
“ {^. Th© instances of such settlements will be nu~ 
merous, and it will be impossible for any police to 
“ follow up the cases of individuals, and continually 
to exercise a rigorous system of exclusion. This has 
K not, 



** not hitherto been done, though attended wiUi com- 
paratively little difficulty; jind the attempt would 
“ soon, under the new order of things, be abandoned 
as hopeless. Colonization must, in such case, fol- 
“ low. Large communities of Europeans will struggle 
“ for popular rights ; new feelings with respect to the 
“ mother country, new interests and attachments w'ill . 
“ then spring up ; and ia a region so remote, so rich 
“ and so populous, and so accustomed to yield to the 
“ ascendency of the European character, the tendency 
“ and process of these things cannot be difficult to 
conceive.” 

Having said thus much upon those parts of the letter 
«f Mr. Parry and Mr. Grant, which appear to have a 
more immediate and pressing importance, we shall 
not detain our readers long wit'i commenting upon 
the preceding passage. For himself, the writer of 
these pages must moat explicitly disavow any intention 
of giving his very iiisignlhcaiit opinion in favor of the 
present independence of India. He is deeph’ impress* 
ed, with the cenvictiou that disaster and wrctcnediiess 
wonld be the certain aitd immediate comequences of 
such a revolution j that a .rabe of men in a state of 
society such as that in which the mass of the popuUtion 
of India is placed at present are morally incapable of 
actiuiriBg or maintaing peffitietd liberty, or ol Jostiy 
approeiating «* valuff were they able to acquif* it. 
But; at the same time he humbly conceives that neither 
ia Hindoostan, or in any other country upon earth, it 
is the wisest mode of preserving snbordinatioh, to 
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keep men in a state of ignorance and depression to 
dv-bar them fro’u ajij communication with their supe¬ 
riors in education aud in knowledge, and to diminish 
by every means wliich ingenuity can devise, the num- 
bor of those sympathies and common interests which 
connect the governors and the governed. To ordinary 
approliensions it appears not verj' intelligible, how the 
cncrease of British settlers should be hostile to the 
permanency of the British Government in India. Ra¬ 
pidly as our empire in the East has grown, and widely 
as it lias exlciuied, however beneficent its inllnencc, 
or noijlt; it-, form, it will be laid prostnUe with the 
first blast of the tempest, unless tin; roots and fibres 
by wliiirli It is upheld are deeply and tenaciously dis¬ 
persed iliroughout the whole po'iulatiou of the Indian 
Pcninstii.i. 

Bm strange are the inconsistencies of terror. 
While the C’liairman anti Dt'puty Chairman feel their 
thrones tottering under them, in the prosjtect of their 
own countrymen sealing in their dominions, they aic 
throwing open their harhunrs, their cities, and their 
factories to foreign merchants and to foreign itjtiigue, 
“ to establish foreign influence, and to aggratidize 
“ power in India.”* Granting, however, that 

Uiey may have sortie pretext of danger to justify their 
timidity, must not ages elapse before any British power 

K 2 in 

• See Lord VVel!e*ley’» Letter, 34. 
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in the Peninsula can become s6 formidable as to threat¬ 
en the repose of its present sovereigns ? And shall we 
throw from us the means of rendering this empire in¬ 
dependent of the trade of America and Europe ;—of 
acquiring wealth sufficient to baffle the force of the 
most formidable conqueror who ever menaced the hap¬ 
piness of the world j—of extending commerce and ci¬ 
vilization, and opulence, over an immense portion of 
the habitable globe, because some two or three hun¬ 
dred years hence, India may shake off the authority 
of the C ourt of Directors! Human foresight is not 
strong enough to calculate the value or the probability 
of sucli remote contingencies. In matters of state po¬ 
licy, as in the details of private life, we. must, in some 
degre(', be content to live extempore. 

There is one among the many objections which 
miglit be made to these very hasty remarks, which vve 
are. anxious not to leave unnoticed. We are, it may 
be said, contemplating as a desirable event, the intro¬ 
duction into India of »system of mechanical labour, 
which would form a dangerous competition to the 
manufactories established amongst ourselves. They 
who entertain this apprehension can certainly have but 
very sliglitl}’ considered tiie es.sen<;ial distinction between 
onr own staple commodities and those of the Peninsula, 
or the state of the machinery' of this country, to the 
production of which all the science and accumulated 
experience of Europe has been made to contribute. 

It 
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It must fiiriJier be observed, that t?ie i-bLajmess ^ •“ 
Jaboiir in India, will long pri'vcnt the ostabiisbiiieitt vn 
use of expensive niaeliinerv in the inutuibietiiri..s i,!' 
tluit eounlry. As an ilinstratiou ol the snncin.! i.y 
wliicb this circumstance must at ail limes givt: i<i i. :: 
oan iiicrebants in a trade wiib anv' part t<l tiie uuih', 
in wliicb the same ineuns of facilitating labour are lui- 
known we refer to the calculation .su!>|oincti to tbc'i- 
pages, extracted from a letter puitlislietl by Mr. [..:(• 
of Manchester, than whom no man has a more aeein..;e 
practical acttpiainiance with subjects of this naiiui . 
f.S’tr page ~5J. 

]!a\ ing said thus much as to the letter of Mr, I'airy 
and Mr. Grant, the writer of these sheets trusts he 
shall he excused, if he adds one wtird as to bis motives 
m giving publicity to these observations ; that they are 
neither very original or very profound, hedoe, noi need 
to be told, but having written thi.in to unsuei a teni- 
jioiary purpose, be lias not aimed to give any nets view 
of this most important subjeei, but to recall tt> men’s 
recollection tbo.se acknovs ledged principles and obvious 
truth.> which it appeared to him to be the object of the 
letter of the Directors to discredit. No authoriiiis 
have bdeo (jiioted, becatist; without ineuinberiiig a dis- 
ctission which has aireatly very greatly exceeded its 
intended limits, they could not have been introdaced. 
In the approaching parliamentary enquiry into tin; 
subject of the EasGlndiah Charter, an opporinnity will 

pcrhapi 
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perhaps be afforded of substantiating in a nmch more 
ample manner than would have been practicaUic lien*, 
the accuracy of the facts, and the justice of the rea¬ 
soning, which are barely glanced at in th^ .c pages. 
The author feels that v/hat he has written mu; t dcpciul 
for support on its own value, and can derive m;', a par¬ 
ticle of weight from his name or authority; he is t!;crc- 
fore the less unwilling to say, as an apolog'. for num¬ 
berless defexts of composition, that he lias been cumpclled 
to write what ho now submits to the judgnient of t'lc 
public, in .n few hours snatched with diftlcuiiy in the 
course of one week, from pressing professional avo¬ 
cations. 
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Mr. Lee's Cdculuiion of Labour in Britain and India. 

The Quantity of Mule Spindles in Great Britain, appears, 
ky actual survey to be— 

4,200,000, producing a quantity of Cotton Yarn, at least 
equal to that which can be spun in the same 
time by Four Millions Two Hundred Thousand 
Persons, in India; the wages of each are sup¬ 
posed at 2 d. per Day ; but in Britain— 

70,000 Persons would produce the same EffVct, by 
Machinery, at 20 d. per day; consequently— 

1 Person iu Britain will be equal to— 

60 in India ; but, in consequence of a more (\- 
pensive apparatus, and various contingencies, 
I will stale that— 

1 Person is equal to 40 in India; 

40X2d = 6 .s. 8 d. which is the value of labour for Spinning in 
India, to correspond with that cl one person 
in Britain, or as (is. 8 d. to I.s 8 d. 

It is, therefoie, evident tliat one S,..:!''cr by Machinery in 
Britain will produce yarn ;;i one iourth the price that it coO j Inr 
the same Quantity of Woikmaiifiiip in India; supposing t!ie 
Wages of the former to be is. 6 d. and of the latter to be 2 d. 
per d.ay. 

The following statement is a comparison of the cost of 
labour producing Yarns, in Britain, and India, lor ttne 
Pound Weight, from No. 40 a 250, and ilkc'.vise of the Value 
of the Lab.iur and M.aterial mmiined. 
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Sir, 


AT a time like the present, 
when so much of the public attention is taken 
up with the <|uestion of a renewal of the com¬ 
pany’s charter, 1 hope to be excused in trou- 
bling; you, with a few obsenations relative to 
the Indian Army. 

In the correspondence, lately published, 
between Lord Melville and the directors, his 
lordship notices the expediency of the Indian 
army being transferred to the crown, in order 
“ to remove those jealousies and divisions 
“ which have unfortunately been too preva- 
“ lent between the different branches of the 
“ military service,” 

In reply thereto, the directors endeavoured 
to set forth the dangers that would arise out 
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of such a measure, and Mr. .lack'O.i (:ii !i!' 
speech) informs us, that “the cogent arpu- 
“ ments of the directors had induced govci ii- 
“ ment to lay aside the intention of interfer- 
“ ing with it, and that the Indian army wa^ 
“ to remain on its present footing, subject on- 
“ ly to certain regulations of minor impor- 
“ tance, which would become a topic of fn- 
“ ture consideration.” 

tiowever forcible those arguments may 
have been, I must conceive that the regula¬ 
tions about to be made, cannot, in justice to 
the Indian army, be of that trifling nature 
which Mr. .Tackson seems to imply. 

On the contrary, whilst the interests and 
w elfare of so large and respectable an army 
are at stake, the regulations required become 
of the utmost importance, not only ta far as 
respects every individual composing it, but to 
the nation at large, in jlroportioti as England 
values the safely of British India. 

The directors have very justly remarked, 
that, whilst the situation of commander in 
chief continues, as at presfent, ever to be vest- 
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eel in a general of his tnajon 's -erviee, “ it 
'•'•is not difficult to see to whicie side the cx- 
ss ercise of military patronage will lean; and 
“ to prevent cau-C' of eoinp!ai;it, and to keep 

the balance even, must be an important 
“ object of the government of India.” 

It is, notwithstanding, a melancholy truth, 
that this partiality has of late l)ccn rather 
promoted by (he governors of India, than 
snj)presseil; and though it has long been just¬ 
ly a cause for serious complaint, yet it is still 
too often ub.'er\ai)le in the distribution of com¬ 
mand', of ^tafl'aitpointment-^, and of rewards 
and ptinishmenlr'. 'I'lie appointment of king’s 
officers to the coiiimand of sepoy light infan¬ 
try Itafallious, is too recent an instance to be 
already forgotten ; and na« too glaring not to 
excite universal dissatisfaction. CJovernment 
at last ttiterposcd its authority, and a stop was 
put to a measure as disgraceful as it wasimjusf. 

1 sha41 forbear to notice various other acts 
of a similar nature, under a full conviction 
that they are not overlooked by the directors, 
and that in the regulations about to be made, 
every possible means will be used to prevent 
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Iheir occurrciu'« ui future ; and will proceed 
to remark on other circumstances of equal im¬ 
portance. 

It is about nine vcars since colonels of the 

•I 

company’s regiments were allowed to return 
to Europe, with their pay and emoluments 
arising from those regiments, which gives them 
an income of nearly fifteen hundred a year. 
This was at Ihvt considered as a \erv hand- 
some and liberal reward (or length of service.' 
in India ; but fatal experience has since pro¬ 
ved it to be a measure fraught with conse¬ 
quences of a most serious nature ; For, whilst 
the colonels have thus been enticed home, 
promotion is consequently very considerably' 
retarded, and every command of any impor¬ 
tance, does, by tlieir absence, devolve to the 
senior oflicersof his majesty’s army serving in 
India. So that the prospect of any cow.pany’s 
oiricer ever commanding a brigade, division, 
or army, may be said fo have been bartered 
fora pension to a few indhdduals, which not 
one in a hundred can live to enjoy. 

In 1805, Lord Lake commanded an army 
composed of five of his majesty’s regiments, 
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find sixteen of the conapany’^r It might naln- 
frally have been expected, that the chief com¬ 
mands in such an army, wouhl principally 
have devolved to the officers of the India ser¬ 
vice ; but on reference it will be found, that, 
whilst his Lordship commanded in chief, the 
two wings, with the command of the cavalry, 
and five brigades, fell into the hands of king's 
officers; whereas only four brigades were held 
by those of the company: thereby proving 
that, at a time when the Indian troops were 
more than three to one of the king’s, only four 
commands were Jield by the officers attached 
to the former ; whilst nine devolved to those of 
the latter sendee. And this inconsistanev is 
only to be accounted for, by adverting to the 
unfair distribution of patronage, and to the 
measure above alluded to. 

On fooking at the present state of the com¬ 
pany’s army, you will find that thi.. evil, which 
strikes at the vital interests of the India ser¬ 
vice, is •almost daily gaining ground, in pro¬ 
portion as promotion is accelerated in his 
majesty’s army, by the continued war in 
Europe, and that it is retarded in the compa¬ 
ny’s, by peace in India. 
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The estahlis.'Tuent of Bcng-al has now more 
than foity general ollicers, only four of which 
are on liie cotiseciuendy, generally spea¬ 
king, tiiiri v "ix of them must be in Europe, 
the connni'sioiH they hold prevent their re¬ 
maining with the troops ; and the very limited 
number rctpiired on the staff, seems to imply, 
that they cannot be pennitteu to renciin in 
India, unless colonization is to be eucom aged. 


The last brevet promotion for major i;e- 
rals, took in the colonels of (our vears stand¬ 
ing; and included every coionel In.t ope of 
the Bengal army, and a lieuK nant coionel of 
engineers was also brought in. 'I’he same 
gazette gave the brevet of colonel, to not less 
than one (piarter of the lieutenant colonels of 
that cstabli-hment ; who will, in their turn 
(probably in three years more) be made ma¬ 
jor generals. It is therefore very evidosjt, that, 
unless some relief is afforded, the greater 
part of the lieutenant colonel? composing the 
Indmii army will, in the course of six years, be 
driven from their regiments, aiid from Indi^, 
by receiving the brevet rank of major general; 
and which to many (with large families) 
will be the greatest injury, instead of reward. 
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'I'lius, w!)iist tlic reyiigciits are dismein- 
be'c^l, the anuy of India will be dcprircd of it- 
n',<) t vaiiiablo oflicers, and (be chief com¬ 
ma.>'!; v i!I iM'cc^.-arily devolve to those bc- 
loaeiiiij' !o hi' niaje-tv ; in who.'C ignorance 
ofthc hiiigiiage, in:ii!.icr>:, and enstoius of In¬ 
dia, a'i V. eil as the contempt and prejudice 
(iu v too <»rie;i enlcitain against the native 
M)!d;er-. and their odieers, wc can only look 
lor -iiniiar eonsccjuenecs to (hose, wliich re- 
-nlled ontoftlic shameful retreat from Rain- 
poorah, (he ill-fated siege of ('oinrnonah, and 
the worse condueted excursion into Rohil- 
eund, after Ameer Khan ; whercfiy the repu¬ 
tation of the Indian army was sacrificed to 
their ignorance and obstinacy, beyond the 
power of redemption : for however diflcrently 
operations may in future be conducted, the 
natives of India will not ca.sily forget, that 
'^uch tht^tg.s were. 

Having endeavour*d to point out to your 
notice the serious consequences likely to arise 
out of the very increasing list of retired offi¬ 
cers, a want of promotion in the army of In¬ 
dia, and the unfair distribution of military 
patronage, allow me to suggest such regula- 

B 
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tions as appear eiv’rutateil to remedy the evil». 
romplained of. 

fa the first place, it is ohservaldc that when¬ 
ever a regimental licutetiant-coloncl of his 
majesty’s service, receives tlic brevet rank of 
niajor-gcncral, he can no longer remain with 
his corps, but is considered as non-cfli'ctive, 
and another lieutenant-colonel is immediately 
appointed ; which plan, I conceive, mu^t be 
inevitably resorted to in the Indian army. 

And with regard to ollicers being selected 
for commands in India, for which they arc 
not qualified ; and in opposition to the su¬ 
perior claims of others, as well as to the inte¬ 
rests of government, the Ibllowing regulation 
would tend effectually to prevent it. 

Let no officer, whether king’s oi;,/compa- 
ny’s, (with the exception of those on the staff) 
ever command, where ^he corps to which he 
belongs is not actually present, and to which 
he does not succeed by the seniority of his 
commission; than which every unbiassed 
person must allow, nothing can be more equi¬ 
table or just. 
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In 180-1, a lieutcnantj^o^ncl in (ho coin- 
paiiyV '•crvicc, wa" luxj.iohf to tiia! and ar- 
qtiitlcd, for rctrc'ating hcibrc Aiucct Khun ; 
and in the 'U ne year, one of his majestyV 
army made a fat more sliamefhl retreat IVom 
ilolkar, blit was continued in the command 
of a brigade ; and on returning (o I'airope 
shoitly after, was made aid-de’-camp to (lie 
king, Mith (lie rank of eoionel in the Britisli 
army, as a reward, I snpjUM', for his serviec^. 

ISow to prerent a rectirrenee ol so unwi-t' 
and unfair a proceeding, it might be enacted, 
that tn ery officer (let his rank or scia ice be 
what it may) who shall fail in any attack (hat 
be may make, or cause to be made ; or in 
any expedition, or military operation en¬ 
trusted to him, be invariably brought to (rial, 
and in case of acquittal, his sword ought to 
be reitjrned to him in open court, Avith an 
appropriateVpecch from tlie president, by 
which means his character would rather ri.-e 
than sirfTer by the trial. 

By such a regulation, the conduct and cha¬ 
racter of every officer employed, would be 
fairly known, and duly appreciated ; whilst 
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no idle reports oyulc^witli iinpuniiy (a' i- !.o^\ 
too often the cri'^e) be circulated (o (lie di ad¬ 
vantage of ei(l)cr party or service. At iJu' 
same time, young and incxporiciu td oftitcr 
would clfcctually be deterred from attarkii.f.' 
fortified places, before a(io(!uate nieaNiirC' 
have been adapted to eii'ure ^aicce-'S, A re¬ 
gulation similar to this, Iia^ exi tc'd in tise 
royal navy for many years ; to liie \vi>doni 
and propriety of which, may justly be attii- 
buted in a great degree, t!ic high and exalteO 
character it maintains in e\ery cpiarter of the 
globe. 


'Fhe following instances wiiich arc selected 
IVoin many’others, will, I conceive, suflicient- 
ly point out the necessity wiiich exists lor a 
regulation, for the prom[)t and just distribu¬ 
tion of all prize property. 

In 177-1, or during what is termed the first 
Rohilla campaign, prize property was taken 
by the army to a considerable amount, a part 
of which was not distributed for twenty-six 
years afterwards (in 1800.) What was the 
consequence ? When Beedgeghur and various 
other places were taken ; the troops employed, 
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■ ill !i')i trouble a govcniiigept tliey could no 
iciijrcM lni>l, I ( 111 '•hared tbeir booty on the s|K)t. 

(’liiii-uruii wa- (akeii i:i I7S'’, and the 
prize luoiu v wa-' not ptiid for (wciity-two 
vcai' (in !80.')) and «'ven t'lcn, those tliat 
-hnred, ought to have thanked Admiral 
Hughes or InV executoi'-, who did, I have un¬ 
derstood, prosecute the company lor it. 

A great pan oi' the prize pro|)erty is still 
due to the army which took Seringafiatam, 
thirteen years ago; as al-o to the army which 
-erved under Lord Lake, in IKO.'l—I. Nor 
has any part ol' that tiiken at the battle of 
Deig, or by tiie capture of that Corlress, in 
180-1, yet been issued to the army which so 
noltly earned it. 

In thcs5;oyal navy, if a frigate or sliij) of 
war is taken,'tiie officers and men are as sure 
of their prize money, as they arc of their 
personal pay. And may I ask what the In¬ 
dian army has done, not to require a similar 
indulgence ? 
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If government^ Ws claim to a certain parr, 
why not openly declare it ? and let each in¬ 
dividual know what share he is entitled to. 
1 will make holjJ to say, that a regulation to 
this cfTcct is not more required in justice to 
the army, than it is essential to the dearc'^t 
inte rests of the government it serves. For if 
public honor, probity, and faith, are thus lo:-t 
sight of, what will be the consequence ? The 
distribution of all prize property (to the survi¬ 
vors on the spot) must cn»ue ; whiKt plunder¬ 
ing and all its attendant evils, are thereby en¬ 
couraged, and the government wliich grasps 
at all, will lose that share it would otherwise 
have possessed. 

I know not any thing that calls more for the 
directors’ attention, than the very extrava¬ 
gant sums now required by captains of India- 
mcn for the accommodation of pSssengers 
from and to India. It is a notorious fact, that 
(notwithstanding the orders already in force) 
this is chiefly what they look to wh^ coming 
home. No cabin, however small, is to be 
procured for less than three hundred pounds; 
whilst some are a thousand and upwards. 
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And a captain of i regular ship will rery 
often have passengers to the amount of ten 
thousand pounds, homeward hound. 

It would not require much troulile to prove, 
that this extortion is often the real cause of 
olheers finding a grave in India, who would 
liave been saved to their country and friends, 
if they could have procured any thing like a 
eorulbrtablc passage and proj)er treatment for 
the very handsome sum allowed by govern¬ 
ment, namely one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. 

At the same time, it i-. a means of prevent¬ 
ing many from coming to Europe on furlough, 
which 1 hold to be for the good of the compa¬ 
ny to encourage, as much as possible. For 
whilst a short residence in their native clime, 
rcnovalc.i.the constitution, it also gives them 
a correct ideft.^f the value of money, by draw¬ 
ing a comparison between their income and 
expenses in Europe, to what they had in In¬ 
dia; at the same timethat they renew their ac¬ 
quaintance with some, and form other friends 
and connexions, that returns them to India 
more prudent and satisfied, and they continue 
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bu'.ind anil attached to their intive co'i’Urv. 

I. 

On the other haml, if they continue in In¬ 
dia, after being twenty or thirty years ab ent. 
most, (if not all) of their friend'* are either 
dead or forgotten ; and they, magnifying tbi' 
expense of living i»i Europe, begin to fancy 
themselves more at home Mi ere the\ cr-: 
And by degrees, though slowly :.;id i 

imperceptibly, they lose that ardent line for 
the mother countrv, which is t!ie cliaracter- 
istic virtue of everv Briton. And to iiii> cir- 
cumstance, I fancy may be traced, "ome of 
those events which must be still fre h in your 
recollection ; and if you take the trouble to 
enquire, I think it will be found, that tlio e 
who had been on furlough, were not so much 
concerned, as those who had not. 

There is also another circumsfaeee which 
operates to prevent many officer* from return¬ 
ing to Europe on furlough, and that is the 
very small pay which is then allowed them. 
Since it was fixed in 1796, the king’s officers 
have had their pay increased three different 
times, so that now the captains of the latter 
service, receive in England near two hundred 
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and tliirt} [Knjnds a year, with the advanta¬ 
ges ari'ing IVoin their mess; whereas one of 
the Indian army on i'nrlongh for health or 
pica'nrc, only gets ahout one hundred and 
sixty j)Ound>, without any such advantage^ 
(and each rank in proportion is nearly the 
same,) whil t the captain-lieutenants and 
subalterns hav«‘ only about eighty pounds a 
year. 


And here I cannot omit remarking upon 
two (•ircum4anee'>, which, I conceive, only 
require to l)e pointed out to the liberality of 
the court of directors, in order to their being * 
reetilied. 'Phe /ir<t is, that of captain-lieuten¬ 
ant' being still continued ; and the second, 
that no increased pay is allowed to subalterns, 
for any length of ser> ice. 

In hit'Siajesty's service, the rank of cap- 
tain-lieutenah4^and the practice of allowing 
field officers to retail* the charge of companies 
they nerer could command, have both been 
long abolished; as also, in the company's 
army serving on the island of St. Helena, as 
veil as in their Bengal Engineers. And 

C 
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there cannot, «iirelv, l:c anv cooti reason whv 
they should still be continued, in either caval¬ 
ry or infantry. 

The kin |5 has also, some years I)ack, nuule 
a very liberal addition to the pay of subal¬ 
terns, who have served eif>ht ycar^- in (he re¬ 
gular army: and yet we see no such indul¬ 
gence extended to the company’s ollieei'', who 
have served eight, nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve years as subalterns. And this omis¬ 
sion is the more singular, as it could have 
been granted with very trifling additional ex¬ 
pense. For, how easy would it be, to take 
the sum required for additional jiay out of 
the gratuity, whilst such subalterns were in 
India; and if by ill health, or other circum¬ 
stances, they were obliged to return to Eu¬ 
rope, then, and only then, (when most requi¬ 
red) would they reap this due rv9tard for 
length of service. At a f'»^ie, when the 
thoughts of the governdrs of India are occu¬ 
pied night and day, in curtailing tlfe expen¬ 
ses of the army, surely just causes of com¬ 
plaint, like these, ought not to exist. 


You are, 1 suppose, aware that the compa- 
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ny*''' native ros>im('iits liavc only half the 
tunnher of Kairopeaii odu'ers what arc at¬ 
tached to corps ol ecpia! >trejigth in jirivatcs, 
of his niaje iy's army. And although, us 
liOicl ( orimalli* o!)'er\ed, it might he '■‘ruin¬ 
ous ill (he extreme*’ to doiilile the prC'Cnl 
e.stahli'hment of oflicers ; yet, that eertaiiily 
<diouKl hy no means prevent the company 
from doing every thing in tiieir power, to re¬ 
medy tills defect. 

And, in order to shew the neci'ssity of this, 

1 imis( oij.'erve to }ou, that whil't his majes¬ 
ty’s battalions have a complement of (ifly o(fi-• 
cers, those of the company (which it might be 
supjiosed ought to liave most) liavc only 
twenty-two: and wc may venture to say that, 
in general, so many arc on liirlough in Eu¬ 
rope, on the retired list, on the staff, or 
wanting b> complete, that the average uumljcr 
actually preJse^nt with each corps, docs not ex¬ 
ceed seventeen ; that is, little more than one 
quarter of what the king’s regiments liare. 

Whilst this dificiency of European officers 
is too observ’able on many occasions, I cannot 
but think (from some observation and expe- 
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rience) that a great reduction might t)c made 
in the number of native commissioned oHicers, 
Before the regulations of 1796 took effect, the 
complement of native officers to a battaiio!i 
was forty ; they were then reduced to twen¬ 
ty ; and I think they might very avoII be al¬ 
lowed to drop off to fifteen; when the estab¬ 
lishment could be fixed at five soobadars and 
ten jemmidars. And 1 am liilly of opinion, 
that the service would rather be benefited by 
such a measure, than otherwi e; a- (liere 
W’Ould still be a sufficient renard of prenction 
held out to (he jemniidar-, at the same time, 
by the number of the former being reduced, 
the battalions would lie relicx'd from a imr- 
then too often felt, from the imiilVere'ice and 
laziness of the soobadars ; arising out of their 
having attained the highest rank, and liaviug 
no longer any thing to look up to; which in¬ 
duces them to grow careless, and^‘''perforin 
what little duty they have, in a tianner which 
almost seems to say, I 'have no longer any 
promotion to expect, 1 am weary of exertion, 
and care not how matters go on. 

The saving by such a reduction would be 
fnlly adequate to the additional expense at- 
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lending the appointment of a third lieutenant- 
colonel to each regiment; as it must be recol¬ 
lected tliat, from the want of officers of that 
rank being present \vith their battalions, ma¬ 
jor', eaptaiii', and in some instanec>; lieuten¬ 
ant.' are inlni'teil with the command of them, 
and are receiving the batta of the rank supe¬ 
rior to what they hold ; which would conse¬ 
quently he saved, by a lieutenant-colonel 
being present. And at this moment, we may 
fairly say that not more than one half of the 
battalions in Hengal are commanded bv 
lieutenant-coloneb ; which melanchollv lact, 
sufficiently proves what I have already en¬ 
deavoured to prC'S upon your attention, 
namely, that the lime is fu'-t approaching, 
when there, will not be one left in India be¬ 
longing to the company’s service. 

I shaii*«cxt advert to the inefficient state of 
the compai^Js European corps. 'J’hc late 
Lord Melville, in 1798, in a letter addressed 
K) the chairman of the court of directors, gave 
it as his opinion, “ that our jmsscssions in In- 
“ dia would be more secure, and the compa- 
“ ny’s army more efficient, if their Kurofwan 
“ force was confined to the artillery, and <he 



“ remainder of the British troops to be corn* 

posed of his majestyregiments.'*^ At 
that time the company had three regiments of 
Europeans in Bengal, and jiow only the 
skeleton of one remains. 

The company’s Bengal European regiment 
has not for the last four year«, consisted of 
more than four hundred privates; and whilst 
the sergeants required for the native corps, 
and the climate, daily decreases the number, 
the continued war in Europe makes recruit¬ 
ing for the company’s service so very difficult, 
as to render it extremely improbable that this 
corps will ever again be complete. 

It must therefore be a very unnecessary 
expense, the keeping up a sufficient number 
of commissioned and non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers for twelve hundred men, when tlaere does 
not appear the most distant r)^nce of that 
regiment ever again amounting to more than 
one third of that number. 

The Bengal artillery is also near twelve hun¬ 
dred short of ks complement; consequently, 
the same extra expense would have arisen out 
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of so large a disproportion of officers, had not 
the government of India resorted to an expe¬ 
dient, formerly considered as impolitic, name¬ 
ly, the raising of native artillery. 

Latterly, so few non-commissioned officerj 
of the Kuropean regiment, have been found 
worthy of being made serjeants in the native 
corps, that it has in several instances been 
requisite to apply to his majesty's regiments. 
And it would be considerably better, if this 
was allowed to become general; inasmuch as 
it must be evident that the sepoy corps would 
stand a greater chance of obtaining good men,' 
w hen they had the selection of five thousand, 
instead of the refuse of four hundred. For it 
must be understood, that this ha» of late years 
been so great and constant a drain upon that 
one regiment, that the commanding officer of 
it, will i/at now, (as formerly) send his best 
men. Whereas, if the king's corjw in India, 
were aUowcd to fhrnish these serjeants, it 
^^ould bfe so easy on each regiment, that the 
officers commanding them, would rejoice at 
having so good an opportunity of rewarding 
merit. 
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The provincial battalions, 1 must now beg 
to hold up to your view. There were origi¬ 
nally fourteen of them in Bengal, but a very 
little experience and the late war, soon point¬ 
ed out the inutility of these district soldiers ; 
and I think it is now scarcely possible to find 
a person who will venture to say, they are of 
any further use, than to increase tlic gover¬ 
nor’s list of patronage, and to furnish sentries 
over the private ])roperty of civilians. 

In case a refractory zetniiidar refuses to 
pay his rents, it is not the provincials that can 
or will compel him ; but the troojH? of the 
line are directly called for. I’hey are not to 
be detached, or dcjiended on, consequently 
of no use in peace or war. 

When these corps were first brought into 
notice, it was truly laughable and r^^iculous, 
to see bow soon the want of tl|^n was found 
out by every magistrate k» the counif^y, under 
whose control they are placed. They at once 
gave security to their outhouses, horses, and 
cattle of every description. They swelled 
their train, and, in their weak minds, added 
dignity and consequence to their noble per¬ 
sons. 
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Indeed, if report can be relied upon, th^ 
niilitia-men are alike employed as giiaP* 
dians of both public and private treasure. 
Lately they have not been too careful of 
the former trust; and it is aUo said, they 
too often betray the latter. And whilst some 
make oil' with plate, others have been detect¬ 
ed in the fond embraces of tho.'C black dam¬ 
sels they were meant to guard. 

1 shall conclude my remarks on the inutility 
of such eorp*^, by declaring it as the universal 
received oj)inion of all ranks and descriptions 
oI‘ people who have ever been in India, that * 
a native corps without a sufficient number of 
Kuropean officers, is worse than none. And, 
as Lord Cornwallis said of them when last he 
went out, “ I would rather fight, than pay 
them.” 

We next come to the Ramglnir battalion, 
and Bhtt^lepore Ifill Rangers; these are 
-2*l5o*provmcial corps. The former has of late 
years been considerably augmented and em¬ 
ployed ; and from the number of European 
officers attached to it, has on some occasions, 

D 
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rtccn engaged with credit to itsell', and advan¬ 
tage to gov ernment. 

But not so witfi the latter corps, which i- 
about three hundred strong, and lia-' only one 
European officer. It was originally foriued 
to protect the district of Bhauglepore, from 
the depredations of a banditti, which in tho-e 
days came down from thehiil', and plundered 
the defenceless traveller, and the neighbour¬ 
ing country. 

It was a wise and successful stroke of policy, 
in endeavouring to tame and overcome the 
lawless inhabitants of that mountainous coun¬ 
try, by raising a corps which at once afforded 
thenj employ, and gave security to the travel¬ 
ler and the inhabitants. 'I'hose that entered it 
were acquainted with the haunts of others; 
and whilst they obtained an honests^divelihood 
in our service, their familiesjpc^ived and cul¬ 
tivated land. Thus wai a band of'^obbers at 
once subdued, which perhaps no dpeh forde 
could ever have conquered; and a nest of 
savages were civilized and rendered useful 
subjects. 
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The cause and itu)(ive of thi' corj>» hav¬ 
ing; been formed, lta« certainly ceased to ev- 
i'f for many years; and though 1 would not 
by any means wish to be understood as recom¬ 
mending its being immediately abolislied, yet 
1 think every encouragement ought to be held 
out to induce the men to \olunteer into the 
line, ami thu'gradually <lo away what is no 
longer rcxjulred. 

Having thus enumerated the dilTeront pro- 
vincial battalions iii Bengal, I sliall conclude 
with remarking to you, that lliey are gener¬ 
ally composed of very old and short men, of ‘ 
cast inferior to those taken into the army ol 
the line; and being always stationary in one 
proviiu*, they arc more taken up with trad¬ 
ing, than a dne attention to their discipline 
and duty. 

And if any serious disturbance arises in the 
district toy^ich they*belong, or any fortified 
jiJSce is to be taken, the odds are very great, 
but rast numbers of them have near relations 
and friends, with the party they are to op¬ 
pose : and under such ties and circumstances, 
can it for a moment be supposed, that these 
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men wil! act with that energy re(]uiretl : It 
is folly to imagine it; and 1 will not pay your 
understanding so bad a compliment, as to 
dwell on a subject where there can be but oue 
opinion. 

After having stated to you my sentiments 
on the present inefficient state of the compa¬ 
ny’s European corps, as they now stand, as 
well as on the inutility of all di-frict or pro¬ 
vincial soldiers, I shall take the liberty of f)ro- 
posing something like a remedy. And that 
will I think be found in the following arrange¬ 
ment. 

Let the Bengal European regiment be re¬ 
duced, the men transferred to the artillery ; 
and the officers directed to form and raise a 
regiment, consisting of two battalions of na¬ 
tive infantry. And then by rai^iri^two more 
regiments of native infantryy“tJ\«* six provin¬ 
cial battalions, as well as the hill ral^gers. and 
Ramghur battalion, might all be reduced. ^ 

By this means, the artillery would receive 
a very essential reinforcement; whilst the 
army of India would be considerably aug» 
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tnnited nnd imj'rovcd ; a set of useless and 
expensne provincial battalions done away 
Aviih ; and ail this would rather lie a saving, 
tiian an additional expense. 

Your attention is partleularly required by 
the present state of the Betipral cavalry, horse 
artillery, and light infantry ; all three of 
which are still capable of very great iuiprove- 
inent. 

I do not suppose it possible for any corps 
to have iiiip^ed more in character, disci* 
pline, and cfnciency, than the Bengal cavalry* 
has within the last ten years; but yet, much 
is required to bring that corps to the state of 
perfection already attained by the native in¬ 
fantry. 

In the first place, I am decidedly of opini¬ 
on that the ^<’ijgal cavalry has been very 
muchicy^ed, by t^o pieces of horse artillery, 
tSr gaflopers, being attached to each regiment. 
When, they were first introduced, that merito¬ 
rious officer, major-general Vandeleur, ob¬ 
jected to the eighth dragoons receiving them; 
and that iiiost4istioguished regiment never yet 
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had any. And I will venture to say, that 
the general’s opinion has been completely 
justified by experience. For it is now eri, 
dent beyond a doubt, that the native cavalry 
hare been taught to place almost their whole 
dependance on these guns: and although a 
regiment might be found to charge a superior 
body of the enemy without them ; I am cer¬ 
tain that, at present, no troop or squadron 
will do so. On the contrary, it is too observ¬ 
able on all occasions, that a detachment of 
native cavalry without their guns, feel their 
own weakness, and become of little or no use. 

It therefore becomes extremely adviseable, 
indeed it is a matter of the first importance, 
that these guns should be immediately taken 
from the cavalry, and made over to the horse 
artillery. The peace which now reigns 
throughout India, offers the finest"possible 
opportunity of weaning the—native cavalry 
from what has done them incalcu^l^ mis¬ 
chief. 

Besides the general received opinion which 
k entertaihed by every officer who has writ¬ 
ten on the subject, that horse artillery ougirt 
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to be as seldom tied to cavalry as can possibly 
be helped, it must also be observed, that these 
guns would do ten times the execution when 
formed into brigades, under the experienced 
officers attached to the horse artillery, to what 
they now do; whilst they remain with regi¬ 
ments, under charge of perhaps the youngest 
subaltern. And 1 do not see what additional 
expense could possibly arise out of such a 
transfer ; whilst the horse artillery would be 
considerably augmented, at the same time^ 
that the native cavalry must unquestionably 
be improved by it. 

As I before observed, much is still wanting 
to render the Bengal native cavalry any thing 
like so formidable in the face of an cneinv, 
as what the native infantry are. Tlicre docs 
not appear to be that degree of consc(|uencc 
and respect kept up by the European officers 
in the former, as in the latter corps ; and this 
is not to he attributed so much to a relaxation 

aiSi5i[^ine, as to a want of mctlKMi, with 
less familiarity as well as condescension. 

In recruiting, two very great errors arc 
committed; it seems to be the first and prinoi* 
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pal object to get a smart looking man, no 
matter how short, or of what cast; iitdeed 
the preference would appear lo be given to 
short men and mahometans. 

Now that a short man should make the best 
dragoon, I cannot allow; and that a very 
tall one would be too much for their horses, 
is equally absurd ; for not only do we sec 
perfect grenadiers in the enemy’s cavalry, 
but also in the Royal Irish, or eighth dragoons, 
which is by far the first regiment of cavalry, 
(in every respect) at present in India. 

The Seik and Maharatta horse, are almost 
entirely Hindoos; and, generally speaking, 
very tall stout men; and there is not a 
doubt but they are the best native cavalry in 
India. Why therefore our ranks should be 
filled with mahometans and short lyien, I am 
at a loss to say. 

In the native infantry, the averagi ifainW- 
wHI generally be found ten Hindoos to one 
mahometan; and, as before remarked, in the 
cavalry, exactly the contrary. It is, 1 think, 
generally observable, that the Hindoo is by 



far the most brave, (he cleanest, and quiet¬ 
est of the tuo. TiiC* uiahonsetan spends his 
pay chiefly in dress, vomen, and debauchery, 
whilst the Hindoo saves and remits it to his 
family. 

In disturbances of any kind (hat may ari«e 
in camp or cantonments, it will generally be 
the mahometan soldier who begins, and is 
the most active; wliilst l»e for the moment 
can call up a kind of IVanlic resolution, which 
is soon turned into despair, in case of failure. 
'J'he Hindoo will ever be found on all occa¬ 
sions, to possess the same cool and collected 
courage which enables him alike to expect 
success, or to bear any reverse of fortune that 
may arise. In short there is not room for a 
comparison between them, the one is so far 
superior to the other, 

% 

Andl hold ^t to be a very poor excuse, which 
the cavalry;''officers make for entcrtaitiing so 
w iiiidbos; namely, that many of high cast 
will not clean their own horses. Who clean 
the horses of the Seik and MaharaUa cavalry? 
Are they not Hindoos of the very highest cast? 
And such as the noted George Thwnas de- 

£ 
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dared to Lord Lake, “he doubted not, would 
charge the British infantry.” I do therefore 
mo«t sincerely hope to sec the day, when the 
native cavalry will recruit on the saVne prin¬ 
ciple which the infantry do. 

I shall next notice the swords of all the 
cavalry throughout India, being of little or no 
use* They are so very light, as to render it 
impossible to make any impression with them 
on a man clothed as the enemy will generally 
be found, in quilted cotton jackets, and some 
times in light chain armour ; and if the troop¬ 
er attempts to give point, the sword meeting 
with any resistance bends double. 'I'hus, in 
almost every engagement, they arc obliged to 
scabbard their sabres and resort to the pistol, 
when they cease to be any thing like formida¬ 
ble, or destructive. 

There ought to be at least twice the weight 
of metal in their sabres,- to whaT have at 
present; and if any serious obJectiokprETeRte, 
the steel scabbard being laid aside, some ef*> 
fiectual remedy ought to be adopted, to pre¬ 
vent its taking off the sabre’s edge, as is at 
present the casq. 



The Bengal hoP'O artillery has lately been 
considerably angmer.tcd and improved, 'rhis 
corps is so esH!utially requisite in India, that 
too imich attention ami enconragement can¬ 
not be given to it. And if the galloper guns, 
at present attached to the cavalt v, are made 
over to it, from the tried abilities and zeal of 
all our artillery ofhoers, we may conlidcntly 
look forward to their covering themselves with 
glory, on the very first occasion that may 
bring them before the enemy. 

It is a matter of astonishment to every offi¬ 
cer who has Ncrved in India, how we could so 
long have retained our pos'e>sions in that 
country, without any light infantry^ it is a 
corps of ail others, the most eminently calcu¬ 
lated for the kind of warfare we are obliged 
to adopt, agaiitst the innumerable armies that 
encounter us in time of war. 

WhethtF we coi>sider it in regard to the 
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geneFal ITace of country likely to become the 
scene of military operations, or to the nature 
and character of the scpoys, we shall find it 
equally useful and proper. If the country is 
covCTed with wood, or the ground broken and 



intersected with ravine*, w.hich prevent the 
cavalry acting, there the light infantry will 
act to tlie greatest advantage. 

It must often he rctiuidtr for a brigade, or 
small detachment of infantry, to be employed 
in conducting provisions, military stores, hea¬ 
vy cannon, and supplies of all descriptions 
for the armv, when but few if any cavalrv 
can be spared ; and on these occasions thou¬ 
sands of the enemy’s horse will harass and 
surround them. Hero again the light infan" 
try will he eminently useful; the more espe¬ 
cially as they will be able to act in more ex¬ 
tended order before such an undisciplined 
enemy, to what the like corps arc capable of 
doing in the face of an European foe. And, 
as it must be supposed that they are all excel¬ 
lent marksmen, by killing the horses of the 
Maharattas or Seiks, they will stp'kC a terror 
into the enemy, which wiji effectually deter 
him from approaching 'within sfr«:;t^; as it is 
well known the horses are the privat'e ^ropei^ 
ty of the troopers, who are ruined, if they are 
killed ; and this circumstance, in my opinion, 
sufficiently authorizes the very trifling expense 
w'hich would attend the issuing out of rifles to 



this description of troops; for if cannot be 
doubted !)ul they would make a most enectii. 
al use of them. 

Every day that passes fends to tlie improve¬ 
ment of the Kengal light infantry, which is yet 
only in its infancy. Hut the principal object 
to be attended to is, that each company be 
exactly and precisely exercised in the same 
manner. For, if this be not very strictly ob¬ 
served, each company will have a peculiar 
way of its own ; and wlien an army is form¬ 
ed, and the light troops reejuired to act in 
battalion, a very considerable time will l)c 
lost in getting them to act in concert with 
each other. 

This i> so very retpiisite, that for some 
years to come, the light companies ought an¬ 
nually to 4^ assembled at the head quarters 
of the division to which they are attache<l, in 
order to .exercise ih battalion, for at least 
three months in the year. 

In the course of last war, the Bengal en¬ 
gineer officers, however well versed in theory, 
were found extremely deficient in practice. 
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Indeed otherwise could not well have been 
expected ; for they had for years been allow¬ 
ed to remain at the same station, without any 
other employment than to superintend pub¬ 
lic buildings: so much so, that they became 
nothing more than a corps of architects ; they 
might be civil, but certainly were not mili¬ 
tary, engineers. 

Far be it from me to detract from the zeal 
or abilities of this corps of oflicers ; but ex¬ 
perience, very dearly bought, has proved, 
that they require practice as well as theory. 
This truth has been so forcibly impressed on 
the mind of every person in India, that some 
alterations for the better have of late been 
adopted. 

But each general officer ought to have at 
least three engineer officers attached to his 
division. And no army or detachment of 
any consequence should‘ever be without an 
officer of that department. This corps'^would’ 
then soon attain as high a pitch of eminence, 
as it is now at the lowest possible. 

The corps of piemeers and miners have 
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lately been organized and ofBccred afr^h, 
and, whilst they have been considerably aug¬ 
mented, arc doubtless much improved ; but 
1 cannot help deprecating the plan of ap¬ 
pointing ollicers from the line to do duty with 
these corps. For, whilst the regiments of in¬ 
fantry arc lhcrcl>y dismemhered, it must be 
evident that these corps will never attain that 
degree of excellence under officers so ap¬ 
pointed, to what they would under tho»e per¬ 
manently attached to them. 

Indeed 1 do not think a better plan could 
be adopted, than to double the number of 
lieutenants now in the engineers; and then 
officer the pioneers and miners from tliat de¬ 
partment. 

1 am at a loss to understand whether or not 
the mililaQr institution at Barraset still ex¬ 
ists ; but if'it does, 1 shall declare to you, 
that it never has, \>r can aiiswer one single 
end p.oposed; on the contrary, it has done 
essential injury to the army: two or three 
hundred cadets have gotten together there, 
and encouraged each other on to scenes of out¬ 
rage, that 1 need not mention; tnit which 
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have at times been allowed with a degree of 
impunity, that has led them to join their 
regiments with sentiments derogatory to every 
principle of order and discipline ; whilst they 
are seldom improved either in regard to a 
knowledge of the native languages, or to 
military exercise. 

The abolition of this institution, has, I weil 
know, been most strongly recomnicndetl by 
the highest civil, as well as military, authori¬ 
ties in India; and 1 do not conceive the di¬ 
rectors can possibly do better than attend to 
them. 

The Barraset institution, cannot, 1 should 
suppose, cost less than twelve thou>and a year, 
for half which sum, every cadet that went out 
to India, might, at the company’s expense, 
receive a military education, cither at Wool¬ 
wich, Marlow, or any other puulic military 
institution, before leaviEg England. And 
this would do more good to the Indiahmrmv', 
than fifty thousand such places as Barraset. 

All that is required on this head, appears 
to be, that a very respectable officer be ap- 
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IMinted to reside at Barra>cf, there to rectiv^ 
and rae«s the cadets on their first landing; in 
India; and aficr providing; tliein ^viih such 
things as arc requisite^ or rather instructing* 
lliein how to procure thcni, he could send 
them off to join their respective regiments 
without delay. Thus would they at once be 
eoinfortably received and [)rovidcd for on 
thcii* tir-f arrival; and by that means, be 
kept out ortavcrn<, out of the hands of those 
villa.'ii'i that are always ready to pray upon 
the incNpcricnccd stranger ; and in many jn-» 
stance*, out of mischief and a jaiJ* 

I am nliiuwt lost in admiration, when 1 re¬ 
flect on the degree of perfection the Indian 
army has already attained ; l)ut yet to what 
Si much higher state it is possible to be carried ! 
I'hc religion which the native soldier profes¬ 
ses, emiiieiq^ calculates him to meet every 
difficulty and danger with the utmost coolness 
and resolution. Fo^ being prcdcstiiiarians, 
they conceive that every man’s doom is fixed; 
and that, if he is to die, it matters not whether 
he is in his bed, or in the mouUi of a cannon, 

—«o it is ordained, and must be so. 

F 
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Their partiality to a military Kle, their at¬ 
tachment to their oflSoers^ their sobriety, their 
patience under fatigue, and their determined 
courage, are alike conspicuous, and render 
them fit for any enterprize whatsoever. 

Whether they are capable of making or 
withstanding the charge with the bayonet, 
against the European soldiers of the prtNcnf 
day, does perhaps remain to be proved : but 
we have every reason to think they will. For 
it must be recollected that in the first attack 
upon the island of Bourbon, a detachment of 
Bombay Sepoys were unexpectedly bronght 
on the enemy’s main force, supported by se¬ 
veral pieces of artillery posted behind a wall, 
which they instantly attacked and carried; 
though supported by French soldiers, who 
had in earlier days composed a part of Mo¬ 
reau’s army, with which he made>is ever me¬ 
morable retreat. 


But, however some may differ in opinion 
on this head, there can be only one, in regard 
to the steady manner in which the sepoy sol¬ 
dier will stand under the h«iviest and most 
destructive fire of cannon, grape, or musquet- 
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l y. JLndceci, in this re/i{>eot, they are unques¬ 
tionably equal to any troops in ihc vrorld. 

The general discipline o f our natire army 
is great; but still nothing like nhat it might 
be. I would wish that c\ t ry general offi¬ 
cer should vi'tit each corps and post within the 
limits of his command, oitcc a year ; and on 
reviewing the troops, it ought not to be left 
to the officer coiunuinding to go through such 
inana'iivres, us Ironi dint of long practice, the 
corps may have acquired by rote. But on the 
parade, a card sljould be presented by the 
reviewing officer, with a memorandum of 
w hat he wishes to be performed. 

Each battalion ought to be inspected whilst 
exercising by companies, under their respec¬ 
tive commanders; and the practice of exerci¬ 
sing the troops in line and brigade ought to be 
more gener^y attended to; on all which oc¬ 
casions, a very old afid equally improper me¬ 
thod of marking the new aUgoment by flags 
or camp colour men, ought to be exploded 
and the horses heads of mounted stalT substi¬ 
tuted in their room. In short, no practice or 
custom whatsoever, (l^t itMve ever so fine a 
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parade cfTect) ought to prevail in (he cxercisina 
of troop?, wliich cannot be done in the face ol 
an enemy ; who nui!-( ever be considered as 
present, and ready (o take advantage of an\ 
error conimifted whilst tijc troops are nt ext 
ercise. 

Wlien an officer attains the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Indian army, he wilf 
most probably have been upwards of thirty 
years in the regiment; and has consequently 
been on the most intimate footing with all the 
captain-', and most of the subalterns. If, there¬ 
fore, he is posted on promotion to lieutenant- 
colonel to the same corp«, (which is generally 
asked, and too often granted) when command¬ 
ing or exercising it, let him observe ever so 
great a mistake or error committed by tliose 
officers with whom he has served so many 
years, and is as much attached tQ;,as his near¬ 
est relations, he finds it extjemely difficult and 
hurtful to his feelings ; ''and indeed to some, 
it is impossible to bring themselves (o repri¬ 
mand, or speak harshly to them. The result 
is obvious, error after error is committed with 
impunity by them, whilst the young^er officers 
are perhaps the more severely censured, and 
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thereby taught to observe, (what ought never, 
to exist) a degree of partiality incompatible 
with discipline and good order, 

1 do therefore conceive, that the simple re¬ 
gulation of every major on promotion to a 
lieutcnant-colonclc)', being always removed 
to anotJier regiment, would operate on the 
discipline of the Indian army, beyond tlie 
most sanguine expectation. 

The great deficiency of amunition, and mi¬ 
litary stores, added to a want of battering 
cannon and mortars, may justly be considered' 
as the principal cause why Bhirtpore wa.s not 
taken, although stormed four times. 'I'he 
officers commanding in tlie batteries there, 
were limited to firing a certain number of 
times during the night, I think once every 
half hour ; it was not therefore very astonishing 
to find at day break, that the preceding day’s 
labour was all to* tSmie over again, by tlic ene¬ 
my having repaired the breach during the 
night. 

In Europe, no breaching battery i.s ever 
opened until the enfilading oniM have destroy¬ 
ed every defence to the right and left of the 
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, l>art mteoded 8b ^ a(jt9cked| and in general, 
a banian is .prefcred. But at Bhirtpore, for 
want of cannon and shot, no such precaution¬ 
ary mcasnres could be adopted ; and, as if it 
were to make this deficiency more severely 
felt, the engineer resolved on breacliing a 
curtain, flanked and supported by two basti¬ 
ons, each containing six pieces of cannon; not 
one of which were dismounted by our artille¬ 
ry ; but left to throw a cross fire on the ad¬ 
vancing troops, and to kill or wound every 
man that set his foot in the ditch. 

The very great loss sustained during that 
siege, as well as the unexpected check given 
there, to that carrier of victory which had at¬ 
tended Lord Lake in every previous military 
operation, led the government of India to en¬ 
quire into the cause ; and it was found, that, 
by an ill-advised plan of mistaken economy, 
they had left their magazines, in w;^tof those 
military stores required for Sieges ; and that 
a sufficient quantity not being nearer than 
Calcutta, the undertaking was commenced, 
without any adequate means of insuring 
success by a, r^ular ; and engineers, 
versed only in the theory their duty, com¬ 
pleted the list of evils which attended that ill- 
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iaietl sieges oanried to an tmtkitdy gntn^ 
many a brav« and galiaAt ididier. 

And although the experieaee on that ocea- 
<tion so dearly bought, has-induced thegorern* 
iiient of Bengal to fill their niagaaines with 
iho'^e stores; yet in doing so, they do not ap¬ 
pear either to Itave adverted to the extended 
territory gained by the late war, or to the 
[jrobable scene of future operations. For 
wliil.'t they have continued magazines which 
ar.-; no longer requisite; they have also es¬ 
tablished others on a scale too confined for the 
armies they would in case of war have tosup- 
j)ly. 

1 sliall therefore take upon myself to re¬ 
commend that the magazines at Midnapore, 
Borbamporc, Chunar, Futtyghur, and Delhi, 
lie abolish]^. And as the rivers Ganges, 
Junnah, and Satledge, must be considered 
as the lines of deft^cc, the commissaries at* 
tached (To those ntagazines, ought to be in¬ 
structed to establish themselves at Cuttack, 
Culpee, Anoopshore, Karnaul, and Loodenah. 
And the fortifications at those places, ought 
to be kept in good repair, as by that means 
the' magazines would be rendered secure even 
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with siA^ill garrisons; althongb the neighbouf^ 
ing country should be overrun with predatory 
Jiorse, during the absence of our armies em¬ 
ployed in distant operations» And of the ne¬ 
cessity of such a precaution, we ought to be 
well convinced; for in 1804, nothing bul 
Ameer Khan’s not knowing the ford over the 
Junnab at Culpee, saved the Cawnpore Ma¬ 
gazine. And yet it has not since been con¬ 
siderably strengthened, as it surely should 
have been. 

I had nearly forgot to draw your attention to 
a circumstance, on which of late there appears 
to have been two opinions entertained in Ben¬ 
gal; although, whether considered in point of 
equity and justice, or. in regard to the orders 
regulating promotion, it most certainly ad¬ 
mits only of one. And that is, whether t)rcvet 
majors are, or are not, entitled t^ promotion 
in the line, according to /he date of such 
commissions ? Surely they are. Or why do 
they receive that rank ? Is it not given them 
to prevent supereession, and as a reward 
for length of services ? the Madras g^em- 
ment never entertained a doubt on the sub¬ 
ject ; nor would the government of Bei^al, 
were there not ofiicera holding the highest 
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^aff situations^ whose interest it is to raise 
that doubt, and if possible, to turn it to their 
own adrantage. I do therefore consider it of 
sufficient importance, to warrant my endea« 
Touring to explain the matt^more at large, 
and to set the question before you in its pro* 
per light, in order, if requisite, that the court 
of directors may interpose their timely author 
rity, to prevent any undue influence arising 
out of such erroneous opinions and partial ad¬ 
vice. 

1 must first observe, that in the company’s 
army, officers enter into line promotion at the 
rank of major, and not at tliat of lieutenant- 
colonel, as in his majesty’s service; conse¬ 
quently, if a vacancy takes place for a lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel in the Indian army, it is always 
customary to see in orders for promotion, 
“ senior majqr of infantry, A. B. to be lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, victfc,^. D, resigned,” 

But now the absurd argument held out by 
those interested, is, that the majors can^only 
be promoted to lieutenanb-colonels according 
to their regimental rank, by which means, 
the brevet commissions become of no use; 
and the most lamentable supersession will be 

G 
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Etanoe, i»ajoc Kitchen whose regimental com. 
mission is deoember 18(^, would be a lieu, 
tenant colonel before Bradshaw, whose 
brevet commisdbn isaprit 1808. And major 
Patoii would in the same manner, step over 
near thirty brevet majors all senior to him. 

1 cannot for a moment suppose that the 
company will allow of so unfair a proceeding; 
otherwise, I might observe that the orders for 
promotion can no longer remain as at pre¬ 
sent, “ senior major of infantrybecause the 
person thus unjustly promoted by regimental 
rank, would not be senior major. A nd if the 
absurdity of thus doing away every use and 
intention of the brevet commissions, is not a 
sufficient argument in favour of this opinion, 
let us examine into the certain result of such a 
measure, and it will be found thpt major Kit¬ 
chen, who entered the arpjy in 1795, would, 

/ 

by such a proceeding, attain the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant colonel, before major Bradshaw, who 
entered the same service fourteen years before 
him, in 1781; and the same with major Hous¬ 
ton, a cadet of 1794, and major Fitzgerald, 
one of 1782, and various other instances too 
numerous to mention. Besides, such a mc»- 
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«sre wQiild ..W)t wly af vari 9 ,n<» 
the jaterests of tflX |)i[eir«^jpajors, but e<niak 
ly operate to the disadv^tot^ga of every rank 
below them in dieanny; for, In what^ever 
regiment we find a brevet major, there pro¬ 
motion will be fonnd the slowest. As for in¬ 
stance, in the eighth regiment, the senior cap¬ 
tain is a cadet of 1794, and the first lieutenant 
of 17685 whilst the senior officers of those 
ranks in the fifteenth raiment, are cadets of 
1797 and 1800. 

' But I will no longer trespass on your time, 
with a subject that cannot admit of a doubt, 
further llian to observe, that the government 
of Madras has already acted on what is cer¬ 
tainly the only mode that ought to be adopt¬ 
ed, namely, the senior major in the army is 
first promoted, whether his commission be by 
brei'et or otherwise; and this I trust is the 
mode which the company will direct may be 
observed, throughofUt India, without favour 
or affection to any person. 

In the course of this letter I have endea¬ 
voured to avoid, as far as possible, such obser¬ 
vations as might (though unintentionally) give 
offence to any party or service; and have been 
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Anxious only to point out to your notice, sUdK 
defects as have nuratly come under my onrn 
personal observation, during a long residence 
in India. And the alterations I have taken 
the liberty to suggest, arh deduced from a 
full conviction of their absolute necessity, and 
a sincere hope that they will neither be at 
variance with the duty of the company, or 
incomputable with their interests, and that 
regard to a just economy, which must ever 
be regulated according to the importance of 
the object, and with a due attention to the 
one most essential,—namely, the preservatioA 
of India. 

If I shall have succeeded in giving you any 
information whereby India may be rendered 
more secure, and the discipline and welfare 
of that highly respectable army somewhat 
promoted, my only object will b^ attained ; 
and if not, I must for ever Jament, that the 
task has not fallen into more able hands. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant 
A BENGAL OFFICER. 

•May 9, 1812 . 
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Letter to the Jit. Hon. Robert Domdas, from 
the Chairman and Deputt Chairman* 

(Secret.) 

Sir, EasUindia Home, nth October, \&Qi. 

Wc now propose to do oursclrcs the honour of re¬ 
plying to your letter of the 30th of last month. 

From the communications we have at diflcrent times 
had \vitiitl)e Members of the Court of Directors, we arc 
well assured it is the general sense of that body, that it 
will be for the interest of the Public and the Company, 
that the Charter shottld be early renewed. Convinced 
that this is their opinion, and apprehensive lest incon¬ 
venience might be produced, by setting this important 
subject afloat before it was in some degree matured, wc 
have not thouglit it necessary formally to resort to the 
Court for a tleclaration of their judgment u|M)n the ques¬ 
tion you are pleased to projiose to us; hut we have, in 
order to obtani what wc conceive to l)c, with the know¬ 
ledge we before possessed, sufficient warrant to us to 
give an answer to your preliminary enquirv, laid your 
letter before a Secret Committee of Correspondence : and 
tvf are authorized to state it to be their opinion, as it is 
our own, not only that the inti rcsis of the Public, as 
well as of the Compiny, will be best consulted, by con¬ 
tinuing tlie present system of. Indian administration, but 
that it is material the Charter sliuuld be speedily re¬ 
newed. 

With respect to any modifications which you or Ilis 
Majesty’s Government may have it in contemplation to 
propose, we sli.ill bo lia|>|>y to be made acquainted with 
them, and to bring them under the most serious consi¬ 
deration of this lioiisi'. Wc can afpresmt only state, 
that we trust there wiii be no disposition to introdirce any 
change, th.it \iould alter or weaken the main [frinciplcs 
and substance of the present system, wlilch, in the opi¬ 
nion of the Company, is essential to the due mattagement 
and presci vaiion of British India ; and that, willi respect 
to minor points, as far as they may be really compatible 
w'ith those essential objects, the Court will not be influ¬ 
enced by any p..rtial views to withhold from them the fair 
consideration due to them. 
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Glad that jou have seen it proper to brinp; forward this 
Aveighty subject, and desirous to be favored with your 
further communications upon it, as soon as may suit your 
convenience, 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(SignedJ Kdward Parry, 
Charj.es Graht. 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, 

&c. &c, &c. 


Letter fram the Cit airman and Depcty Chair¬ 
man to the Right Honorable Robert Dondas. 

Sir, Easi-lndia House, 16/A December, ISOS. 

In consequence of a conl’erencc which we lately had 
the honor to hold with you, we luive laid bddre the 
Court of Directors the letter which you were pleased to 
write to us, under date the 30th Sepieinhc.r liwt, on llie 
subject of renewing tbe Company’s Charier, togeiber 
wuii the answer which we returned to that letter, on the 
]2in October following; and we arc now instructed by 
the Court to state to you, that they approve, of that an¬ 
swer, and arc ready to enter with you, through the me¬ 
dium of their Committee of t^orre.spondence, into a con¬ 
sideration of the various objects to which it may be pro¬ 
per to attend, in bringing forward so important a mea¬ 
sure. 

At tbe present moment it would, in the opinion of 
the Court, be premature in them, to proceed to any de¬ 
tailed speeifieaiitui of those, oltjccUi, to winch it may be 
proper, on the part of the Conijtany, lo attend, or to 
anticipate anv discussions wliich it may he the wisliol llis 
Majes^’s•Ministers to j)ro(>osc; but the Court beg leave 
to o^r some suggestions of a general nature, as 
the principal foundations on which a new agr*.*eineiit 
between the Public and the East-lndia Company may be 
placed. 

1st. Thvsystcm by which the Legislature lias conti¬ 
nued to the Company the government of the temtoriea 
acquired bv it in the East, with a regulated monopoly 
ef the Uade, has been held by the most eminent jiersons 

r 2 conversant 
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conversant with, that quarter and its affairs, to be the 
most expedient, both for the foreign and domestic in- 
tere;sts of this country, UnijOr i^ those territories have 
been improved, and the security aiid happiness of the 
vast population they contain have beeh si^ally increased. 
It is also a. system which establishes salutary checks for 
the, exercise of the authority lodged in this country over 
the Indian adminmratioti; and for all the local details of 
that administration, in its political, judicial, financial, 
auid commercial departments; and provides with singular 
felicity for a succes^fin of a body of able and honorable 
European servants, who yield in general character and 
utility to no class of public functionaries under the Em¬ 
pire. In like manner, the constitution of tlie Indian 
army has proved itself calculated to produce a body of 
officers of. high military ^irit, and of very distinguished 
skill and conduct. Tlie Court, therefore, trust that no 
material change in this system;—^no change which would 
afiect its principles or mipair its efficiency, will be pro¬ 
posed. 

2d, In this case, it will be unnecessary to enter int' 
any discussion of the right of the Company to the tei 
ritoriai possessions ; a right which they hold to be clear, 
and must alwa 3 's maintain, as flowing from their acquisi¬ 
tion of those territories, under clue authority, and after 
long hazards and vicissit jdcs, and great expense. 

3d. The situation of the Company is, at this time, 
very different from what it was at the last renewal of tiie 
Charter, in 1193. European war, with hardly any in¬ 
termission, through the whole of the period that has since 
elapsed, has exceedingly increased the expenses, and re¬ 
duced the profits of the Com|>an 3 ' at borne; and has like¬ 
wise enlarged the scale of expenses uj^road ; where, more¬ 
over, wars w ith the Native Powers have l«een rejpMtedly 
carried on, to the vast accumulation of the In<|iaB^ebf. 
now advanced from eight millions sterling, at fd^li it 
stood in 1193, to about thirty-two millions." Without 
moaning at aU to advert, in this place, to th^ .^cstion 
eoncornmg the policy of some of those waflS with the 
Princes of India; it is safe and proper to ^rm, that ihey 
were not, in any degree, directed by the Executive Body 
of the Company, hut proceeded from causes which tliat 
body could not control. As, ih consequence of all the 
events w hich have hajjpened since the year 1793, the'be- 
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nefiti intended to the Proprietors of £a!>t>lndi« Stock, by 
the Chaxter then passed, have not been realized ; so the 
Court trust, that m tlio fotOMtion of a new Charter, dne 
care will be taken to secure their proper share of advantage 
in any future amelioration of the Company’s uHairs, and 
especially that no measure will be adopted, which can 
have the cHcct of reducing the value of their capital 
stock. The dividend on that stock, which is only equi¬ 
valent to the legal interest of money, ts all that the Pro¬ 
prietors have ever received from the united sonreds of 
Indian revenue and Indian <-onimercc, whilst the counti'y 
lias been enriched by the long continued influx of private 
weak!), and raised in the scale of nations by the political 
importance of the Indian empire. 

4th. The liquidation of the Indian debt is, on all 
hands, agreed to be a measure of indispensable necessity. 
From tile magnitude to which the debt has now risen, and 
the circumstances of the prfesent unexampled time, the 
aid of the Public will probably be necessary to the attain¬ 
ment of this most desirable olijcct. For tiic aid that may 
thus be afforded, the Court conceive that sufficient means 
of reimbursement from the Indian territory and revcmiu 
may be found ; and the arrangement of a plan, for these 
purpost?s, might, as the Court conceive, form a very 
material part of the provisions of the new Charter. 

.?th. To apportion duly between the Public and the 
Company the military expenses of the Indian empire, is 
another measure now become unavoidable. For wars 
growing out of the Indian system, or out of sources pure¬ 
ly Indian, the revenues and other means of the Company 
were long made to suffice. Including wen tlie charges of 
occasional attacks npoh the Indian settlements nf Kuro- 
pean nations; but tne influence of luirop(*an war has, in 
the present protracted period of liosiilay, extended itself 
mote and more to India, occasioning tI k; expense of va¬ 
rious distant expeditions, and the increase of the military 
establishment, particularly in the Furopcan troops of Ins 
Majesty, which from being twenty yoarsago only a very 
few regiments now amount to above twenty tlmnsiuid men, 
and those of the ino4^ Expensive description of troo|is 
composing the inilita^fo^e of British India ; nor is it at 
aU. improbable, timtyhM the avowed design of France to 
invade our Indian pj|B|4lapa wit h great arnm-s by land, 
ft;, may be necessary.Btmuarge'y to augment our Euro¬ 
pean 
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pe«n force in that quarter. For a war of this description 
the Indian revenues, if unincun)l)cred with debt, would 
be very inadequate. It would be !\n European war for 
European objects j a struggle between Great-Britain and 
France, on the soil of India, fdrahe niaintenauce and 
sup'jion of their power in Europe. For such an object, 
to which the national funds only arc commensurate, the 
national funds undoubtedly ought to provide ; and as we 
know that, in this, we state only wliat your own mind 
bas already perceived and approved, we the more con- 
bdently hope, that in a new Cfharter proper attention will 
be paid to the due regulation of so important a concern. 

6tb. As the early renewal of the Charter will serve to 
strengthen the bands of the Company in the transaction 
of their ailairs, and improve their credit, so its renewal, 
for the like period* as tliu present one run, and from the 
time of its expiration, would (.onduce to the same ends j 
antt the CouVt arc not aware of .i.iy ul joction to the pro- 
|K)6ition of this term. 

We have t!ie honor to lie. Sir, 

Your most obedient bumble servants, 
(Signed) Edward Tarry, 

TTic Rt. Hon. RobertDundas, CharlesQrant. 

&c. &c. &c. 


Let ter from the Rigid Honorable Robeu t Dundas, 
dated the 2&th December 1808, to the Chairman 
cHt/D eputy. 

Gentlemen, Doxemiig Street, 2l>lh December ISOS. 

In submitting to your consideration such observations 
*s have occurred to me on your letter of the KUli instant, 
it is necessary tliat you should umlerstand them to be 
merely preliminary, in contemidation of future discMssi- 
ons, and by no means as tlic result of any (dan <Sr pro- 
jiietctl system, matured in concert with His Majesty’s 
conlklential Servants. It will depenti on the judgment 
which the Court of Directors may form on the propriety 
or nn'cssiiy of aiilteiing to the |>rescnt system of their 
Indian trade and administratioQ in alt its parts, whether 
I sliiiU be ettabled to hold o<H to them any expectation, 
tltat tlif^r application to l*lurliaiiient fur a renewal of the 

Cnmpa»y'« 
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Company's Charter will meet with the concnrrcBce of 
Government. 

J shall follow the order adopted in your letter, in resfxwt 
to the si^bjects which you nave partictdurly mentioned, 
and shall oH'er soc^e additional remarks on any other im> 
portant branches of the present system, in which ultcra- 
tions may probably be deemed indispensably necessary. 

Jst. Concurring in substance with the proposition con¬ 
tained in the first article, I shall not enlarge upon its de¬ 
tails. I liave nut yet beard or read any arguments nguiijst 
till- continuance of the system under winch the llrifish 
Poxsessioiis in India are governed, of sufficient weight to 
counterbalance the praetjeal bcnelits winch have been 
deriied from it, in tlieir increased and increasing pro^po- 
rity, and the general .si eiirity anil happiness of their in- 
iiubitunts. It i.s passible that the same ell'ecls niiglil iiave 
been produced under a governineut iinnicdialety depen¬ 
dent on the Crown; but (or the attainment of those 
objects, the experiment i.s, at least, tiiinecessary, and it 
inu;hl be attended wiili dangers to the tV'iistitufion of 
this Country, ivlncli, if tliey can be avoided, it wmiM be 
iinwise to entoa.iier. Any alteration, iberefort*, which 
may be suggested in this part of the system, mil proba¬ 
bly be only in its details. It mav, however, be deemed 
advisable, to extend the controlling■ atiiiioritv of the 
Hoard of Cominlssioner.s to such proceedings of the ('luirr 
of Directors in Kngland, as are immediately connected 
with the goveriinKiit or revenues of the. Company’s ter- 
liiuri.d possc-ssioiii ill India, more e.sp( cially if tiie sug- 
gestion contained in your fourth artirle .slioiiid 
adopted. *■ 

lid. Ill tlic \ lew which I liave already t ilvcn of thopro- 
jiusition contained in the preceding aun le, u is cert.iinJy 
unnecessary l<' discuss the. ijm ti-.ii of the Company"s 
right to the permanent pos'-ession <..1 the Hritish terntorio* 
in Indiat It is impoidiiht li'at tins right shmihl lie relin- 
tpiished on the part ot the PaUiic, or that a claim can be 
adinitted on the pait of the fompany, to the extent 
which bas s>>nietuiies been inaintaintsil, and to which yon 
seem to liave adverted in the in»c«i»d article. 

3d. it i.s equally iin;>f.ssfble to aequicscr in «ti7 the 
reasoning, though I atu ,»erlectiy nilJiiig toemienr in titc 
cundusiou dethiced froiii it in-tlie third arttcl-. 1 shmk it 
vciy shatirablc, that no measure s'nuuiii be a'jt/|ned, m the 

renc it.,{ 
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renewal of the Charter, which would have the effect of 
rcdircing ^he ■ralueof the capital si<fc% of the East-Indta 
Compahjv ilhd'that due care should he taken to secure 
their proper share, of advanta^i it|, any future ameliora¬ 
tion of their but ^ the tew has regulated the 

mode in which thore affairs, at home dhd abroad, should 
be administered, 1 dannot enter into the distinction which 
is stated in this article, and which I have met with ou 
other occosldhs, as to the equitable claim of tlie Conqiany 
to any remunorattdn frdm the Public, or other benefit, on 
account of wars, dr other events which, as represented 
in your letter, did not originate in “ the Executive Bod v 
“ of the Company, but proceeded frcun causes which 
“ that Body could not control.” 

It would uc premature, in this stage of the discussion, 
to enter into any tictails, as to the proportion of bencfii 
to be derived by the Company or the Public, respectively, 
from any future amelioration in the state of your finances; 
and any contingent expectation of tiiat nature must, at 
ail events, be postponed, till a large portion of the Indian 
debt has been disenarged. 

4th. The litinidation of that debt is undoubtedly a 
measure of indispensable necessity, not only to the Com¬ 
pany but to the Public. If we were how called upon to 
discuss the right of the Public to the territorial revenues 
which have been obtained in India, either by cession or 
conquest, it would be impossible to relieve the question 
from the fair claims of the Company and their creditors 
to a reimburscinctit of tlio expcnccs which have been 
incurred, and the discharge of the debts which have been 
contracted, in the acquisition and maintenance of those 
possqssions. Entertaining that opinion, and convinced 
that the liquidation of the Indian debt, in the most speedy 
and effectual mode, would be a measure of mutual inte** 
l est and adranti^e, I do not suppose that your snggestfoh 
in the fourth article would be objected toby Grovdmment, 
provided the necessitv, or Ut least the expediency of such 
an interference, on the part of the Public, is made ob¬ 
vious and apparent, and provided, also, that suffiejent 
.security is afforded for Um punctual payment of‘the in¬ 
terest, uiul of an adequate sinking-fund, for the liquida¬ 
tion of the principal of any sums advanced for tbatii^r- 
pose. I need not'rcuiintT you-,■ however, that any «ich 
aid fi-ohi tlie Public iriil bu mtdviiimgi and tho fel|ef af- 

■' forded 



exettjk>uj aiw^tlio 

WKMate iuid rfetiUlttdl iuyngjigw^n |nd uomnitUa]^ atwn* 
Ifiiw of t|w Court efvliiNiwt^ U»» i^diatry oxpundiiitro 
in: lodia,) inciudii^ tljo jw«re»? of 4pfc(t, aliwi b« toaugbt 
within tbeJimitof y«« (uvHidi iiKKKne.. mo»t imih 
gwnt! expectationtof a rpauk n«en m^ro «nd 

9 f a large gurplu* revenu«,alw»a your ordinary ox|mci«i 
in time of peaet, have rmnsatiy boon conreK^ ^ by 
Lord xMinto.; but 1 trust 4hAt the Cotw't «f I>irect«r» wtt| 
Roti»e induced by those hopes, hojweyer well foutided> to 
relax in their u^ertioos. b;very .kem of those, or wy 
. other estimates, which the Court'^y exhibit, miist 
strictly gurutiniaed andcooipared Wfjth actual reswts of 
furiner years, and with the dotwlcd acobunt of any reduc* 
tions which may have been CH-dcred or Qatried into eilect. 

5 th. loan have no hesitation iji,acceding,, with some 
limitations, to the principle fur which yon contend in your 
fikh article. It is absurd and unreasott^le to suppo^^ 
that the £ast~Iiidia Cuui|>anv, ouf of thek own ratmiii|ps« 
can long maitttain a congest agauist. tbo power of rranee, 
aided by the ereater part of JEurope- a»d a jUrge portion 
of Asia. If the |wiacipid fbwkre of thf war hetweeti 
Kuropean nations is to be tiw(»ferrod to Hindostan, it 
must iiesopfiorted, toacoi^erablo exj^att by European 
resources; and jf our enpifo in India if on object worth 
preserrihg, this country must contribute to ks defonce, 
against any ai^tack of the deacription wbicll m. hayobecn 
taught to expect. I'ko extraordinary expooces nicuraed 
in the necessary prepyrati^s fjtt such a Wfi^ait:, or <0 tire 
actual contest, oughtwot, m jnsdee, to be imposed as a 
burthen on the Cnmimi^ aloiilh !^oa if they vnsftf able to 
au^B it.. , 

^h..I ma oot aware m aoy reason for e»teii||iog the 


the Buh^: and if: the geiwral qnention isj^o be discussed, 
I shall pay dne attsntiun to.ai^SUfgt^ions svhicii tb« 
Com may think U right to Optr tiu tiiat parucular 


.jlhbnng^adiwted, at,gr«s^ kipglb pcrliap* thm 
W k> jdw vaftmn 1pp=» pskroduced into ymr 

Ksnof^l sbairprocesd to state such obfer rations as appear 
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.tQ,nv; Heco^y, totiiesu1>inittecltq.the cdoBideratiqn of tlw 
Court, of for. of enabling '^em 

finally to decioe, whether,: under tfie cifcunu|aine.es the 
pre^t. sipi^ou .^jtlw C^peuy’s ^i;rs, , and of the 
expe^tjons wbieh will. prob^Iy be ^entertkinOT by the 
and ^^qtioned by Government, they will adhere 
to their intention of applying now to Parliament for a re* 
-uetval of the Company’s Charter.. 

it hdll r^dily occur to the Court, that whenever an op¬ 
portunity is afibrded of . deciding in Parliament on the 
propriety of continuing in the Company any privileges of 
It eootmercial nature, it, will be important to consider, 
whether the system established by the Act of 1703, for 
i the trade of private individuals between Britain and India, 
has anstvereo the expectations, or fulfilled the intentions 
of the Legislature. It. is wholly nnneceswry for me, at 
presto, to enter into any detail of the various discussions 
which have taken place on that subject. The arguments 
on both sides of the question must be familiar to the 
^ Court, and the opinions of those persons who have turned 
their attesUoD to it, have, in all probability, been long 
since fixed and. settled: it is fit, therefore, that the 
Court should now understand distinctly, that 1 cannot 
hold out to them tbe expectation, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers willconcur in an application to Parliament for 
a renewal of any. privileges to the East-India Company, 
.which will prevent British merchants and manufacturers 
from trading to and from India, and tire other countries 
within tbe present limits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade (the dominions of tbe Empire of China excepted), 
in ships and vessels lured, dr freighted by themselves, in¬ 
stead of being confined, as fvf pi[c|ent, to ships in the 
service of the Company', or licensed by, the Court of 
Directors. In tbe dets.il of e^y legislative ‘ provisions 
which it might be expetheut enact on ihts subject, it 
would be absolutely necessary to guard abuses 

which woidd prise, from faculties thus a^dedto (Mrsons 
attompiing. to: settle and re^de iu the Bt^sb. territories, 
witbout a liceiiseifrom tfiu ^ sanc¬ 
tion or knowledge of riiedoo^ \ 

There are virions „otbf^ p 9 inf^ to, which it would also 
be neces?wy ,to;,ii^; Mng 

importwat.lo nK; rpO|op|py.i^ ,to th^ gaiefa! trade of 
tbe country^ but v^ntiaf to the sixUirity • and col¬ 

lection 
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.|a^n ef tli&ptibiic revenue. It would obvidodki bow* 
«T«*, Jbo premaliirb, on th« ^ihision, tb 
fitl^er detail, arid f^^we'^nfined a 

li^tement of the ^rkslif jiri^^'tiotr;;' ' '' ' 

point, wbidl^'wobld probi^^^^be deemed Id- 
^^ispenaablc, is «n alteration iu thc^'innifar^ in 

India, for the removal of those Jeadbiines iira 'aividioin, 
which have unfortunately been too pretaleht, b)$l:iteeti 
the diBerent branches the military imtwice lit that 

()uarter, and Avhicii must, at all times, bd* pre¬ 

judicial to the public interest^ and for the correction 
the anomalous system of divided responsibility, whit^ 
prevails at present in this country, in every thing dhat 
relates to the military defence of India, ’nuioi^ ef¬ 
fectual remedy for these evils will, ^obably, bd iotthd. 
in arrangements for consolidating your Indian army with 
the King’s troops, founded upon the plan so strongly 
recommended by Lord Cornwallis, with such modifica¬ 
tions as the actual constitution of your service may 
render expedient or necessary. These orrangmnentss 
need not be attended with any alteration in ' the systma 
of promotion now in operation among the offi<%!rs of the 
native branch of the service, or with any diminution 
(they. might more probably produce an increase) of any 
other professional advanuges which those officers now 
enjoy; neither would they, in any degree, interfere 
with general authority now possessed by the Court 
of Directors and the Governments in India over all His 
Majesty’s forces serving in those parts, or with their 
control overall disbursements of a military natore. I am, 
moreover, nOt aware Of any reason against continuing 
in the Court of Directors the nomination of all cadets, 
destined to hold commimions in the Indian army. 

Having thus stated to you, for the consideration of 
the Court of Directors, the principal points to which 
I lyas desirous of drawing their attention upon tliis oc¬ 
casion, I have only to assure you, that it will be the 
earocat desire of H'.s Majesty’s Government to suggest 
to Parliament *m:b a system only, as shall he cnnfonnabic 
to the principles on which ^ rcgulatiom of 1134 and 
11%3 urcre founded, as Wifi secure to this kingdom alt 
,t|^ bfuiefit that cim'.praCitoab1y be derived from its trade 
wh^jdur^pbme^.oDs in liM|ii^ and to the natives of those 
coiiniries a governments IhtT ini admiiiisuation of laws, 

‘C S suited 
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sM^ to t^ir b^ibjtg, a,od pr^dic<if, and ■ton* 

•iatent with ihe Briti^ cbaracto^, End which sMl aW 
be strong witi^ut adding iinneceasaril/ to 

the autmirity of the Kx^tive. Gotrernmont at b(|f»e»> 
ioeceiMnpg^ toi, stny dan^rows^ extent, the infljiBnce of 
^e'Ciwn. ,,, ■ ,y. • ■■ ■. . 

I hare the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

If our moat obedient humble aervant, 
(Signed} Robeet DundaSi^ 
To the Cbaitmen and Deputy Clwirtnau 
of the East-lndia C^pany- 


LhTtTslii pom Ihe (!3iairman and Deputy Chalrmah 
to the Ht. lion. Robert Duadas. 

. Sir, JEeist’-I'aiia Heme, 1 ith Jermary 1809. 

Tfap fetter which you did os the honor to address 
te us, on the sath of last month, on the important «ib- 
jnct of a renewal of the Company’s Charter, lias re- 
oeived the most aerinos cocisideration of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, and we are, by tbear unanimous resolution, im- 
stracted to stdtmit to you tlic following answer to it. 

The Court having, in the lettur which we Iwd the honor 
to address to you On the Ifitfa of last raondi, thought it 
suihciciit to sketch the outlines of those principles and 
propositions which should, in their opinion, form the 
basis of a new Charter, and -the reply you have been 
pleased to make to . U, declaring the same intention 
stating observBtioRs merely praliiQinary, wnd not the 
result of any plait, or projected iwstem, matured in 
“ canaert with H« Msji^y’s confidential Servants,” oar 
present iettyr wiU abstuin h-om any discussion of minor 
points, rinme eipecially relating to the proGoediogs of <tfae 
CoBit of Directors with lervantsuf the Company neturaeil 
A'om India, to wbidh arttcie your letter is undeifttood tn 
allude jaud liketrisefrom soaae oilier points, connected with 
xho exercise od their authority at tome,' wlndi may be 
^mnd to require revision and modiheatiooi NeiriMrcMi it 
be aecessary to go now into the sabjeot «f tfae Indian £x- 
peaditure, although it is, hnpoasibb, after tfae oetioe 
sakan of it ih your inter, to omit say^g. that the Ca«rt 
fselwiliil^ hvebpst sedimtiude, Jfaow.iodiipwniiablu k 4s 

♦o 
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to YMkiee th«t onidc far belotr the ihcoiiM| 
tet^ninodto act accorcliitgly. * . tn- <■ 

Tbe attention of th» Cobrt nrill, tWtdftjinSj ’he’^r»- 
food, at; {Wosent, to- tiro profMhiHofts of the fiigiteat 
ihipoitaitce, contained in your ittter^ iWme angertitine 
such an c)«targ<'in«iit of the trade of iitdiridnaf^ witit 
British India, as ^alt admit into it itidiecrtminately the 
merchant and the sinps of this coimfry ; and the other, 
the transfer of the Cumpniy’s iudian army to His Mo> 
jesty. If those pronoeitioos bad not boten a^nmiwnied 
hy tlie declaration with whiph ytwr letter ccnbhidm, they 
would have tided the Court with the dcopt'st concern 4 
but you arc {deasod to close the whole of your observa* 
tions with an assurance, that it trill be tlie eariicAidesirsT 
“ of His Mujewty’s Gom'nmont 1 « suggest .10 PariiauKuit 
such a system only, as shall be cMifdrmabk* to the 
** principJes <w» which the r^uhttinns of 1734 and 17y3 
** were too ruled, as will secure to this kingdom ail Uiu 
beneht iliat cap prataicably be derrved tn)m its trade 
“ with our posscssiiirm in India, and to the natives of 
those countries a govcrnwKuit and an admimstratioA of 
“ larvs, suited to their customs, habtts, aud prejudices, 
and coosiatent with the ihritish character, nnd which 
diall aiso be strong and «stiicMfttt, without ackting unne*- 
“ cessurily to the authority of the Kxemitive fJovem- 
“ ment at home, or increasing, to any dangerous extent, 
** tile inhucnce of the Crown,” Satished, by this de- 
•claraiitm, that His Majesty’s Gorernment understand the 
hnertsts of tins country and of British India too well, to 
intend any alteration that woiiki subvert or endanger tlte 
system by which those rant possessions hare bMii ac- 
spiired, governed, atsd imprwed, and by which alone 
they can be licld, to the mutual benefit ta their immense 
population and .of ttie parsmount state, the Court innst, 
of course, b^teirc, that the proposiuoiis winch bare iost 
been qdbioil, are suiifsoscil to be compatible with the con« 
tinuaiice of that system, or reducihfe to a oonsistency 
W'ith it. These aappositious tiie Court we tiuw cailed 
stpm to exaibtne, and they wtU endeavour to do so wttH 
the respect due totiie autliortey 'withsshicb tbrv have to 
treat, with the duty which they owe to their coosri* 
tsmga, and with chat fur the ioterosts pf thetr 

emmtif, orhiHi they do jnt foid 

rtKjtiircd 
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iEwpiittd to sink, in suppitmg tljc integrity of the pie- 

sent lndiaoisystem. , r 

If either ot the two propositions, respecting the Indun 
trade and the Indian ai'my, ,were ,to he acted upon, in 
the sense which.^he, terms of it sec^ obviously W*JVey 
■the Court l»ve ao<hesitation in ijeolanug tlwu decided 
S^viS,Xt it would effecteaily supmxede .and des- 
:Ssyj<,Tiot merely the rigbts^of t^ EasMndiagi^iy. 
■huLthe. system of mdian administration, est^sbed by 
tte Acta if 4784 and im; and with respOOt to the lat- 
. 1 * 4 ' propesition, for the tratisfisf .of the native am^ 
Speai»Vf>e *iiK?apoWe of any modification, lyhich would 
jiHmtiH. make the overthrow of the presh^ system the 
cerUia ooiaequetKe. of it. The Court wiU take the h- 
-berty to state, the ae'asous on which these .opinions aie 
Smded, with as much fulness as the boun^pf a letter, 
and tlie dispatch necessary at this period, will permit, 
mremising oSv, that in the time and space to whicli they 
iwist now confine themselves, many things, belonging to 

Cbecoosidcratiopof both nibjecl^ ,,, 

With.respect to the. Private Trade, the Company we 
not gOTenied by narrow considerations of commercial 
wolh Of comraeroial .tes^'on^y J and, in fact, the Indian 
.lI!Ldo, asan objtiot of gain, has gradually cea^d to be. 
SimportoDCB either to the Company or te indivjduals. 

The admission into it already accorded to British resi¬ 
dents in India, with the prodigious increase of the cotton 
manufactures of Europe, .the changed circumsunces of 
Sr European Continent, and the almost ,nce.ssant wms 
which haw prevailed for the last sixteen years (wars still 

without any dear pros^ct <?f t«™d>ation) have reduced 

the value of that trade to a very Ipsy pmnt. Tlic Court 
arc actuated by a thorough persuasion, that the unlimited 
freedom, for which some persons have, of late years, 
contend^ .would have rpolitM con..»guences moretu- 
terious to .the powerof this, comiuy and of British India, 
Saw the advantages anticipated by sanguine minds, ironi 
an enlargement of the commerc^ cciyld compensate,.il 
?h«e adLtages were to be realised ; and-that, ^moreover, 
thTexpectation of snch i^vjmte^sunfounded, resulting 
from cencT j presnmptKms, .which are CQteradicted by 
natere of ther-kteian .■poorie, cboMtei i^od 

tione. aJ«J by thft*itperje»w»«l more than^w.O 

* In any seteroe of Jmtcrsouwd, potely ccrngiercj^,^^- 
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tween thi^ Country and India, the leading objecto 'most 
be to export as many as possible of our home tnaira- 
fectnres, and to import those cooimodicies^ which would 
dither beneficially supply oar own consuu^tiott, oi the 
ddioand of other countn^ European bf Transatiantiu: 
and it is, no donbt, iinsgined' by o»a«y perjora, that if 
the trade to India word perfectly free, fiiete ol>j©ite.«oaM 
be attained, in a degree extendiing fad beyoiid iorpfaawBt 
scab. The avdsar of Mwidwt ehterprijw* « Inll 1^ 
thoirght, could' find but ehannels, which thc^settled ndil* 
tine of a Company caoWM explore, and caery on C(rai>» 
merciai operations more economically and expeditiously 
than ibiipi wttb the habits of tnoitopoly, whihm oar oMMt 
•ctise rivals^ the Indian trade would thus be besbeoua- 
tcractcd. Tlie present times, it will also be ssdd,. pU- 
cuiiarly demantl new attempts and discoveries in com. 
merce, and His Majesty’s Guvernment may very naiunal. 
ly wish, at such a crisis, to procure for the coonti^ 
every possii)le facility for the uxertioti of its commerutat 
spirit, and the employment of its cominerchii cafutld. 
But before a ciiange in its principle altogether hovel, 
and obviously connected with natibnai intercista ofliie 
highest importance, is adopted, it ought to bo saca, 'HOt 
only on what rational grounds tbs expectation of advan. 
tages Cittertained from it rests, but to what contequonces 
so nmterial a change might expose the country and its 
Indian de])endencies. • . 

Now, with respect to the benefits supposed to be de¬ 
rivable from opetiing the trade with India, u is, in thu 
first place, to be observed, that no material enlargement, 
if any enlargement at dl, is to be expected in the ex¬ 
ports of our manufaetures to that quarter. The records 
of the Company, for two centuries, are filled witii ac¬ 
counts of their endeavours to extend the sale ol British 
prodnets in India, and of tte little success which has 
attended them. Tiie French, Dutch, and otiicr Euro¬ 
pean nations trading thither, have equally (ailed in in¬ 
troducing the manufactures of Europe there, i'his was 
not owing to their ttadtng cb'iefiy in the form of Com- 

E anies; the Americans,, who within the last twenty years 
ave cfnterhd intotbe Indiaa eommerce, and traded large¬ 
ly, hot us a Company, burhy nunutrous indiviuuals, each 
l^rsUing bis own scheme mtiis owp in trhkh courix 
BO part of' the East is, left uncsrplored, carry bartUy any 

European 



^bUbo^* th^rdtief arji^f jfortbe 
^Ka^^atl^uui'gpQds bews sili'er ;,.:|ind siifb bf^tJiKeo 
tbb from Europe to iiidi» pince tbe 

time 6S ^ ftoauoa. This s^te nttubs ^ natote 
of the Wiaii pedj^ .^ir tdioiate, mi tbeirtHagnf^^.. The 
articles of fim neebiMity their own country furnishes, 
iQorr*abBnda<idy pod more cheaply ^an it is possible 
for Ebropc to supply them. The labour of tlm great 
body cf the common people only enables them t5 subsitt 
on rice, and to wear a slight covering of cotton cloth; 
they, therefore, can purchase none the superfluities we 
O0er them, Tbe comparatively few in bettei* circum- 
staBoes, rekricted, like the rest, by numerpua religious 
and cm! customs, of which alt are remarkably tenacious, 
find ferti of our cmnmodiUcs to their taste, and tlieir cli¬ 
mate, so dissimilar to ours, renders many of them unsuit¬ 
able to their use; so that a commerce between them and 
in cannot proceed far upon the principle of silpplying 
mutual wants. Hence, except woollens, in a very limit¬ 
ed degree, for mantles in the cold season, and metals,, 
oti a scale also very limited, to be w'orked up bv their 
own artiza'us for thefewattensHs they need, hardly any 
of vur 8te})le commodities flad a vent among the Indians ; 
the other exports which Europe sends to India, being chiefly 
oonsufued by the European population tliere, and some nf 
tbe descend'anu of t|)p early Pmtuguese settlers, ail of 
whom, taken collectively, form but a smidi body,.in view 
to any question of national conuherce. 

What is here said does not relate only to those parts 
of India where the Company have settlements or factorna, 
but to all the shores that emlH’aba the Indian Seas, from 
the Gulfs of Pehsia and Arhbta tothe Eastern Ardiipelago. 
Alaoy advocates for a free trade ac^y suppose, that in so 
va-sta range, numerous p^ittons, favorable for the veat 
of European commodities, aite still nne.x platedbut t|^ 
are not awahe, that in the British settlements, whitm 
tliemselvos emend on the wM to Cambay, and on tbe 
east to China, tiicre are a number of mefcbaats, native 
and Euixipean, who e&tvf on sidikt is cabm ^ poasthig 
trade of ludhi, with groue spirkf sending thSr sh'^ to 
evefy mart, insular or euittlnttaiy, where aify prontabie 
irommodities can ber dther bm^ht. At aik tbpse 

marts, Eui^aap eoHihtpdit^ mt«« be^ tried by.thh‘eo> 

terprixe of ipdirtdtu^T,Me deimuidtitat Mho«n 
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fb^Tof^in'y^lyeen : 
caiij csirry ii^ 

cdMmodi^esj^'^Jiitib ilf''i| lipw'^'io 
from this tonfttryj’wiA' iiidfbTacI 
me^chaihs settled ia^S^aiidl^''’ ; 

• 'To these facts aQd't)biermi6ti«|^’«fislng j^hatiifc 
and circu^tances .of lieofde &n4?C()utUi^k' w^'dk^, 
one reitisudicabiemay be a(lct«^t''furrHii»M,,l>y' 
our 05 vrf eiperh^R«‘i&’hdmc. In fhe (Jh^rt^f ^ 
l>rovision was'm^^^■i!ip expisrt of BrHtsh ut^rtbliit'tHr^, 
to India, by kny Indi'tiduals who ^Iglit chiC^ bd einbatU 
in tliat tTadO. Tlie Cnmpafiy Wei€ required to find thfini' 
tonOi^e to aptprtflin extent, wliich h^^tways bueii aftbt^cd 
at a tatd of 'frei^t cheaper OHtdfard, as well’as for 
returns, than thp’CompftOy thoitoselvcs py, or, as tiu^ 
Court think, than private ship cpuld furnisJi, it. Hut, 
in ail the time that Has ^lapsed since, vety few appli- 
cittibns, and these to a small extent, harpybeen hiiuie, for 
Icajre to export the woollens, uietjUs, and other staples< 
of this country, onf private accouiit, the chicif'bppneaboos 
iiaving been for the freight c^. wine, ^or^'the.consupjijitipn 
of Europpns: and this js not prppei^!li .Br!t|idi prodacr. 
tbn, nor is it so^mtich incrpiiB :ln,iu* tradp^ As a trails* 
fer of it to.thc prnra^ pierehyints firom tbo cbiiiiipindbrs and 
officers of the Cottfpany'i f&Api, part of whp^' advantage 
tited to arisp from being die carrtbrs oi^ bbaimodUy. 

AH these circunfstaiicei^ |i6 which other porroborailons 
might be added, the Court truft wilt fully crinpe, that 
the entire opning of ttipjitdiaii trade to the mprchniits 
of this coupti^, \w)uld' j(or,, iir’reality, cateniji in any 
conslacrabic dcgre^.'|r i^all, coiusumption of 3ritis|i 

';Lei it be inqu'ir(^,''ih‘|ne next place, wlirtbcr the adop¬ 
tion Of so grpat A change iq pur liidian system, would be 
foHoWccLby tile q^oVery »'»d valualde pro¬ 

ductions ^’the i^st, a* ^uld serve luatiohiHy *« “Oit- 
niijiit the .'trade 'of this yolintry iif,ith the Continents of 
Knropp and AikfAtIca: ifor, w1th|egardtp the supply of 
oiir bc^ t|gni$uaiption of .fndhiil !!^ it cannot 

he asso^, the tdready made by tiic 

CoiApM^Mjd iiiffi^iddjtk'dB'f^ abundantly suffice for it, 
or may pdt, >t any ti,n^#g.e)ttei^ |o the exigencies 
of tlw i^>bic^,it diay bejpated, that a prefer, 

reiice i« jpviiwiui the cotfon’kf^ siik manufacturw of our 

D own 
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own country, and to some of the tropical piodtictions 
brought from our West-lndiaii Colo*»ies, Nor can it be 
asserted, that new adrcntufcrs in the Eastern trade, Btting 
out from Grcat-Britain, could, with any pHoht to them¬ 
selves, furni^ the home coirsumption on cheaper terms 
than it is now supplied; for both the Company, artd 
British individuals resident in India, must havb an advan¬ 
tage over such adventurers in the provision of goods there 
(British residents in the freight also), and yet, of late, 
the great Indian staple of cotton piece goods has been a 
losing article in this country. 

Now, as to the productions of India valuable for foreign 
commerce, the trade of Europeans, of diflfereot nations, 
to all parts of it, in the course of the last three centuric>. 
may well be presumed to have left little for discovery in 
that way. I’be Portuguese, who, in their early time, 
spread iheHKelvesalong all the shores of the East, explor¬ 
ed every considerable part of it, and they were followed 
by the Dutch, English, and French Companies, with 
their numerous establishments, some of which extended 
fniarrd to the Upper Indian But the modern European 
merchants, resident in the East, who have long been the 
chief navigators and adventurers in what is oslled the 
'Coasting trade, have become well acquainted with the 
cooimerciid capacity of every region washed by the Indian 
Seas t so diat many countries supposed here to be little 
known, because little visited by the ships of Europe, are 
familiar 'to them, and whatever artides those countries 
furnish,' valuable f<w the commerce of the West, arc 
already conveyed, through the medium of private or 
foreign trade, to Euro])«. - 
The chief commodities suited to the European market, 
which India has hitherto been found to produce, are 
spices, pepper, drugs, sugar, coifee, raw«<dlk, saltpetre, 
-indigo, raw cotton, and above <«)i, cotton nutmifactures 
of singular beauty imd in eitiUem variety. These last have, 
as already intimated, formid, from time immemorial, 
^e-grand staple of India; but from the rise and excel¬ 
lence of simdar manufoetMes h) Europe, iiiftieuiarly in 
oitr own country, ahd firota the general impovetishment 
wliicb wars andMvolutions have brought apon the CoiHi- 
nent of Borope, with the obttroetioiw opposed, in much 
the greater part tsf-ftf to^air euromercC, tab consutfiptioa 
of the fine tt^eler ^ •‘India has ceorideiab]^ decreased. 
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and it» not likttiy that it can be restored to its forooer 
standard. Spices, sus^, and colfee, have been furnished 
cbieBy from the Miduccas and Java, Dutch idaniis not 
in our postesaion, nor, in a eomnimtal view, worth the 
expense ef conquering, and keeping tbant 'Hie ci nnamon 
of Ceylon, now ours, may be brought, in Kifficieot quan« 
tity for the supply of ail Europe, in one or two ,o| the 
Company's ships. Pepper is e very losiiig article. Sugar 
has been, of late, imported from eur tecriioftes; but toe 
necessary exptmse of uonveyanoefromao great a distance, 
]}rcvents it from being profitable, and it nan t»e much 
encouraged only at the expense m our West'lndia colo> 
nies. ^w silk and indigo, now {woduced in great pcr> 
faction in Bengal and its dependencies, bare been brought 
to that state, by the expense iRcurr<^, and the support 
alTardcd by the Company. Both are articles occupying 
little sfiacc, in pra{>ortian to their value. The factories 
where tne former is collected and prepared are in tlie 
hands of the Compny, who have, in the course of many 
years, establisited them with great Idkour and ex{)etise. 
I'liey can furnish not only all the raw<.4ilk this country 
rcijuires, but much for the ccmtttmptioii of the Cuntiiieiit, 
if It was (xissible to bring it dsece into competition with 
tl>c raw-silk of Italy, and the tonnage idfOMy employed 
by the Company is quite sufficicRt fur its importation from 
India. The mdigo produced in Bengal end the eiijacetd 
Provinces is eijuai, probably, to tnrei^ourthB of tl^ 
demand (>f all Europe, and bmv easily .bp raised to tlm 
whole demand; but tiie uianutauture this article is 
entirely, and the trade in.it chp^* >n tlte hands of indi¬ 
viduals, who need and require no shipping from this 
country, except whgt the Company provide, to convey 
to Europe, all tiiat Edrope can consume of it. ialtpctre, 
furoisb^ only , from Bengal, ia, lor {wlitical reasons, 
prohibited .to fiatcigners, and exported cxcluiively in the 
sliips of the Company; for tiie aame reasons, it could 
never be prudent to allow tiie private shipsof this country 
to carry u away gt pieawte. Where then is tlie scope 
for the admissiou of eeur slppiiuii^e^od new adventurers, 
wi^onl limitatiop,. iiuo .tbe^^Tiuie ^ef India with Great- 
Btitaie,! In general, it loiy Be observed, that the com- 
mioditiet .srhioh have hitht^ come fftm that country, in 
.) a male prepared for usty^iiicb as ilm^great staple of cotton 
piece goo(hi,;bmgg articles of luxury, .can have only a 

n 2 limited 
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limited consumption, and tliat tiie demand for them could 
not be increased, at all in proportion to the namber of 
new competitors tbaX should euter into the trade, llie 
same may be said of all kinds of spices and drags, which, 
from their nature, .have a limited consumption ; and, with 
regard to tlie important articles of raw-silk and indigo, 
which require a further preparation before they are used, 
there is already abundant provision made for their impor- 
tation, to die utmost extent of demand. 

Tliere remains then to be considered^ of ail the com¬ 
modities above enumerated, only the raw material of 
cotton; and to this may be added anotlicr, of high impor¬ 
tance, which India is in time likely to produce abun¬ 
dantly,. numbly, hemp. Now, with respect to the for¬ 
mer of tljese, the Company have formerly imported it, 
and permitted private merchants to do so; but it was 
found, tiiat the cotton of India could not i nter into com¬ 
petition with that produced nearer Itomc, in the Bra7.il5, 
the West-Indies, and North America. Of late, since 
the interruption of our trade with the last mentioned 
country, the Company have themselves commissioned 
cotton from India, and hare been willing to encourage 
individuals to export it from tlience ; but that it can 
support a couipetkbn with the cotton of Georgia, when 
the American, embargo is taken oif, or become an article 
of extensive demand in this country, supplied with it 
from so many nearer quarters, is not very likely. The 
culture of hemp-in India is yet in its infancy. A change 
in the circumstances of Europe may check it; but if it is 
not checked, years must ebpse, >bmorc the quantity pro¬ 
duced cim form a considefabie article of exportation. 
And with rugard to both these commodities of cotton and 
hemp, it is to be observed, first, that cargoes for Europe 
cannot be composed of.tliem only, some other, more 
ponderous for its bulk,^ being necessary for death weight, 
and sugar, almost the only article of this nature that 
India can supply, im^t genorally be rather a losing one : 
accoiidiy, it is tobeobsecved, that the private ships ready 
tq^be employed in Indian must be abundantly itollicirnt for 
tw supply of all tbe tonMiTO that can be required for 
these articles, which could Mrdiy absorb any very large 
amount nf iicapital. Thus, tbaa, it is also apparent, that 
the coontry and productions ^ India afibrd nonet* field 
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uf impcHTtAnce for the commercial enterprize ©f the taot" 
chimts of Great ISt itain. 

But were it indeed otherwise, where, in the present' 
circumstuttces of the Ktiropean Continent, could new 
coinnioditics, imported into this country from India, iirid 
a veiu, when many of tliote already made, attd of 
articles which the Continent tised to ukc off, remidn in 
our warehouses i And bont;e ipay appear tlie inappli¬ 
cability of that ariyttment, which has sometfinnes b^n 
in ttfd in tavor of eiitar^in^, or rather opening the Indian 
tia to individuaia, ?*, that they should bo diowed to 
“ u:u,g home the smplus prodiue ^ -/nt/ia whicli th® 
“ ( ompany did not reipiire, lliore can be no room for 
ad' til !ial importations, when tlie ordinary scale proves 
too Lrge. But in llic use of this plausible plea, respect- 
ing surplus product:, there was always a gnat tallacj*. 
It seeme i to i-npl.v, that there was a stuck of commo¬ 
dities n India which coniinually remuineil undisposed of^ 
whereas nothing is more ei’itlent, than that the produc¬ 
tions of any counirv will be regulated by the demand, 
and that no agriculturists or mamihKtttrers will go on 
from year to year to produce that for which they Iiave 
no sale. 'I'lie term, as connected with tlw Gotopany, 
might also convey the idea, that they were the oidy 
purcliuscrs in the country ^ whereas, at that very time, 
Biitisn residents and foreign notions had the privilege 
of exporting goods to the western' worid, and thum 
was a great coasting and internal trade hrom ono port 
of India to another. But the argument for permitting 
individuals to cx|K>it the Aiirpkis produce, inctuded fully, 
though nut professed^, the principle of trainplantihg 
British capital to India, in order to raise produce there ; 
a principle which, it^ay be thought, this country has 
already carried aufficiemiy far in its other distant denett* 
denciesf and which could not be applied to India without 
political consequence.^. 

But it has alleged, that the refuasd of the Com¬ 
pany to make wooiicession, which appeared to them to 
be claimed on unsound prenihas, ‘amd to be pregnant 
'with daugcr, threw that oaiie;. which might insve been 
brought mtotlm^ThaiiiGSi'^Bfo tlie hands of foreignen, 
particularly the Auicncaiialb< whose great progress mthe 
Indian tra^; uf lace yaars,’ has been'charged to an erro. 
peons policy on the part aS the Company. Nothing 

can 
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HiiaRlie'mor^ loistaken th«A the wbob of thi*Ateteaiehf. 
Sererai Iknoptfan nations having from the native sove^ 
neigrw of fiidfa the right of possessing settketnems and 
carrying on‘trade there, a right which we had contirmed, 
we couid not ’ifttlstPtipt the* exercise of it whikt tiiey 
i^einaincd at peace with ni ; nor, therefore, divert from 
them '.vbatever 'portiem oi the trade thehr means enabled 
them to embrace. And, with resfiect to the Americans, 
they owe their advatK-ement and success in the Indian 
trade to the treaty made with them by our Government in 
1794, td'the belligerent state of Europe since that time, 
and, above all, to the neutral character they possessed, 
which CiYabled them to navigate more cheaply, more cx- 
peditionsly, as well as more safely than our merchants 
or the Company could, and to supply many parts of tlie 
European Continent and of South America, to which 
our ships had no access. These, witli the increase of 
the consumption of eastern commodities among them¬ 
selves, are tiie true causes of the growth of the American 
trade with India; and even the abolition of the Com¬ 
pany’s privileges would not have transferred the share 
they acquired of it to our merchants, bccaese it could 
not bare lessened the advantages under which the Ame¬ 
ricans then carried it on, nor nave gained us either the 
supply of their internal demand, or admission to many 
ports which were ojicn to them. What the Company 
could do, in the way of regulation, to reduce th-*, ine¬ 
quality between the American tniders and our own mer- 
i:hants, you know, Sir^ was effected, as soon after the 
expiration of the treaty td 1794 as His hlujesty’s Go* 
vernment thought expedient. . 

Among the siteculations of the pM^nt day, the idea 
may permps be suggested, of celling the productions 
of India directly to the ports of Poringuese Spanish 
America; and eagemew fbr.jrelief from the preiisuFe 
which our commerce now feek, may be ready to make so 
great a sacriheo of the navigation laifts. Jiut such a 
measure would essentially exclude the mother country 
tirom being the medium and emportom of mir Indiau 
trade} mid whilst it served to enrich India, rather than 
J^nain, Would JGteilitate diat progress, of tbe loctaer to 
independence. If, however, ao dangerous an innovation 
were not adopted into our Mitonefeial eodc, it k altogether 
probable that English ships, admdtcd without lio^atioa 
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iirto'AB h«iraB ftsas* ^oukl lake the liberty of s^iag|o 
those markets which wo«W be ilMmght the moM prooits* 
iog i so tbtt, ill diect, the opeoioe of the Indian trade 
would b©*ot solely o* dtMy for this ewmlry alooe, bojk 
ibr other, perhaps ier adl paila of iliPAOMdK' 

Havti^ thus didwn, that the ^Hiof of the Indian 
trade to the subjeeu of OntX ^taio ©ould materially 
increase, either Uie export of the mawdactoiirea trf tbw 
country, or its cumtnerce in the prodpctioM of India, 
it will "next be proper to coitsider, wl« the edects of the 
proposed change would be upon ^ Eaau India Company 
and u|XMi British India. ■ ■ -i 

And, m the first place, it would, in substance nod in 
form, entirely abolish the qualified monopoly which 
Company still envoys of tl» Indian trade. The admissi^ 
of all private merchants, at their Measure, and of tiieir 
ships, into that tjrade, would nudie it as perfectly free 
as the trade to our American or West-Iodian cdoniea. 
There would, as to India, be an end of ail exclusjre 
l>rivilego of trade. I'his would not be any modification 
nf the Act of 1793, but an essential departare from it. 
'I’hat act permitted only tlie export of British manufac¬ 
tures, and inmnded only to provide for the returns to 
them, and fiir/Ae mrnWwtce, in goods, ^ British/ortums 
from India ; both on tbs sA^s of the Company. The pro¬ 
posed measure must, in the nature of it, make the trade 
from India not merely a vehicle for the remittance of 
fortunes acquired there, or the produce of Britisli manu¬ 
factures, but a general trade; and what is a stdl moro 
radical changi*, instead of a limited amount of tonnage 
not incotn()atil>lc with the Company’s system, it adauts 
all ships, without twy limitation, or option OA the part of 
the Company: it dimraai all India open to those ships, and 
thus sets aside the Company from being tlm solo ebanqel 
and medium of the trade, tbrougli their own sliipping, or 
sltippitig engaged by them, ■ which completely divests 
them of the last remnam of excioslVc privilege in that 
trade. ■ i 

It wouht be no arguaienttJ»,wy, that in a trade, by 
which Biey am gain Idde^iilhey might admit, without 
much aaurifice, the rest ©Itwf commercial world to share. 

The loss of tte ladiaAi, mouopo|y,''tucb as it was left 
by the An of rtaS, woiBd kad, <by no slow proeeii, 
to the entire suhvertioo of. the Company, both in tbek 

commercial 
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commercial and political catiRcity, and of that .aysdtptn 
which the Lc^is'ature has appointed /or tla; gorernm^ 
of British India, of which system the Company forms.an 
integral and essential part. i. 

, If the Indian trade were thrown opeh, slijps would, 
at first no doubt, swarm into it, and there would he 
a ruinous cora)>etition iit the markets, both abroad and 
at home. Goods would be ciihauced in cost tiierc, as 
w'cil as deteriorated in quality : the selling prices at 
home, already too low, reduced still lower, and the 
market oversto'-ked. 'Phis was the effect, in some nica> 
sure, produced by tlirowing open the trade in the time 
of Oliver Cromwell, who, after the.ex|ierience of a few 
years, revived the Company. The same effect followed 
fiom the collision of tlic Old and New Companies, in 
Uic beginning of the l^t century, which forced them to 
unite, and their union received tlic sanction of Govern¬ 
ment. It is not sufficient to suv, on this head, that in¬ 
creased demand abroad will produce increased supply, 
and the diminished price of goods at home increase the 
sales, so tliat things will, at length, in both countries, 
find their due leveh From the nature of the Indians and 
their division into castes, it is not so easy among them, 
as in Euro{>e, to meet an increased demand by increased 
production ; and it is still less e.isy, when they can sub¬ 
sist by furnishing tilings of low or ordimuy quality, to 
make them aim at oxceileucc, wbicii the supposition of 
increased sales at home would require. But of such an 
increase, in the present and prmqiective state of the 
-trade in Indian imports, apaugltnil^f l^at’n above said to 
sliew tlie improbalnlity ;^.,andv 4 >etqy^ that supposition 
could, in.any case, he reaUsad,<the.juiu of tlie fiartics. 
ioMBediately embarked in the usde iU trade so distant,, 
r^tiiriiig large capitals, «and making siqw rctui;n 8 i) might 
be com)deted, with the.fuin .also ot tliK C 9 mpan.v>, whose 
establishmcots a ould have been ileranged by this great 
change. If the change itself did uot ^pq^asiou ilio fall of 
the Company, thedi^sippointments wbi(;l>..fhe private ad¬ 
venturers could not fail tq experience,would, by tfiein, 
be ciinrgrd to the infineiice of the re-mauiing jf 9 ivil 0 g.es 
of the Company, and titey. would npt( rest.,ut(Ul tho 
whole were extinguislied. Hut it-niay hq obseryod itffe, 
and it is «n cdssorvatiou w ludiiutght be utgt^ ityymioraH. 
ally and full}-, tliat a.*.Iiougli the Comjwiiy have the just- 
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CltciiHin to tjiote territories, which the powew Wsted in 
of dii* hitid, ^l>0‘ltthillty 

Wnfs, and the hazards they hae© eoeountt-wd, Ikord 
Med tWni to Acquire, and that this tight was n*tw qhesi- 
tioned, until the acquisitions, and cooaei|aefttly'thh mtitlt 
of makJtig tbetn, ht!ddttieit^ l'y%»*«ta<r‘fh a morejne- 
culiar sehae, a1f thO’ ptlnc^i tdwts and factories of Bri¬ 
tish ImJia are theif fWopetlA, acfqttfffed ih Bidit'ihWsly 
coniinerciai perietd, either with their tfauttey* dr by gfhnts 
from rfiu nadVe prfhees of the country, and that the 
power of admitting settlers and tradera to thedt strictfy 
belongs to the Compaily. ' ’ ' 

One part of the prt^nt system, and a benefildal one 
for all parties, is to nase only one pfkce of Mite fhr ltidian 
goods, that is Loudon *, to make ah' sales by public auc¬ 
tion at stat^ periods, and these sales to be regulated and 
conducted by the Cotntmrty. With the proposed en- 
iargements, it would seem hardly possible to continue 
that practice. Different towns would hare their owu 
sales, at their own tirnes. Individuals might frequ^dy 
chuse to dispose of their goods by private Ssrgaio. The 
general resort buyers which the mies were wont to 
bring to London, a resort often {nrOductire of'other com¬ 
mercial speealAtim»i would dins be aA an end; aiid the 
benefit derived fiNHn public auction. When find was the 
sole mode, nmuid be lost^ in the midst'df many private- 
sales and competitions: but to di^ose of the goods of 
the Company by private negociation, might open a 
door to many abuses, which whuid render that mode to- 
taHy iinsuitame ftw thehr busioesi. The Company, with 
suen a competition, ceuM aot go on to pswchase the goods 
uf India. With tlm cessation of their Indian trade, 
their Indian subordtilsai factories, which have been rear¬ 
ed in. the course wf Alore than a century, and which 
ate-the seats of die' beW manulbcttires produced in the 
c(itintry,niitai‘'be Mwitdoned, and aU the commerdat 
branch of their civd servan»^ be thrown out Wf etnplov. 
Their'pttrcbiwes of goods Ml heme, ftir the dndian mark¬ 
et, must alto cease, wRh the eireiditfoo of money wliich 
haw enabled ’these tO support dwitr mydit in LnglMid, and 
to prarhhsi for die payment o#iiiits, which it has been 
loi^ and twcOsiBrify the pi%e0e to draw oe them front 
Indsk’} a plectkm Wbhtb, li^ suciV’if Change of <dr- 
•uttafaoMSi: emdd (let be mmdattedt in generalr 

a ‘ the 
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the great aid wbieh the political aSairs of BWltisb India 
have, at all times, derived from the commercial credit 
and resow?ces of the Conaputy witb the reciprocally bene¬ 
ficial co-operatien of the diligent parts of the Company’s 
systeot, must thus be destroyed. In like manner, ibe 
(^mpuny must oease ty .employ tbe numerous class of 
excellent ships ^y have engaji^ for the Indian trade, 
ships constructed warlike defenco as weU as for com- 
aaerce, and rendered expensive <miy, by beto^ necessa¬ 
rily destined and &ted fortbe perfosnutRoe of political 
services. Those ships tbe Company have contracted to 
employ for the term of their duration: there is a lar^- 
capital embarked in them, and they can be employed in 
no other way than in that for which they were buib. 
When they can no longer be kept up, the means o£ con¬ 
veyance tney have hitherto so well aSorded for troops, 
and the large supplies of naval and military stores annu¬ 
ally sent to India, must be lost. 

But diere is no reason to believe the eyila would end 
here. The monopoly of the China trade, which it is 
proposed to continue, would not be safe, ^ritisb sltips, 
when permitted to range at pleasure throt^b the Indian 
seas, however interdiet^ from that trade, would attempt 
to participate in it, either by resorting to it as the country 
ships do, under color of carrying on the coastiug trade, 
or by other nwans obtaining tees, and the other prcduc- 
tious of China, at dhe most convenient Indian ports. Love 
of gain, dhapirointments in other ways, tbe hope im¬ 
punity, woula sdmuiate their conductors to break through 
restrictions imposed in this country. British subjects, who 
now navigate the ludian Seas, siiLfroqt some oue of ouc 
establish^ setUeraer.ts there, and- are amenable to thu 
laws of it: it would not be at idtbmen having no do¬ 
micile in India, la raaging tha imp>erous islands ami 
coasts of the Eastern Seaa, where they wouldbe unknown, 
and whence they could .not be followed to Eugtpnd by 
complaintXf the probability of intpunily aught tempt tliem 
to commit upon the wedk sattves, aecustowed to repose 
confidence in Kn^i^nten, acts of ii^ustke and.lioenttous- 
ness, which wnuM wound th« rwuoBal character, raise 
eompiaiats tbrougliout India,: sod set tbe people agpunst 
vs. In dtis muiner the PorttigiMmi formerly readarod uiem- 
selves odious in lim East, andeoutributed to tbe downfall 
.of their own powers In mbewtbe dSeebt of aoeb a 

spirit 
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<|^it woaki beauxt tobe fured, we could G(erci 8 ii >90 au> 
tinfky^ luiKcient to couteol wen aot within the reAcb of 
tAc indiain Govefmaentc, orta^efeet their schemes and ai* 
soeiiuons £or eluding tlio laws. Practice would embolden 
them, and time mcrease Uietr muabers. Jt Js hardly con¬ 
ceivable t^wouU aot venttHo apoUtWegukritics which 
would oifcnd Ahc Chisose Oorerument, who, whilst the 
delieoneots escaped to England with intpunity, would 
deubtlesi take aatisfaotioD of the natiousl factory; .'and 
the pride aad jealoew of that gpvMnmcnt, alarmed By 
lejx^ated kwtBflaes of this nature, from the dt'sultory 
visits of a new order of Engluhooen, insubordinate to 
the rcpreseiiMtives of tlte nation, might determine to 
dismisa tl« whole together. If this extreme case be not 
supposed, which however is too probable and too rao- 
Rtentotts in its eoasequcnces to be iutzarded, can it be 
doubted, that whilst the liuties on tea cuniinuc at even the 
fourth part of what they are at present, private English 
ships -adventariog to the Eastern Seas will not, by means 
ot country vessels and intermediate ports, if byno other 
means, procure teas, and revive the,practice of saiuggling 
them into this kingdom ? The consegucncc seems in¬ 
evitable, and the ships of our own country, cs{K:cial(y if 
allowed to chuie thar port of discharijo, as the pro- 
po^ change seems to require, would iiave facilities, 
which Utosc of foreign Europe or America could not com¬ 
mand. In tliese ways, the China monojmly of the Cmn.- 
I*any, reduced in its profits, would bo rendered like¬ 
wise itisecure, and in the end untenable; and the noble 
fleet of ships, eniplt^cd in tlut trade by tlic Com¬ 
pany, must be also laid aside. How the immense 
revenue, now rlorirod by Government from the very 
high duties on tea, eoukl, under such circumstances, bo 
realized, or a substituto found for them, may be an iiii- 
portatw, and, to aU a{)pearaiicc, a most difficult subject 
of enquiry. 

But a mtwe acrioos consequence than all these would 
still h'lmin. A free trade to ludia would, unavoidably, 
draw after it the rtsidence of uumerous and coutinually 
increarang EuropeMis there, whatever prohibitions might, 
at fir«, kw Cqsposed to their settling iii the country. When 
all restnist ii» the ioipoctaaion of ‘ ships and gocxls is 
^sa off, wen must be allowed to foQow their pru|icrty, 
nnd touBiaiaait the place where they land it till they 
£ 2 have 
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have deposed oS it: diey mast be aHovodto navigate the 
Indian Seaa^ and to return to the. same place ivhen dieir 
business calls them: they vrill thus, insensibly, and wi^ 
hardly reaMioabie grounds for oppoatran, domiciliate 
tliemselves y nor would an unsucceraul trade prevent 
them, hut many’Would seek to indemnify themselves on 
shore for their kieses by the voyage. The instances of 
such suttkoients will be numerous, and it will be impose 
sible fur any police to follow up the cases of individuals, 
and continually to exeroise a rigorous system cd' exciu> 
sion. This has'not hitherto been done, though attended 
-with comparatively little difficulty; and the attempt 
wpuld toou, under the new order oi things, be aba;^ 
doued as hopeless. Colonization must, in such case, foii« 
low. Large communities te' Europeans witleteuggle for. 
popular rights t new feelings with respect to the mother 
country, new interests and attachments will then spring 
tip; and in a region so remote, so rich and populous^ 
and so accostomed to yield to the ascendancy of the 
European character, the tendency and process of these 
things cannot be idifBcalt to conceive. 

With the prospete of ail these consequences, commer.* 
cial and polittcai, before the Court, it is impossible that 
they, as faithful guardians of the interest committed to 
their care, or as men truly solicitous for the well'are of 
their cooptry, which they profess themselvesto be, ant 
advise their constituents to seek a renewal of their Cfaar> 
ter, on conditions which would despoil it of aii its solid 
advantages, deprive the Company of their most vaiua* 
ble privileges, and incapacitate them from performing; 
for themselves and the nation, the part hitherto assigu^ 
to them in the Indian systemJ Su^ a fur|her cnlaige^ 
rnent of the Indian |rade, in favoy of individuals, as 
may be compatible with the preservation of these csserli:- 
ttal objects, this Court will, in present circnmstanciec, 
certainly be dispoasdto recommend. They wilt bu ready 
to enter into a serious enquiry concerning the concessions 
which may be made, whnout twmehing upon the prin¬ 
ciples established by the Act of IWil; and they trust 
that the justice and'wisdom of His Majesty's Ministers 
will not require the Company to make esscndal sacrifices, 
for the sake of giving to tlic Puhik what would, after ail, 
he more au id^ than a real benefit, and be, in other 
fes^ects, productive of inc dcti la M e dis^vano^es. 
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Tlie other important proposition which is next to be 
considered, is the transfer of the Indian Army to tbo 
King. The reasons assigned for tnis proposition are, 
that an end may be put to the jealousies and divi^dons 
which have too much prevailed, between the oHicers of 
Hia Majesty’s army and those employed by tbe Company, 
and that the responsibility in tiie country, of providing 
for the military defence of India, may be ascertain!^ 
and Btrengthenra. 

Tbe Indian army is the main instniment by which 
the Company have acquired and retained the tiwritorial 
possessions they have added to the British Empire. Tbe 
people of tb<»e countries wibniitted more easily to an 
authority exercised by nmans of a body formed from 
smiMig themselves. We fought battles and governed 
provinces as the native powers did; and our new subjects, 
yndisgusied with the sight of a foreign conquering army, 
suppled tbe government to continue subsuntiuly the 
same, and the principal change to be in the individuals 
who exercised it. The constitution and character which 
this Indian army has acquired, have been the subject of 
jutt admiration. I’hcse have been owing, essenttaiiy to 
the happy mixture of bravery and generosity, of hrmtieM 
and kindness, exercised towards tbe Sepoys by their 
European officers. The superior lights and energy of 
tbe European character have directed the iraivers and 
conciliated the prejudices of the native troo|)8; but it 
was because the officers knew tbe people and their preju. 
dices well. These officers had been trained up among 
them from an early age: the nature, tbe usages, and tbe 
language of the natives, were become familiar to them ; 
and the na|pres, remarkably the creatures of liabit, in 
return, fronTbeing accustomed, became attached to them. 
Without such knowledge, however, on the part of the 
officers, they might every day have revolted the minds of 
so pectfiiar a race, and have alienated them from our ser* 
vice and government. 

An Indian military education, from an earlj' age, is 
essential to the formation of a good Se|K>y officer, and 
gradual rise in tlic service by seniority, it no less indls. 
pensable. In this way, the Indian army has been consti. 
tutod and tendered emiaeotly efficient; and ail measure^ 
tending to change or weaken the constituent parts of this 
fabric, are to to deprecated. When, excepting a few 

regiments 
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reeioieitto Af Eurotmn aitiUery and in&ntry, tbc «Hiole 
aaUiUfy force of jSrituh India was «oa»p08ed of Sepoy 
corpse die offieeraof that aroiy» ofootirse, possessed co- 
ttre tibe emoiuiaents and advanta^s vrhicii tibe serriee 
afforded. The iotroductioo of Earopean troopa from His 
Misty’s army into Ihdm altered this state of thirds. 
Young officers, of no Indian esperienoe, who had ob. 
tained their oommissioas by parciNwe, todt rank of men 
of long and tried service: the King's offim-s were tbougta 
td come in, also, for too large a share of empfoymeots and 
advantages. To redrenthe complaints which the Com¬ 
pany’s officers made of sepenesatoas and partsaltties, and 
to tliem a better share of the benefits of the service, 
was the leading object of Lord Cornwallis's Military Plan 
of 17d4-, and wkh him a prineip^ motive for proposing to 
transfer the Indian army to tim King, no other practicable 
means having then occurred to him. But the object was, 
in substance, attained by the Military Regulations of 1796, 
passed in concert with His Majesty’s Government, without 
that transferj of which his Lordship did not revive the 
idea on bk last return to India, those regulations having 
given increased rank amd retiring pay to the officers of 
the Compaoy’s army. TIte causes of complaint, how¬ 
ever, did not entirely cease. To avoid the collision of 
autimrtties, the Company iiad adopted the usage of ap¬ 
pointing the Commander-ifl-Chief of the King’s troops, 
also their Commander-in-Chief; and one consequence of 
this has been, that the Company's officers, resident from 
early youth in India, possessing little iiiHuencc in England, 
unknown to officevs-of high rank in His Majesty’s service, 
have tiiought themselves treated witli less favour and dts^ 
tinction, than younger-officers of that serjoce recently 
arrived, but better jjatronized. You knW, Sir, tiiat 
there have been instances of tlt» sort, which the CouVt; 
witli the sanction, of- your Board, have ioter{XMed to 
repress: but as Itmg as the -fintisb force in India is rasde 
up of two armies, so differently constituted, with so large 
a portion of King’s offieei's, the-whole commanded by 
generals of His Msqesty’s service, there will, probably^ 
be real or apprehended ground for the like compbuttts. 
They do not arise .because one army has tbc bci^ur to 
bating to His Majesty and the other eerves the Company, 
but bocaose the constitation of the two armies are raffi- 
ealiy dfficrent, and must coabmie ■«, whether the armies 

are 
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Me under one bead or two. The lodiaQ anajt 
aMintitiaed without officers ottt^hed t^itfrou aB |eMtyiiill|r 
and rising by seniority. Frequent ctsangi^ of King’? 
ments serving in India, and the consequent frcqqent arrival 
^ young men, promotoi, in them by pucebate, capnot bi^ 
avoided; the former class will be comparatively anhaowii 
to the King’s commanders, ,the Wter will have antong 
them the connections of tb<^ commanders* or of iqen 4^ 
inSuence in Kogland. . It is not difficult to see, ther^ore, 
to which side tlie exercise of military patrouoge will leanj 
and to prevent causes of complaint, and to kc-ep the be* 
lance even, must be an importtmt. object in the Qovam> 
ment of India, It does not seem the way.to elfect this, ia 
put the Indian army wholly in Uic power of the Com- 
uand«r-in-Chief. It is of the partiality of that station of 
wbici) the Company’s officers have sometimes complained } 
and the Court see no reason whatever to suppotie, that 
their jealousy and dissatisfaction would be removed, by 
putting them entirely under its control: and, indued, by 
placing two armies, of such diiFereni races and so diffia^ 
ently constituted, under tlie same master, it would <seem 
difficult to avoid attaching the idea of permouent inferio¬ 
rity to that which was Indian. Nor is it a thing to bo 
taken for granted, that tlio Sepin’s, so much, as already 
observed, under the influence of habit, wopld phusc to bu 
trmisferred from that service to which they have been 
alw'ays accustomed, to one of which they liavp little expe¬ 
rience, and that experience not always of a epneiliatory 
kind.. To place the officers of the Indian army wholly 
under that authority of which they have hititerto com¬ 
plained, does not certainly ap;^>ear to be the way to render 
them easy. It might, on the contrary, lead to serious 
discontent j'ttnd though the Court would be far from 
countenancing that spirit among their officers,* or yiekiii^ 
to any irregular exertion of it, yet it must be said, on the 
other hand, that those officers 'are a body of men wlie 
have deserved too well of the Company and their country, 
to liave real causes of discontent; and that it would be 
impolitic to adopt any system, likely to generate such 
causes, either among mem or tbe men they command. ‘ 
With ^regard to the other reason assigned for the pro¬ 
posed eba^ge, the Court beg leave to ob^rve, in the first 
place, that they do not perceive the necessary connection 
wetveen the iuco»ven>Ciicc which is alleged, and the 
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roinedy it; jince^ if U were true that *« 

>n i*ng*an«f respectinjg thfe apr- 
poipt^Qt rf.^qiqjiwjder-in-Chief, iiy under ad oiiietti'iiy 
ap^^^.BOCprt^ptv^detri^ntal IQ the-public servu^. It doe# 
nMyppf^. tojMiuw tnat ttie Ii^iau ai’tny'opgbt to be 
ttan^crred to the Kip^^ to remedy this defedt. But, in 
tbo-humhie apprehi^hsioa of the Court, no obsdPrity hangs 
oyer'that (uestion. The appointment of Commaiiders-in- 
Chief of me.King*# ,forces there tests with His Majesty^ 
and the officer cbi^n.b^ biih will, by rirfue of bis com¬ 
mission, ^oeraily coopupnd fho Company's army on 
service, appointpwht pf Combianaers-in-Chief for 
the Company’s airoy is placed, by law, in the first in¬ 
stance, intbe Courtof l^irectoi^'but With a power vested 
ip^is Mi^esty. to annul such ap|>ointments. Tiiis neces- 
stprity dwints to an agreepieut between His Majesty’s 
C^vemment and the Court of Directors, in respect to 
those appointments, and the Court are not atvare, that 
they have, on any occasion,’ used the share of power left 
to them by this arrangement, for the exercise of which 
they feel that they are responsible, to the prejudice of 
the public service. They must, at the same time, humbly 
express dheir opinion, that the law, as it now stands, is 
wisely conoeived, since it does not halve the responsibility, 
bat. wubltt it, making both His Majesty’s ciovernoient 
and the Court'of Directors fully answerable for the ap¬ 
pointment of the Company’s Commanders-in-Chief; and 
if it should still be said, tliat, in point of fact, the selec¬ 
tion of a Commander-in-Chief for Ilis Majesty’s forces 
nwy be rendered difficult, by reluctance, on the part of 
the Court, to accept of'the same officer for the commknff 
of the Company’s army, it may bd justly replied, thi^ 
they make j| sacrifice tp the public interest, in freeing 
that the Commanders-in.-Cbief of His Majesty’s s&U also’ 
be.dm Company's! pnd when he is not Qnly to eohimand 
their army, but expects to be made a Member of their 
civil and political Government, it cannot be deemed 
unreasonable, that thoy, iiliQuld possess the right of saiit- 
^ing themselves as to his competency for iWtiig those 
hi^ pffices: neither is it, as they tfdnk,'W be sltewn 
from theoretical reatonii^, or by an apP^'tU'fketS^hiU 
the service will suffer, or has suffered, w their 
of thi8,righ^, • • : J* 

But the ittQBg^ objecti^ ^ , 
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f osed ^nsfer arise from political coBsido'fctij^fcii '^•Wnsv 
conceive the continitqncc of the Indian arosy in the Mhm 
of the Company to be essential to ite admini^nitiOM'ilf 
the civil, hnanciat, and political affairs of British India,' 
according to the present system, 'ffae Company’s Go* 
vernmeirt has hitherto been resjsected, both by tts owB 
subjects and foreign powers, because it possessed a^reat 
military force. Organising this force, enlarging or 
reducing it at pleasure, appointing its officers, rewaraing 
merit, punishing the unworthy, providing for the com>‘ 
fortahle retirement of the Tcteran soldier and officer,* 
and, in short, exercising all the functions of a governing 
power over a very nunneraus body of men of lii^ mUitary 
spirit, it lias possessed all the rcsr^ctability and the 
beoctit of their attachment and fidelity. Looking upon' 
the Members of the civil Government and the i^y ef 
civil servants as Udonging to the same master with 
themselves, and as the first ord('r in the state, they have 
paid a willing obedience to their authority, and have 
thereby upheld their internal administration and iheir 
coDseijHciice abroad. The iirtroduction of certain King** 
regiments has been understootl, as it was intcnditd, to bo 
merely in support of tlic public interest under the exists* 
ing systent: but if t)ie Company wtre to l)c divosted of 
the whole of their military force and power; if they were 
to be no longer ma.sutrs of a single regiment, no longer 
capable of entertaining any soldiers nor of giving one 
subaltern’s cotnmi»Mon ; if the immuBse Ixjdy of men, who 
have so long loni.ed ii[) to them, were to be transferred 
from tlicm, the people must consider their power as 
faUen and drav.’ing rapidly to a close. Cotr.inning still to 
their Govcrumciits a general control over the employ- 
ment of the army, and to their civil servants the internal 
administration of their atfairs, would give the people no 
assurance to the contrary. Those si-rvunls, in the dis¬ 
charge oT tlteir different functions of judges, magistrates, 
collectors, could not ex|)ect the same resect and support, 
either from public opinion or tlic attachment of the native 
troops, as wiien all looked to the same head for protec¬ 
tion, patrons^C, and reward. Indceil, to make so wide 
a separation <h the military from the civil power; «o take 
away the oi^ntzation, the interior regulation, and with 
tbe^e, the patronage (ff die army, ti om the local Govem- 
fissat i to place all those fiowi ii in tlie hands of the 
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C!omniander.in«Ch)ef, subject only, in the exercise of 
them, to an authority at the distance of half the globe, 
would throw the means and the temptation of a dangerous 
ascendancy into the scale of the military depamuent, 
■which, constituted by His Majesty, might easily be led to 
slight the civil servants of a meaner master, and their 
chance of distant redress. Among the natives of India it 
has been usual to consider the miUtarv power, and those 
possessing it, as pre-eminent; and they see, in some 
examples of the present day, that power, under the idea 
of assisting the civil and political administration, actually 
controlling it. The Company’s Government, in short, 
lowered and over-shadoweel in this way, would not, in 
the opinion of the Court, continue to possess the authority 
necessary for the proper administration of the alVairs of 
that great empire; and it might then be conceived, that 
a further change only could supply what was defective. 

But this is not the only way in which the measure in 
question appears to the Court to be pregnant with danger. 
It proposes to place in the entire disposal of the Crown, 
a regular army, amounting to one hundred and forty 
thousand men, commanded by above three thousand 
European olHcers, having a great variety of places of 
honor and emolument; and all the vast ])aironage attach¬ 
ing to such an army (saving the nomination of cadets) 
would, mediately or immediately, be under the influence 
or control of some of the Members of His Majesty’s 
Government. I'bis would be a signal departure froth the 
spirit and letter of the Acts of ITS f and 1193, a jJTo- 
fessed principle of which was, that the Indian patronage, 
civil and military, should be kept entirely out of the 
hands of tiie servants of the Crown. It is not for the 
Court to enlarge upon a propo iiion so nionientous; but 
they beg leave, w ith the utmo-.! del'ercnt c, to state, that 
they would deem it a derclii ritut of their duty, to wliich 
no consideration could induce them to submit, td'reconi- 
tnend any measure of this doscrlption to the adoption of 
their coi-»8tiiiicnts. Knowing iiowevcr, Sir, your coneern 
lor the promotion of the ptihlic interest, a concern which 
we have iretjtteiilly witnessed, tiic Court still Halter them¬ 
selves, that the eonsidcratioti of the renewal of the Cotn- 
paiiy’s C'lia'^ter, a measure which they believe to be for 
the interest ' f the nation as wtilastof ttie Company, wil| 
go on without your ijr/isting on this projtositioti, or- any 

lurtlier 
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fiiriher on the other whiclj has i>cen abore discussed, thaa 
may i)e really uompatiblu with the preservation of tb* 
present Indian system. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

fSignedJ Kdwaro Parry, 

(.'harles Grant. 

Tl»e Rt. Hon. Robert DnnJas, 

&c. &c. &c. 


a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The 28th February 1809. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman reported to th« 
Conimittce, that in conse(|ucnce of an invitation from the 
President of the Board or Commissioners, they had yes¬ 
terday an interview with him, in which he discoursed 
wnil them on the present state of the ne^otiution for the 
renewal of the Company’s Churlcr. lie inquired, in the 
first place, whether the Company would have occttsiun to 
apply to the Public for pecuniary aid in thu course of the 
present year. To this inquiry the Chairman and Deputy 
answered, that from an estimate lately made up ol the 
Comjiany's receipts and payments, tilt the month of Ja¬ 
nuary 1810, it appeared probable they might be able to 
do without any public assistance till that period ; hut that 
this could not be positivily udirmed by the. Cliairs witliout 
further and more eertaiii iiivcsiigutioii. Mr. Duiidas then 
said, that if ilie Company were not under a necessity of 
coining to Parliament, this session on the .score of their 
fiuunees, he thought it would be expedient to delay the 
agitation of the .subject of the Cii.irtcr in P.iiliumciu till 
next session, becau.se the Coimniitee of the lloust; of 
Commons for iiniuiririg into the .state of the Company’s 
affairs, rceeiitly re-appointed, being about to examine 
into all the great branches of ihosc uii'airs, which would 
nuce.ssarily engage the public attention on the renewal of 
the Chat ter, it would lie expetud by the House, that the 
rcpoitsuf that Committee should be submitted to them, 
before the question of tlic renewal was brought forward, 
and from the number and weight of the subjects to bu 
investigated, it would be impracticable to re|>ori upon 
tlieoi, soon enough to afford sufiieietit time to the House to 

ri go 
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go through the ctMnideration of them in the remain^ of 
the Rmtan: iMit'.wao^ therefore, hir. Dondas’s opaion^ 
that it would beadTitahie to pcwtpone the agttatio»o£'tt» 
qucstioh ODtU next session; but before he: wed his deterir 
wination,'.be wished to receive the sentimentB of the 
Chairs ai^ the ComiDittee oi Correspondenoe wi this iin* 
portant pointy and those sentiments would probably in< 
fluence hioi is shaping bis ahswei! to the laat letter of tbe 
Ck)urt, cbted I3th January 1809, on the renewal of ti» 
Charter. The Chainnafl and Deputy Chairiaan beg leave 
to state, that they, in replyr expressed their opinion to 
becleaily in favor proceeding with* tltc business of the 
Charter this session, if it should be practicable for the 
Committee of the House to make the requisite reports in> 
dee time. - 

The Committee having deliberated on this commnnica- 
tion, are of opinion, first, that it will, be necessary to* 
form as accurate an estimate as possible of the home 
finances of tbe Company for the current year; secondly, 
that it is very desirable the renewal of tbe Company's. 
Charter should be brought forward in Parliament this 
session, eve* if the Company should stand in need of no 
pecuniary aid; hot, thirdly, that if the Select Com* 
mittce cannot prepare their reports in doe time, and His 
hlajcsty’s Ministers deem it proper to wait tiU next ses. 
sion, tiie Court must, of cogrsc, acquiesce; yet in the 
v'isii and hope, tiiat if any circumstances should occur in 
the course of the present session, favorable to the agita¬ 
tion of the measure, it may still be brought forward; 
and if notin this session, as early as possible in tbe next^ 
Ui which end the Committee will be very ready to proceea 
with the President of the Board of Cmuiaissiuners in tiie 
discussions already commenced. 


Letteji from the Chairman and DufrtiTY Chairt 
MAN to tlic Right Honorable Robert Donoas. 

(Private.) 

Sir, Edst-India Home, ith Decmber, 

From tbe conference the Chain hod tlie honor tolraliA 
with you on the 1,3th of tin sabjwA ef Jt 

renewal 
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renewal of tbe Company’s Charter, • we wi>r«>j|^n to 
amikatand, thataitliongb His Majesty’s Ministers dill mt 
deem k expedient to bring that under the' coilai« 

deration of i'«p|iatueot in tiie session ■ tlien preceding, ip 
mifiht, in their opinion, he proper to prepare for tlm 
agitation of it in the next foiiowing one. ' 

We now, therefore^ by the authority of the Oommittee 
of Correspondence, witom the Court of Ukireceara have 
empowered to conduct the details of uegociarion on tho 
«ih|cct in question,' beg leare to state to you, that,, iir 
ttieir opiiiioR, h U desirid>le tbe discussion concerning^ 
the renewal of the Charter shonld be brought on in the 
ensuing session, both on account of the general sicita« 
tion otA^ Company’s aHairs, and also on account of the 
purtidulm pressure on their finances (arising ciiiefly fronk 
tbe transfer of certain sums of the Indian debt to £og- 
land) which we iiave already had the honor to represent 
to you and to Lord Harrowby, and whicir renders neces* 
sary such an application for public aid, as may, of itself, 
be expected to lead to a general consideration uf the Com> 
pony’s affairs. 

VVe therefore take the liberty to propose, that the dis*: 
cumions between you and tbe Court, on the subject of thft 
Charter, be resumed, from tbe point at which they wetw 
kf't by tbe letter the Chairs addressed to you, under daUS 
the I &tb January last. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient bumble servants, 
(Signed) Charles Grakt, 

William Astell. 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, 

&c. &c. du.'. 


Letter from (he Right Honorable Lord Viscoctnt 
Melville/ of/ie Chairman anef Deeutt Chair¬ 
man, dated (he nth Decembert 1811 . 


Gentlemen, India Board, 17/A December, 1811. 

Understanding from you, tiiat it is the wish and 
mthon of the Court of Directors, that a proposition 
Meidd be submitted to Farlument in the course of the 
ikSt Nisi0n, for cenuntting to ilic Eait-lndia Company. 

for 
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for a further term, their priviJeges of exclusive trade and 
the government of tlie British territorial possessions iii 
India; it will be necessary, before I can proceed with 
you to the diseussio'.i of that (]ue>*.ion in all its details, 
that certain preliminary matter siiould be again brought 
under your coiisidcralion. 

In a letter which 1 addressed to t!ie Cliairinan and 
Deputy Chairman, on tin; 28th December 1808, tin. 
outlines of such :i system, in regard to the trade between 
this country and the East-Indies, were staleil, as His 
Majesty’s Government at that time were willing to jiio- 
pose to Parliament. In a reply to th.it letter, dated t'lc 
13th January 1809, detailed reasons wore urged, for 
the Court of Directors dcolining to “ advise tlifjr con- 
“ stituents to seek a renewal of their Charter, on con- 
“ ditions wliieli” (as asserted by the Chairmati and De¬ 
puty Chairman) “ would despoil it of all its solid ad- 
“ vantages, deprive the (’ompany of their most v.duahle 
“ privileges, and incapacitate them for performing I'or 
“ tliomscivcs and tlic nation, the part hitherto assigned 
“ to them in the Indian system.” 

I do not feel it requisite, in this stage of the business, 
to enter upott a minute examination of the arguments 
from whicli that conclusion was drawn. Many of them 
have reference to possible dangers, which might arise 
from a system of trade wholly unrestricted ; against which 
dangers, lioweier, it was expressly admitlen in my let¬ 
ter, that it would be essentially necessary to guanl. A 
considerable pot lion of their reasoning, also, would lead 
to the inference, as a general proposition, applicable ta 
all eases of f.weign and distant trade, that a mono|)oly 
was more beneficial to both countries than an unrestrained 
commerce; and that the facilities intended to be afforded 
to private trade witli India, by the Act of 1793, were 
inexpedient and impoliiic. There are several statemeuU 
in the letter, in which I fully concur ; but it is utmcces- 
sary to advert to them at present, because, jf the Court 
of Directors adhere to the above-mentioned determina¬ 
tion, 1 cannot liohi out to you the least expectation, that 
His Majesty’s Government will be disposed to depart 
from the proposal contained in my letter, or thaf tney 
will concur in any application to* Parliament, for Uie 
colitinuance of a system of trade, conducted under all 
the restraints now imposed upon it, and for the par- 

mancncy 
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nranency of wliicli tlio Court of Directors liave so stre- 
nuoitsiy contcinfcit. If tliov arc willhi;', on i!ie other 
Jittiid, tli.it the ships as well as goo i.s of private uicr- 
ciiiini.s, niav be adniittc;! into tlie iratle witli In-liu, under 
sncii rt sirictions us may be dcHnnod ncccsiuirv, I simll bo 
ready to uitli you ail the other tieiaiis of the 

s-ystpfi). 

Tlicro are two points, however, of eoiisiderablo iin- 
porianec, '.vliieh aw adverted to in the above-mentioned 
Jettp's. .iTiil on wliicii it may be advisable tliat I should 
state to you shortly what oeeiirs to me. 

Tlie I'rst relates to the transfer of the Company's army 
ti) till- ( lovvii; u measure which has bei’ii frequently 
■sutrgesied by p. rsoiis intiniatel}'aeijutiiiiled \mi1i the mi¬ 
litary concerns of the Company, and wliosc opinions 
are entitled to great consideration. It is impossible, ho\v- 
♦•ver, not to aainit, that several weigbtv olijections to 
siieli a eliange are stated in the letter of the I3ib Ja- 
nnarv Kvents which liavc since occurred must, 

al'O, have an innnence in deeiding ibis (jucction, and may 
Jjo.ssiljlv suggest the expediency of adopting oilier mea¬ 
sures for jivoniotiiig the diseiplme and etlieieney of the 
army in In tia. Further discussion on this subject may 
be deferred till a future opportunity, and any arrange¬ 
ments which may be deemed proper can lie carried into 
elfect, without having recourse to special legislative 
enactments. 

Tlie other point to which I allude, is the proposition for 
enabling ttic Company to meet the heavy di-tiiands which 
were then expected, and whicli, to n rcrtaiii extent, have 
since come n|)on them, by the transh r of their Indian 
debt to this country. All inieertainty, as to the possible 
amount of those demand.^, is now removed ; and the |>e- 
riod, 1 shonlii hope, i-. arrived, lo which, dining some 
years, wo have lool . d I'orward with anxiety, fur provi¬ 
ding out of the ^'omjnmv’s own ri stmrees, witliout any 
pecuniary aid (fom the I’nhllc. the means of ciiaiiliug 
them to satisfy all iiia claims of their Indian creditors. 
'I'he sanction of Ihirlianntat vvh! probably he n ecssary 
fvir carrying into etli.ct any arrangement for tlmt nur- 
jiose; and if the Court of Dirvciors ar. wdling that liiesc 
disptissions, on the renewal of the Charier, shall provcevl, 
insofar r.S relates to the rpiestion of the trade, on ilic 
principle to which ! bivc adverted, I ^liall be ri-ady to 

1 1 eeiv e 
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receive from yoa any suggestions you may have to offer 
on the subject of the debt, and on the mode by which 
you propose that funds for its liqxiidation shall be prt- 

Tidcd. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

/ (!^ ned ) MEtviLts. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-Iiidia'Company. 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chair¬ 
man to the Bight Honorable Lord Viscount 
Melville. 

My Lord, East^India House, *tA March 1812. 

Wc duly received and laid before the Court of Di¬ 
rectors your Lordship’s letter of the 17tli of December last. 
We trust that the great importancf of the matter con¬ 
tained in it will explain, in a satisfactory manner, to your 
^rdship and to His Majesty's Government, why an an¬ 
swer has not been prepared at an earlier period. 

By that letter we think it is to be understood, that His 
Miyesty’s Ministers have made up their minds, not to 
hold out to the East-India Company an expectation of 
their being disposed to concur in an offer to Parliament 
of any proposition for the continuance of the present 
system of trade with India, at the close of the term 
limited by the Act of 1793, which is now nearly cxptrtng, 
without a previous consent, on the part of the East-IndTit 
Company, as the basis of such concurrence, that the 
trade with India shall be extendni to the ships, as Wefl at 
goods of private merchants, under such restrictionk as 
may be deemed necessary: but that His Majesty's Mthls. 
ters are of opinion, with respect to the subject of thh 
Indian army, that the idea which was held out in your 
Lordship’s letter of the 28 th December 1808, rebtive to 
the transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, will 
not bo contended for; and tliat^ upon these founds of 
undentanding, your Lordship wdl be prepare^ to receive 
from the Court of Directors any isagg^iona wMeb they 
may have to offer on the subji^ of the Conipmr^^'ifebt, 
and upon the mode by which thcCdortproposdubtYtiikli 
fur its liquidation should be provided. 

From 
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■,' Eton the ter^ in which the first prnpnsitioit,. «:e$pv*ct- 
jng^be trade, with India, has been brought to the noutlo 
o^the Coart, they conceive that it b ititendcd, on t!|e 
part of His Majesty’s Government, to jjrechiJe the Court 
from any further agiulion of a.queatjoii alroaciy so fully 
discuss^. . Tile Court,. iodeedj caoupt, avoid considering 
this as the obvious ^turju'ctation of your Lordship’s iettert 
respecting a point upon whici:), perhaps, it might he put 
®f their power to otter any argiimeptsi not contained fri 
the letter of the Chairs to your l^rddilp, of the 13th of 
Janiiarv 1809. 

Whatever opiBicm^.tberefprc, fh« pa^t experience and 
daily observation of tfie Coiirt lhay' oAvc justly induct^ 
them to form ttpon thts'aitbjecc, of however incontnSveri 
tible they may believe many of the arguments to be, Ihat 
are made ascof . in the letter of >the Chairs to your Lord'* 
ship, to which they have referred, they think it tlieirdiitv 
testate, that if this alteration he inaao an indispeusabia 
condition, on the part of Hfis Majesty’s Ministers, of tlieir 
proposing to Par|iameijt the ronewaf of the Comfiany’!* 
privileges, the Court will, though reluctantly, oner this 
measure to the consideration ol the Frcq^Vietors, vi'iili 
wjiouv alone the'putver rests of consentihg to such a fiirr- 
mwental change jn the constitution of the Company. Hut 
they must, at the same time, beg leave, in the most iind* 
uuivocal tit^ner to declare their ponviction, that tliough 
ttijs alteration may, and probably will, be aticndeJ witii 
.niaoy serious inconveniences to 4116,whole frame of that 
'Chnmramenr, which^ whatever opiBioii may have been 
'lortfed of 4 ta imperlections, lias, beyond all dispute, ac- 
.qfuired and mainuined for Great Britain a paramuunt, 
almost undisputed s’overcignty in the fjtst, it will not 
gitmto tha.nation those commercial advantages, whicli It 
hf^^epUte habit of many of Uic commercial interests of 
ihis Cohiitsy to epiitemplatc. 

. Thu *Cuurt, however, hope it will be, understood by 
yoaF .Lordal^, that they Kara etiteitaiped this cpiniob, 
«ot uppu the narrow, and now Justly ,,^'ploded ground, 
whids^iW anu sorry , tu see lias been ^loiagihbd by your 
JLordfpip'lp.ej^ thatthe Compsi)y,,bafc'evOr cbnslden-d 
au»on<q>nly tp.be^more beneficial iii sll cases of “ foreign 

m UHrcilraimrit tvmvienr” but 
JS>on:t|i!eii^)l^i 04 tjdth which they have bveu imp essod, 

that 
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that an exclusive trade with India is the only one retlijr 
tippHcabic to the maintenance of the |>tiblic interests with 
that country, interwoven as that trade is with the very 
frame and integrity of those possessions, and resting, as 
it does, upon many highly important considerations, 
which are, in no wise, applicable to other commercial 
establishments. 

In support of these opinions, the Coiirt beg leave to 
enclose abstract copies of the Accounts (A and B), whidi 
have been called for, and laid before the Committee of tlm 
Honoraiile House of Commons upon £ast*lndia Affairs, 
estid}|tslied in 1808, ami continued to the present time, 
which they imagine will afford a fair representation of the 
trade in bullion and in goods carried on with India, as 
well by individuals as by foreign nations ; and these ac¬ 
counts will, they trust, establish, in a conclusive manner, 
the correctness of the sentiments entertained by the Court 
respecting tliis trade. 

In communicating, howeve.’, those sentiments of reluc¬ 
tance, by which the dtHertnination of the Court to submit 
the proposition in question to the Proprietors of ICast-India 
Stock is accompanied, the Court hope it will be clearly 
understood, that this determination arises from a pre¬ 
sumption, that such military powers as are now vested'in 
the Company will be left umnipaired, wliich can alone iu- 
duce them to entertain an expectation of their being able, 
in a manner satisfactory, either for the Company or tbe 
Public, to perform the pmft which has hitherto bean as¬ 
signed to the Company in the Government of a distant 
empire ; and also, that such regulations w'ill be adopted, 
as will prevent tbe highly dangerous intercourse of Eu¬ 
ropeans with the East; and tliat such arrangements will 
be made, in respect to pecuniary matters, as will 
enable the Company to meet with confidence the present 
state of their afraini. The Court abo hope, that inf tlie 
ottension of tire trade which the Company now enjoy, 
His Majesty-s Kfiiiisters Inive not had in view the hazard¬ 
ous experiment of dispersing, over all tbe ports of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, a trade now brought, with so much aa- 
vantage, both to the Company and the Public,)to the 
single port Londom 

if the private intercourse wtth'IaiKasheaid, 'inMhitufe, 
kc extended, Uttiay naturally be •»ptieted^-«htk'>ti|io»)4be 
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retitrn of psacef a number of British seamen will, be 
thrown out of employ ; and tiie Court are apprebentire 
that sucit an intercourse, uarried on through the medium 
lof Indian ships and Indian sailors, relaxing as it would do 
the spiru of the navigation laws, whicii have always been 
considered to he the basis of the maritime strength of this 
country, may be viewed by the nation with extrcoie alarm, 
and will probably g^ve rise to many disorders, Com¬ 
pany’s papers and offices might furnish material informa¬ 
tion, by wbiolt the relation m tlte Indian trado with tlie 
navigation system could be appreciated, and tbe Court, 
if it should be tliought likely to be of public utility, an: 
ready to have that kiformation collected ; but without 
such call, and without pressing their reasons at length, 
eitlier upon your Lordship or the other Members of His 
Majesty’s Government, tltey will content themselves with 
the declaration they have already made of their opinion 
upon tiiis subject. 

The Court are desirous of taking this opportunity to 
oiler some remarks, and to answer, in a cursory manner, 
part of those public accusations, which liavcb^n so assi¬ 
duously urged ugaiiiKttlic East-lndia Company, and against 
the further t outinuancu of a system, wbicb, tliey nope, 
will appear to rest, not upon the grounds of individual 
interest, but upon the firm basis of nauoiial advantage. 

Whatever opinions the Court may deliver, upon a sub¬ 
ject in which they arc manifestly interested, will doubtless 
be received with circumspection; but the Court think, 
that tliey may be allowed, and with justicx: upon the pre¬ 
sent occasion, to assert, that the leading disposition of 
their minds is, to preserve the empire obtained in India to 
tbeparent state. 

The first, and the most prominent of the charge.'!, 
which have, at various times, been brougiit against tbe 
Coai|)any<, is tiie repeated calls which they are accused of 
having*made upon the puiilic, fur money for the prosecu¬ 
tion of ruinous concerns; as if Uicy had dissipated targe 
sums in useless and improvident undertakings. Upon 
tbia head it may be sufficient for tbe Court to observe, 
that. their, commercial alfairs (and -tu those alone was the 
Company’s management restricted) have been invariably 
mtniMBd .with auccevi, «e they are prepared to shew, if 
the prooC aboiild bo ixdled for ; and that these advantages 

C 8 have 
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jtbe iVoprtetors of East'lodia^Stock. ^ Over anda^avetluR 
dividend, a surplus sam has be^ applied, ariaog frooi 
ihis source, tov»rd& the extension of that territoryj the 
acquisition of which has beet) under the< immediate direc> 
tion of,His Majesty’s Ministers. i. , 

. But the Court are persuaded, that the magnitude of the 
a6Fairs which the Company have had to manage^ has been 
little known and little attended to, otherwise it would, at 
once, have been seen, that one of the. principal difficulties 
with which the Company have had to contend, is a 
capitrd, not in any. respect equal to the great extent, va> 
ricty, and importance of those aflfairs. 

. j.Tbe disburse meat of the Company upon 
tlte siugic article of commerce in goods and 
waces, fikC. or of articles necessary for its 
ntianageiuenti.a disbursement of sums going 
from, and returning to the Company, from 
one moment to another, was, at the close of 

tlje year 1.811, not less than about.14,8 

. To this mu8t.be added, the amount of ad¬ 
vances in India and at home, for stores of 
various kinds, applicable to the purposes of 
Government, and in constant use for mili¬ 
tary equipments, &c.; of cash, arms, &c.; 
and of debts due to the Company from va¬ 
rious states and princes, &c.; and other 
.articles, making, at the dose of the Indian 

year 18 IP, about.. 21,282^279 

Jf to these sums be subjoined the absolute 
expenditure made by the Company, for the 
acquirement of a territory, witli forts, am- 
tinmition, die. and the actual purch^ of 
many factories and territories, building of 
ducks,, purchase of forests, &c. including a 
considerable sqm which has been paid fay 
tl^, at various ^unes, to tlie Public, or 
didwesed for. expeditions, and the mainte. 
nance of captures afterwards surrendered up 
to the enemy, va......... 15,052,170 

. . Up 

They foroi olu^tber an aggregate of i£:5l,ltteil29 

.‘:4f§reg*« 
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Affngtle'iiyiiisricncat* fatoogli^ f«nnupd 
cafatal of the CampBoy 
Iirtnoney advanced hy the «d- 

'venturers, about.. .. .j67,780,000 • 

And they leceive from die ^ • 
of bonds at home........ 7,000,000 

And from other eontingeot 
credits, at home and abr^^ 

about. 7,78'I,9SS 

Togcliier ■.■■ to .. ■.■■■ ■■■ ■ » fi2,967,9JS 


Leaving a balaiuse of.. w. jC3«,61*,I74 

CcHistituting, at this moment, a permanent debt in India 

anti in EiirojK*. {See C.) 

This aggregate of «^51,I82,I27, a part of which stMi 
only has been employed upon the territorial acquisitions 
of the Company, forms an outlay, beyond the ca|>itaj of ^ 
the Company, of so largo an amount, as to make h: 
more matter of wonder, how the Conqiany have hitherto 
been able to carry on the concern .at all, than to render it 
extraordinary that they sliould have bt-eti constrained* 
respectlully and at various times, to represent the urgency 
of their affairs, and to press upon tlio Public for the 
mere return of those sums, which bad been fairly expend- 
ed by the Comjiany abroad for the public st^rvice; « 
return which lias never yet been granted to tlic Company, 
to the extent to which, in justice, it ought to have reach¬ 
ed. In every war which has taken place since the Com¬ 
pany became {lossessod of tlio territorial acquisitions, large 
sums of money h.are been expended in capturing the 
settlements of the French, Dutch, and Danes, and heavy 
expanses incurred in keeping the same, nil the political 
views of tlic Public occasioned these scttlemctits to be 
restored, in return for otitcr objects, in which tlm Conv- 
pany litm no particular interest. Tlie Company have also 
bcen.coinpelled to pay part of die expense of capturing 
and mainuining an island, afterwards reserved for the ex¬ 
clusive benefit of the Crown; to disburse a considerable 
sum Cor a force, of which the Public have derived ail 
the benefit at home ; and even to contribute to the Egy(>> 
tiao'mepeditien, the wbtde of which expenses the Com¬ 
ity hufie’^ilways thought ought to have fallen upon the 
Htatcw 
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Thn. Urge and necessary outUy, in fact, now consti¬ 
tutes the source of the Company’s embarrassment. A 
considerable part of the money raised in India upon pe* 
riodicat loans, to meet this outlay, has (as your Lordship 
well knows) by tlie terms of these loans, which made 
them payable, if required, in England, and in consequence 
of a general reduction of interest from eight to six per 
cent., been at once thrown upon the Company for imme¬ 
diate payment in Europe ; a sura which, without the aid 
of Parliament, it is impossible for tins Company to dis¬ 
charge. 

Of this Urge, expenditure, sanctioned, and in many 
cases specifically directed by the Ministers of the Crown, 
it may with justice be asked, what part has been incurred 
for the partial or exclusive advantage of the Company f 
•~»It is evident, that the whole concern lias been begun 
and continued by private exertions alone ; nor have the 
Proprietors received, by any means, vi adequate recom- 
pence for those exertions: they have scarcely derived 
snore benefit than the common interest of money. And 
if India be .an object of regard to the world, the Com¬ 
pany may have tiie satisfaction of thinking, that they, 
at their own risk and expense, have rescued it from 
conteuding Nations, and may claim the merit of having 
laid it at the feet of tlicir country; acquired and pre¬ 
served, it is true, at a great pecuniary expense, and by 
aneb abilities and such exertions, both civil and military, 
as not only to rcilect the highest credit upon the East- 
India Company, but also to raise, as the page of history 
will testify, the national character. They venture to 
hope, that when all the great pditical relations of this 
acquisition are considered, tU'-price paid for it will not 
be deemed as out of proportion to its intrinsic value. 

The wisdom of Parliament wiH, the Court make n« 
doubt, bo appUed to preserve what bis been so acquired, 
and finally do justice to tliose, at whose risk it has been 
obtained i ana not be induced to .barter positive, and 
very Urge immediate advaumages, against .speculative 
notiouB and theoretical plans. 

In the second place, it Isas beeu ofrcn-niged, that ths 
Company iiave been fitvoured, during these exertionr, 
with an exclusive trade, ami that tlie nation Itas thereby 
lost an opportunity of extending their cornmorciai enter* 
prim over a large quarter of vbo globe. It k true, that 

tbc 
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»he Company have been favoured ■ with thh cxcitiliv* 
uatJe; but it may fairly be asked, would India ha^ 
betonged to Great Kritain if tliis exclusive trade bad not 
existeal ? 'I’liat this tratlc would liave tieen of greater 
magnitude in the hands of individuals, is yet a matter 
that remains to be proved: bjt it is obvious, that during 
part of the above period, wz. from tlie year 17ti* td 
itiI2, the Public have received^ in direct contributions 
from the Company, a sum not falling siiurt of ,£5,135,Sid, 
as will appear by the accompanying Acetiunt (1)). 

With respect to the immediate produce of thistraild 
to the Public, the Ck>art bohevo it wiH bear a comparison 
with that arising from any otiiur distant possession, it 
produced last year to the Public the large sum of 
a6'4,2ts,42$ (K), viz. in ctuaoms <^759,595, ami in excise 
.£'3,459,830; uiiU tiiough- tiiis return to the Public be 
larger, as tins Court have reason to titink, in respeet 
to the capital employed, than the return from uny odicr 
trade, it has, at the same time, been collected with a 
facility unknown to other concerns; an advantage wdiicli 
has been obtained, partly by liiu progressive eriactnieric 
<1 regulations the fruit of many years experience, and 
partly by the concentration of tlic trade in a single port, 
uiid the prevention of sniuggltug, which hut bteii tlie 
consetjueiicc of it. 

lint what has never yet been fairly estimated in the 
existence of the h^st-India Coinpuny is, that the whole 
of these returns have been brought into the excliequer df 
the Public, without tlm Public having been called upon 
for any direct contribution for tlie preservation of the 
source from whence they have bad their rise, whilst the 
pdSsessiuns of the Crown, in every <|iiarier of the globe, 
iiave drawn from them a considerable sum for their sup¬ 
port in troops. What has betm saved to tlie State has 
thus, the Court conceive, t»een guiiiud by the Piiblie, 
and would amount, as the Court are satisfied, in only 
tweitty yean, to a sum of a very great magnituihr. 
From tlie Navy, indeed, the ftiasulndia Company have 
received important assistance; but such assistance, it 
nmst be recollected, has been adordcri to them only in 
comasMi with the rest of His Majesty’s subjects. 

TtisC thts trade of the Company has been highly bene^ 
^ol to tha 'Public, in atfording a tiur'tery for seameirin 
tune c€ Wav, and employment for them in time of peac>*. 

and 
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imd tliat the" CdnipaDy’s maritime serried has contribated 
materially tow»rUs those benefits, cannot, the Court 
apprehend, .be doubted ; nor that the fortunes of indivi¬ 
duals, act^uired either in the service of the Company, or 
by' ^eir industry and exertions under the Company’s 
protection,4iave gradually contributed to the accnmuia- 
tion of that public stock of national wealth, which has 
enabled this country to stand, almost alone, againsA the 
pnited exertions of nearly all Europe. 

Having offered these cursory observations upon matters 
of such ol)viou.s im()ortance, we are directed by the 
Court to state, that as the pecuniary arrangements neces¬ 
sary for the support of the Corapanr cannot, with propriety 
or with effect, l)e made the subject of cotTesponuence, 
they beg to refer these points, as well as alt those of 
inferior detail, of which there are a great many, to a 
personal conference between your Lordship and the De¬ 
putation of the Court, which had the honor to wait on 
your Lordship this morning. 

We have the honor to be. My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble .wvantf, 
(Signed) Jacob Bosakouet, 
Hugh Inceis. 

ThcBt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter from tJie Right Honorable Lord Viscount 
M stviLLE to ///<? Chairman and Deputy Chair¬ 
man. 

Gentlemen, India Beard, March 1818. 

I have delayed answering your letter of the 4 th isffitant 
(received the 6 tb) until I could transmit to you, at the aam 
time, replies to the several propositions brought forward by 
the Deputation d the Couit of Directors, at our Conference 
«A the 4 th instant. 

In submitting to you these observations, however, I 
«o he distinctly understood, at conveying to you only the 
jpoMpR sentiments of His Majesty’s Government on the 
several points to which the propositions relate. Pohlfo di»- 
cuation on such aq important queiUop, may possiWy mWhee 
atn alteration of opkuon on some of the det^ I and (hatigli 
tiK subject has bwn fully considered, it may lM.jdeeAed 

ccsiary. 



degree folfilleii tlte expe ^ip^ * ,. ,. ftcHitiek gnWt«id Bf 

that act have not been p«iH^^*. « .T>j;tv have been the 
either of this co««^ ®L‘’lS’*ev ha« even ^otHed t 
source of constant wirtiout affording W the 

heavy expense upon the 9°'”P*”y’ . , ttAfifice. YOU HviU 
Public any atk-<jutte ,n our diiCUSHons on 

t ‘"'it ^ tCr «'- 

i!m sublet, Ih thi* ctHHKry bto tli« 

mission of the ships ot ^ j theC^panjT* 

trad, of India, « 

has nrrer been arf^MPtweaStt^ Froni £ 

diaw benefit woufi, !" !!!^embark in the 

country or to the without conitdetable 

“oI.t SJi.H 

gi^mg ugaloM Iho ttitive.^ 


iy whether ^ 

the ^ itff ina^ he unsafeW 


to 
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^ tfac CompAef’i Ghaner^ -die. Conn do not appear torhave 
auteeeded.in^eataUtthiittg the proposition, that any detriment 
witt arise to tfib public uuerest, leither in this country orm 
India, or'aidmatetycven to ^e mtereat of the Company 
tbsmselves, : irotn- the inircxfaictiou of private adventurers. 
if the CompaBy carry on their trade more expensively and 
with less activity and indostry than private hndtviduali, it is 
ui^st m the coontyy;- anirdlas to dieiohabitanti of British 
India, that the exclusii^ monopoly should be continued; and 
an .stich a state of things, the trade is roo;e iHcely to be ad> 
vat^eOBS to the country, and bcitefidal to the individuals in 
theif hands,: than-in those of theiGcanpany: but if the lat- 
tcctsbill oenuhsetdt with skill and enterprize,. and with due 
and' imremktrog attention to ecoimmy. the extent of their 
capital, and soperior fadlities which they must continue 
do possets,'Of providing their investment in India at the 
cheapest ratef will undoubtedly afford them the means of sue- 
rces^l tivalship with all other competitors. 

In adverting, in your letter of tlie 4th instant, to the state¬ 
ment contained in mine of the lyih December, on the pro¬ 
posed transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, you 
doootappekr to have understcKxl accurately the purport of 
MWtsuggesoon. I tiuertained no doubt, as to the expediency 
ot continuing to the Company’s Governments in India the 
supremacy of their military, as wdl as civU authority : Hut 
though various regulations may possibly be necessary, with a 
view to promote inc discipliner and efficiency of the army in 
India, I atn not Bware, that any i^islative enactments are 
hil^islte,' ekeept as to thd amou.it of force wh‘ch HU Ma¬ 
jesty ihliy be to maintain in. India, at the ei^pense 

of the Company, and <;|^riiaps also. some provisions, m re¬ 
gard tM the miacive powferst^ the Board Commissioners 
\andtfoCwutt^,Dir«CVors. ' ; / 

^ . ^ ypiin,|imu of; jph ins^t, . you advert to the «ps- 
'tibn aa t0,how j^>it.inay be expedient'to .admit into the .trade 
with couloir,' dlfps built in India wad manned with In- 
ffian seamen. This it uodoubtedlpBhJinpotiAnt considera- 
tioo, as it involves in it, to a 4ftrtdw. oxfont,. a departure 
from the principles on which ,t|tfimivl®a^. ,ty!W<^,uf this 
eonotry has hitherto been coodiwtfdr, %,as d>6 East- 
lodta Company is concerned,.Jt||y^pr,q)ip^ly he nnccsBaiy 
to leave the matter on its praipoCtifootWf, con¬ 

tinuance of the war: hut if 
opened to all British sliips, in 

. , there 
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there seems to be no sii£ktent lesson-fop hmaicing in tqroo 
the system of civ navigaiioa lawst peraiittia|rany odier 
then British ships, with a due ptopmt^ of British seamei^ 
to import colonial produce into the United Kingdum. 

1 hare not thought it lequisile, in this letter, totrouUe 
you with any observations on several points ndvetxed to in 
your’s of the 4 th iattsnt, whic^ are also noticed in theeii>< 
dosed paper hints koA. of levies to the several propp«>> 
lions. 1 shall-tdistain, aboi, Aim any remwltt on tlw.cal.- 
colarions detailed in yonr letttr,"wMl which-ere introduced 
more with ^e view,'^M.‘ I conceive, to vindicate the Cont*- 
pany in thdr past man^pnaent of the exdtisive ttadc so lo&i 
and the government of their tertitoriai possessions, than to 
any practical resultt to be-vierived from your statement, in 
relaiion to the matters at present in discusskm between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Conrtof Dtrectms. The 
Committee of the House o£ Commons on Cattolndia Af¬ 
fairs have already sobmitted to the Houde detailed statemems 
on that part of the subject, and in any fiirther nqrorts which 
they may present they will-probably complete the inveptigaw 
tioh. I am, Otmtiemeo, 

Your most ob^ient Inanfale Bervanh. 

MtbviiAB. 

To the Chairman aid Deputy Chairman 
of the EaaNlndia Company. 

Hikts submitted to tine. Lord HEtvittE’s Oi- 
.ii^nsideration the srrvatioks on the 
Hfmt* Hon. Lord Mri.* Hints submitted to his 

’•dVALB ComideratioH bgf Hie 

Tioji (f the Court qf * D«i»»TATioit ^ the 

’ MDfiiEeTORi, the ,4iht ■ Court «f DrtiECTORS, 

Mdrfh, I'd 11^^ Httre/u ’ 

That thr runuwad of the 
-Chartief'shaU ‘prnCeett‘i^it 
^ jbadb’bf the' >7VS, 
imrf that no gt^eteateiv 
sioif UP tte Wide shdf'W?’ 
graiffm then winit wh»> 
tosi^ by^iM Aet j but the ' 

Deputa^drit dre'ready to'r^t 

commend K 2 1 st, 
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Jffinls^ ' Oimvations. 

cmmmi to Um Court ef> 


Dii-cittAiM^Bad uliwatdjc to 
the Court of Prof^iotoni to 
iuiaiit sq«b m<4t6(:aliQni «» 
toity iiO deeqaed neomfwrjr (• 
gi«o gt«<uer<fdcU^ie»to A* 
FrtVBto trodeiv 

t«t. No Britub or Mtot' 
sl^p to mh dwtotly am ilto 
ci»tttB»ty>fiforoAfe«iibpirt, 
in £i}to^ to Chitou 

Ski, No £iritMi»«tibjeet to 
bo pwnnUtoU to reside in 
China, without the C«u»|i». 
ny^ltoonire. 

ad. Nogoedi*the gnntth' 
or |»rodues tdf. Chines to he' 
iqnported into itoe 

ports of the Unitra King* 
dona, except ^ the £*rt» 
India Company. 

4tit* The pAIMfiof ierykig 
dul».ui iim apou Biwito 
Bubjtots, and the suhiedts of 
foreign (homhu, to be con* 
tinura u>tbeCeaipany,upoa 
the footing on which it at 
present exists; end the same 
power, with respect to 
tisb 8ubjeCtt,tom extended 
to tb* district wdtUn the 
joeisdiction of Btocewti»of 
C»Uotto» Aiiidffe^.BoeidM^y 
and Pi'inoe ot.^leadsltri- 

5th. SoJtpetre to he con- 
mdered oif a polititol artide, 
and to be confined excio- 
■ireiy to the Conpany. 


lot, sd» and Sd.' It H 
dhMMT iHidsitble, with a 
view to the security of the 
revenue and to other objects 
connected widi the trade to 
Chiqin, to Icarc it on its prc- 
scaeCooting,and tqguard, by 
pkopev regxdatians, against 
any encroachment on that 
bi:anc]) of the (Company’s 
emdiulM: privileged 
' 4tb. This proposition 
ought to be acceded to; witli 
the reservation, hawever, 
that the Governments in In¬ 
dia ought to be restricted 
from imposing new duties, 
witbont die previous sanc¬ 
tion of tile authorities, in 
£ngiaDd> 


5tfa. TUm Cem|MBy are 
undetBtoed to hove, in some 
dsjgrdht''hhn pwrev of r^u- 
iumig thoMtoTMl trade of 
s s hp i tw in ImBay it np- 
pMi^tbeMdMr,tobe«earM-- 
^oMlitotoi^ to iosposn any 
C litoitosUs c t' iB to ess the tor- 

K t'.ao.of sall[|kMra from- 
, than such m aoay be 
deemed 


6th. 
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JiitiU, 


6th. Tb9 wbo)t»(^ theitt-. 
dian trade to he brou{(iit to 
the port cf London, and the 
goods sold at the Company’a 
sales, and to h«s aa at pm. 
awl, under the Co»paiiy» 

raanageoMsut, , ^ ^ 


7tlj. The three per cent, 
now paid to the Company by 
the private traders, for afaie- 
war^oustDg and loao^o. 
laent of the priiratie trade, 
to be McrcMed to five per 
eeot. . ' 

8th< No private idiip to 
be permitiea to saft fan fo> 
dia, except firma dw port of ■ 
Loadee* 


9th. No ship to be per.' 
niitted to soil, except under 
a licence bora tiw East>IrKiia 
Company. Ships obtaining 
tbk licence, to deliver one 
copy of their iourtudi at 
the East.India Hotke; mkI 
the licence to oontaitt such, 
clumw, as «M«iMihkidy to 
preveiic an nttilMited or ^ 
proMr Intercourse of tndivi>.. 
dualajvktt Indie* i it 

aed'.itaMdb'tkofies,' ta<he- prsb»<. 
hibilcd Mrtsillh.-, . 

l.Ith.1 


ObsermUns. 

.deemed' ihxpediedt Ibir'po^, 
ttcai ’ cbjeets, inq^eeidlty la-' 
tune 

6 th.' Tht edpptkm oTthr' 
ragulatiep dt ii w ^ed in tbid 
propositiolt, wll pvobablv- 
teiid to tfaesecm^y pnd aa-' 
ventage of dte puMic reve. 
n«K, m coUedtibg the duties 
oni^ articles tOiported firooa 
the Eas^ndios and China, 
as wediiaotber countries to 
the eastward of the Qipe of 
Good Hope. 

7th. The Company ought 
at least to be ^emndied 
from the charges incurred 
by this management. - 


8th. There does not appear 
to enst any snffitisit reason 
for pM vent^Shim hnnt <dMrw 
iag out fat the EasNlwiies 
finm ether porti of die United 
.Kingdom besides the port of 
Londba. 

Sth. It win be necesury, 
mdier.by the regtdatioas sag. 
gested m this propotiuoe, or 
by others of« similar descrip, 
tioti, to guard aganut dte n il 
dureie mscribea. 


lOdi. It will fe^abfy be 
necessary to reflate iheeit- 
portatkm of military stores to 
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fffnU, . Obtemaiions. 

and; also of 

naval stores in time o£.war. 

. 1 Mh.I^xi^in^^stricboB^ l)th. It is understood tlut 
witb reflect aoliie artioleo^ the object of this proposition 
piece goods^tohe-epn^Buedi is to secure to the manufac¬ 
turers of piece 'goods in India 
the continuance of regular 
andcotistam employment, un¬ 
der the same system of local 
manageoienr, for their bene¬ 
fit, which prcvmls at present. 
If that object is likely to be 
attained, without continuing 
the restrictions mentioned in 
this proposition, it certainly 
would he desirable that they 
should cease, except in so far 
as it .may be necessary to 
regulate the importation, of 
Indian piece goods, with a 
view td the protection of Bri¬ 
tish manufactures. 


wlStht, It being desirable, 
aeiMwU fcr Jibe Publk; as for 
the Cooipany, abut the qua¬ 
lity. of the silk grown in In¬ 
dia should not be deteriorat¬ 
ed, it is submitted that this 
article be confined to the 
Company. 


13th. The ships of private 
persons to be subject to the 
sama^golaiuppip'in j^eqpect 

lougrpg toApCompaiir.^,,, 

be i^ormifstqd to »jii|ijs,eithet 
from Gteat Britain to Indiu, 
os. I'riMa.IiHlia to. Orcat firi- 
toinj 


12tb. As no such restrict 
tiou exists at. present in the 
unporiaiioit of sUk by pricup 
merchants, and as the rea¬ 
sons which have hitherto been 
adduced, on the part of the 
Court of Directors, fot -es^ 
tablishjng such a regulationb 
though entitled to touch con¬ 
sideration,; do: not appear to 
be conclusive, it^ wUl scarcely 
bed^eoed; etipedieat to agree 
toduspr^saU 
j,,l3th. This sugaesiuonap- 
peari^. he p^iewy reatoo- 
ahla.;.. 


It iaundewtoed, that 
tfew |tto|Kittti«o)afi>tto4ed!«o 
a principle of'gualf^^agauisf 
the dangers to which vessels 
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taiOf «f « less bar^M'tlAin 
four iiaiidred tons. - i ^ 


15th. The Company’ td 
he sobject to no obligation 
■with fMpeot to Rxportiii^to 
India, except in coiiiinOh 
with the private traders. ’ 

16 th. The Lascars and 
Chinese sailors brought 
honte in private ships to be 
placed ttnder pr#pCT regn- 
lations. Not, upon dny ac¬ 
count, to be - snffered to 
waitdor about tins'streets of 
London. Good treatment 
to be secured to them, and 
tire Company to be cnabhxl, 
hy some summary procenr, 
to recover the exptmees. to 
which they shall be stibject- 
••d, ill the event of negleet 
ontlie fiart of the oMmmtrf 
oucli ships in these respeetSi 
17th. The Company to 
he indemnified for trcir oa- 
expire.i engagements for .ex¬ 
tra flipping,'provided for 
thO 'iMMiUnadatiotii of 
piiame^riiirs.' ■ 

18 th. 


of less burtlien than him- 
dred tons would be. exposed 
on .o''vdy&Be' to’ t^‘*Eiist« 
Indies; and%lMof providing 
Ibr tlie 'tOciirity* of die revo. 
niK, sidtich might beaffinned 
by permitting importations in 
smaller vessels. These rea. 
sons, though entitled to due 
conriderarioii, ^ not appear 
to be sufficiently strong to 
justily the proposed restric. 
tion, or the making a distinc¬ 
tion, in that respect, between 
ships trading to the East- 
Indies and to. other countries. 

iStb. This seems to be 
reasonable. 


]6tli. It will be necessary 
to provide, by proper Ki|l[u- 
lations, for the care andnukuib 
tenanceof these persons, and 
for their retuiD CO the East- 
Indies. 


' iMr.’Thfsprtmosal’woBld 
’tO sshoSy inadmntibie, un- 
less It vpCte United to such 
obadfltlhede^ageaientt at do 
hot^ ekiend b^ood March 
t8fd| when the Company*! 
pretebtlems of exclosivd pri¬ 
vileges 

O 
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vili^es -ttHl expire j kut the 
puMic nl»y foitly took to titc 
Company to- bear this bur¬ 
then, as a compensation, to 
a cci tain extent, for the con¬ 
tinuance of the exclusive 
trade to China. 

'14th. XnnnrektfairwidiTiv Idth. It twill Henuhspensa- 
ttif'cotirrt With ItrAhi hr hte’ Hy necessary, for the pur- 
pfewnteii, anti the cxiahiig pose of gttarding against the 
rtsirictihtlsi with heaj^t to incortteincnce herein alluded 
rPsithtt^itrlrjidSajtbbecOn-' to, that the existing rcsiric- 
tinued. ' tions shall be continued, with 

such alteiations as may be re¬ 
quisite, in the new system of 
tiadc. 

iWh. The nithihcrof His 19th. The number of'His 
Majesty’s forces in India to Majesty’s forces to 1>C ntain- 
be infuttirc maintained fay tained by tire East-India 
the East-India roinpariy fo Company may, without in- 
bu now fixed,and any troops convenience, be limited, as 
sent bey'ond tliat number bereia sujsested; It will be 
(except ait the express requi- necessary, however, in cob- 
aitiM ‘of , tha' East-fndhs seqnenee Of die increased ex- 
forti^ny) to be ■ at the tent of -tW' British territories 
cliargfa of tha Public.' : In Indian sroccthfe passinj of 

the Act by Which die number 
is at pretnent rcguhnwl, tliat a 
contdderable addition -should ■ 

, _ be made to it. 

;Sdui^ The Company to' SOih. It will be necessary, 
be ■relc'a'^d"frp'm any fntui'e ■ that the present system of tc- 
a«qiitft’WitfffheP^y<5fRcei- counting between the East- 
arid ’‘io''hb'’*'bfehfmfbrtraifd India Company and the Pay- 
chaJ^ged, ei^^'Sotfatjfab'per master Genera) shouidbeaho- 
rcgimeni'qffurctf,’*'' lished, and new reg'ulations 
orW miifah' g^mh-;' ‘ enacted. 

Ctsf. TlW 2lst. These demands mu't 

«ur|rciit and necessarily be arranged on the 

man'ds of 'fhb f%y-^0BIce prwfctpfef -s i ^Mdrf by'->thc 
agftinrt the Cdfflpaiiyrtfabe CfaifmirilieH ^t^e HduSaof - 
arrariged oiion sfainc' fndfing ConWnfan«, wvhWb^%t|)fait- 
of general equity, and sctim ed ijpofi Ae sebjeiti Of dtiac-- 
advcnancc iti settling this cdtetrheieM rcSsittillA.- If- 
account ‘ it 
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acroiiiu made tu Ihc share 
vriiKii the Cum|>atiy have 
hi*eii obtij'Cil to bear in 
ioroign cafiture^ not retain¬ 
ed by them, and to tin ir ha¬ 
ving been constrained to 
maintain an Etiro{(ean ami 
native force, larwr than 
what was reijiiired for the 
detence of it»c Peaiiisnia, 
and other heavy expeuee*. 


22d. Tlie Proprietors to 
bo secureti, as at present, 
in the receipt of their di¬ 
vidend of ten and a lialf j>er 
cent., upon the faitli of 
which dividend the capital 
in 1793 was raised. 

23d. I'iie whole of die 
surplus of the East-India 
Company to ho appropriated 
toadiiniiiutionofiheirdcbts, 
nutil the debts be redticeii 
to tile sum of tea aiilfions 
Herltng. 


®*th. The suras required 
by the East-India Company 
to ii<}uidate the debt trans¬ 
ferred fironi India to Europe, 
and becoming parable in 
lbl2 

t 


it were necessary or proper, 
in discussing the future regu¬ 
lations which it may be deem - 
ed advisable to establish, res- 
(icctine the alfeirsof the East- 
India Company, there would 
be no difficulty in demon¬ 
strating, (bat tnc amount of 
force maintained in India has 
nut gone lieyond what was 
requisite for the defence and 
security of the Company’s 
possessions, and for other opc- 
raiiuni, intimately and insc- 
{sarably connected with those 
objects. 

2id. 'I'he Proprietors ought 
to lie secured, as at present, 
in their dividend of ten and a 
half per cent. 


23 J. The whole of the sur¬ 
plus funds of tiic East-India 
Company, at liome and a- 
broad, ought to he applied, 
in the hist instance, to iho 
reduciion of debt, till it is 
reduced in India to the sum 
of ten mdlions, and tiie bond 
debt at home to the sum of 
three millions, after providing 
for a proportionate increase ijf 
tlie capital stock of the Com¬ 
pany, if they sitall think he 
to avail themselves of the pow¬ 
er now vested in them by law 
to .that efiect. 

2ith. It is intended to sub¬ 
mit to Parliament a proposi¬ 
tion to chat effect, or similar 
In substance. 

2aifa. 
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llinU. 

1812and 1S13, to be funded 
by the MiaisLer, the interest 
or which shall be regularly 
paid into His Majesty’s Ex¬ 
chequer by the Company, 
together with any such per 
eentage, for the gradual li¬ 
quidation of the capital or 
redemption of the fund, as 
shall be deemed proper by 
His^lajesty’s Mitusters. 

The twenty-fifth article 
did not form a part of the 
propositions submitted to 
Lord Melville, but is now 
introduced by the Commit¬ 
tee of Correspondence, anct 
is as follows, viz. 

86th. That, in order to 
give the utmost possible ex¬ 
tension to the commerce of 
private racrchants, and at 
the same time to secure 
the Company’s exclusive 
trade to and from China, 
private ships be not permit¬ 
ted to go farther eastward 
than Point Romania, at the 
entrance of the China Seas, 
and to the northward not 
beyond the equinoctial line. 

N.ll. Should it be the 
intention of Government 
that private traders shall be 
excluded from the Spice 
Islands,the limitsoiightthetv 
to be for them not to go. 
to the eastward of the Straits 
«f Bally, nor to the noetlv* 
ward of tlte Line- 


Oluervatwns. 


25th. If the object advert¬ 
ed to in this proposition can 
be obtained by exclusion from 
the dominions of the Em¬ 
peror of China, and a pro¬ 
hibition to import the produce 
of that country without li¬ 
cense from the Company, i* 
will be preferable to the mode 
herein suggested. There seems 
to be no reason for excluding 
the private trade from the 
Spice islands. 



Mm RftOCBEQIMO*. 


M a General Court tite United Contpantf ^ 
Merchants of England trading to the East-Fftdi'ejt, 
held on Thursday, the 2d April 1812. 

Minutes ot the List Court of the 25th ultimo wore read. 
The Cii.unn.in .leiinauued the Court that it was assom- 
blcil for ilie purpose of taking into consideration the 
pa ers nln .h wore laid hy the Court of Directors before 
the u.'Ui'iMi Court on the 25th ultimo. 

It as t’lv ii m ived, and after a mature deliberation, 
lus.iived Unanvnoudy, riiai this Court liaving perused 
tlie |>.ip.Ms laid hefore them at the last General Court, 
dcs r>' lu cApress the high sense winch Uiov entertain of 
the great alninv, zeal, and tidelity, with which the 
Directors liave inaintained the interest of the Fas»-lndia 
Coinpanv. They reinrn them thanks for the ]»owevfiil 
ami convincing arguments by wliich thev have shewn the 
iLinger vvliicli uould await the British empire, from open¬ 
ing ilte trade of India, and tlie iiiiniensc advantages which 
the n.ition has derived, in strength, reveiuu*, territOrv, 
and cliaracter, iVuiii the capital and the itxertiuns of this 
Corporation. 

That alihmigli this Court will feel it their <lntv, on all 
occa'ions, to how to the detcrtiiination of tliu Lcgisla- 
•lurc, they cannot hut observe with extreme eoneern, 
that no proposition is suggested of an increased or further 
dividend, either now or licrcaftor, or advantage of ativ 
kind whatever, to tlie Proprietors of Hast-1 till i.r Stock ; 
Motwiiltstatuiing the. iiegociatiim for tin; renewal of the 
Charter, in lltif-, hegiin with a prop is.il for an increase 
of diviilend of tiu> per cent., whi.dt ( li.incr opened the 
trade but in a iiniiled and partial decree ; and notwith¬ 
standing that, V. hde sill'll great and pregiessive advan¬ 
tages have b'-.en obtained for the public at large, the 
Proprietors thenia.dse.s liave made liule more llwii com- 
*ion iiifcere.st of dudr money. I'hai now to he culled 
upon to part %iih an iindeliucd proportion of a trade 
thus'establishc i, and inainudncti htttierto at their sole 
expence, witiioui anv consideration for the same, seemt 
to them to be wholly incqnitalile. Under those imfinrs- 
sions, this Court confides to the Honorable C<*nrt of 
Directors the care of its interests in the farther negocia- 
tion for a new Charter, trusting to the justice of their 
iellow citizens, as well as to Ills .Majesty’s Government 

1 2 and 
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and to ParKament, that they shall receire that lihcrid 
treatment, which they regard thcinnelT< s as so amineiuly 
entitled to at the hands of tlieir couniry. 

And that the Directors be retjuested to report their 
proceedings, from time to time, to tins Court. 

That this Court cannot contempLite the essential 
change proposed in the constitution of the Company, by 
an unrestrained trade to and from India, without great 
concern and apjrrehension; not so much on account of 
the injury to which it will subject tire Company in their 
commercia] privileges and profits, as on account of the 
tendency which such a change roust have to afiect the 
system established by the Legislature, for the civil and 
political government of the Company’s territorial posses. 
sionSf whilst it is not at all likely to afibrd to the com¬ 
mercial interests of this country the advantages cxjrecttfd 
from it. 

Should, therefore, the opening of the trade to India 
he the ultimate determination of Parliament, this Court 
cannot but express its hope, that all due care will be 
taken to accompany the enlargements which shall be 
given to individuals in the Indian trade, with such re¬ 
gulations as shall most enectnally guard against the dan¬ 
gers to which those enlargements might expose the 
existing system of Indian administration. 

Drau of a petition to the Honorable House of Com¬ 
mons was read 

It was then moved, and on the question, 

Jtesohed, That this Court do approve the above pe¬ 
tition. 

The Court then, on the question adjourned. 


Letter from the Deputation appointed by the Court 
of Directors to the Right Honorable the Earl af 
Buckinghamshire. ^ 

, Mv Lord, East-InMa Hattst, i^th April uSa. 

The correspondence between the President of the Board 
of Commissio«ers,.on Ute.parcof His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, and the Court of Directors of the East-lndia Cent- 
panjr, on the subject of. the renewal of the Company's 
.Charter, having been laid before the General Court of Pro¬ 
prietors, we now, in consequence the mohitions of that 

body. 
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fcoilVf propose » oursr!ve« the honor of contlnning tlic tier- 
TKspondcnce with your Loril>hip, and especially to reply to 
the letters of she laie Ihesiiicot, (Utsol the 'list and of 
March, and to his Okstrvuthvs accompanying the former of 
these letters. 

In the first place, iiowrvrr, jiermit us to offer some remaiks 
on the outlines of the negociation, as far at it has hitlicrio 
advanced, ami on the ojiposition which has begun to sitew »t- 
•elf so certain propositicins, respecting the necessity and im¬ 
portance of which His jM.ijesty's Government and the Eatt- 
India Company appear to have entertained siindar sentiments. 

It is manifest, from the letters written on the part of th^ 
Court of l3iiectors, that they have contemplated with the 
utmost reluctance sviclt an enUrgement of the trade to India, 
*s seemed to be desired hv His Majesty’s Ministers, because 
they beliewd that the commercial advantages expected from it 
to this country would not be realized, and fcared that it miglit 
eventually endanger the security of the Biitisb jiosscssions in 
the East, We must desire on the part of the Court of Di- 
rectors, distinctly, and in the face of the cotiniry, to state 
this opiiiion, not as advanced wiihoot cnnvitlion, to serve A 
c.uise, but as the genuine result of siieh knowledge and expe^ 
rience as the Court possess, upon a subject rcs|)ecting whick 
jdicy have better means of infuimation, than any of those tta. 
sociations who arc now eager to take full posseraion of the 
Eastern trade, and upon ts'hich also it is certainly material 
that the Public should form just idca.s. We have, indeed, 
yet seen no arguments advanced, in answer to those reasons 
which tlic Conit have offeicd aguinst ihc ojiening of the 
'trade, and particularly against the cxpeciation of the great 
increase to lie produced by such a measure in the exports from 
this country to India, and the impoits ihi-ncc. Lord Melville 
has signified his concuircncc with the Court, in thinking that 
4he public will be di-sappointecl, at least at first, in this ex¬ 
pectation , and though his Lcudship hat said, tliat *• the 
Convt do not appeal to have succeeded in esi-iblirfilng the 
“ jiroposition, that any deliimcnt will arise to fhe Pi^blie 
“ interest, either here or in India, or uliimuicly even to the 
interest of th«; Conijiany thrmselve#, from tlic ineroduc- 
“ tionof piivateadvenuifcis,” wemustbeg leaVe toofocive, 
first, that we cannot doubt, •' die infromictiiMi of piivate 
adventurers," which hit Lordship had in view, ws* less ex¬ 
tensive than is now likely to he ronieftrietl for hr some portions 
«f the public, and was coimecfcd, hi hit nnnd, with timi- 

tuione 
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tations and restrictions in the conduct of the trade, whii.h 
those who claim the largest o[x;ning of it exclude ; and, st- 
coiidly, that several n.isons which the Court have uiged, to 
shew that much dctiimcnt would aiise from a general 0 |)cn- 
ing of the trade, remain unanswered, either in his Lordship’s 
letters, or in any of the public resolutions we have vet seen. 
Until ot late, the general language held on the sul^ect of 
the Indian trade was rather tiut the mercliauts of Great 
Britain should be allowed lo apply their industry to sitch bran¬ 
ches of it, and to such pons of tlie Indian Seas, as the com- 
iticrce of the Company did not embrace, than that they 
should invade the portion of the trade which the Company 
carried on. But now little is said about the advantages to be 
ce:i\i',i from adventures to the unexplored parts of India, and 
ftx; ribjccts likely to be most warmly contended for arc not 
riew accessions Ilf commcicc to the nation, but a transfer of 
much of thc -c bv.iui hes of tiade, already carried on by the 
Company in I.i itdo.,, to in lividuals in the outports. The 
fiirge conc'es.s’i ■■ , jif ijisr xoiiited Ironi tin; Company by His 
Majesty’s Cjos. rnti cut apjie.ii on'v (o h.ive era oiiiaged tliC 
mcrchatits of the otitpoil, to inak, 'till funhir demands ; re¬ 
gardless, as it wouUl seciii, of the political constijucnces that 
might ensue from a compliance with them, and appaictidy 
iinawaie, too, that the corporate cajiaeity of the E.ist-lndia. 
Company is perpetual, anil emnot be annulled, even if tiic 
cjua'iiticd monopoly thev have en’inyed wete lo i case. 

VVe arc coiiHdcnt, my Lo'd, ir was not the iiucnti in of 
His Mijcsty’.s Miuist>.rs, that the Ea^t-Illdia Company 
sltould be broken down and dc^poiled of those faculties, ne¬ 
cessary to enable it to perform the important pan assigned to 
it by the Legislature in the government of tiic Briiisli empire 
in the East ; a part whicli probably it will be allowed to have 
performed well, and with mote safety and advantage to the 
mother country, than any other system, hitherto thought of, 
could have done. The benefits acet uing to that goveriimciu 
by the reciprocal aid.s of revenue and commerce, Utc powei s 
or which arc united in the constitution of the Company, in 
a way peculiar to it, liavc been often seen and fully acknow¬ 
ledged, and were it necessary, it would be easy to enlarge 
Mpon them. Tliese powers have now Ivecomc so incorpo. 
rated, that it is impossible to separate them, without cssenr 
tially endangering the whole of a System that has proved in 
practice emiucmiy useful. If, therefore, die commercial part, 
thut system were now to be destroyed, the pdilical fonc-. 
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tions exctciscJ by tbc CoTiipnny vvfiuld be so wc.ikc’m'il, as 
iici cssjrilv tr) bi int^ into view (j'li’Ntions of the last iiir'Oitjiuc 
to the sautv of til - B'uish ftnpirc in I'nlia, anJ of the 
British constiitit^in at liotnr*. 

We I) -IK i: assiiri-.ily il'.v, that the wi- !o:n of Parlia¬ 
ment, an I t'tc eoi 1,1 sense «if the nation in j;en-, ral, will re¬ 
sist those ra-h atvl violent innovations npon ilr.-sy.ste'in ot the 
Cotnpanv, whith the mriih.uiis ot ditP-ient towns, pin. 
K-etling upon theorei'cal i.iras, ainl ovei looking most rnaicriaf 
f.ieis, now apiicar to inlen;l, wiihont any ccitainty, even of 
est'-iiding tint conimeree of ibis toniurv, lint to the uii- 
asoiil.ibte tietrint''nt of its political interests abroad audits 
Siiani ial interest at home. 

It was in rontcmplaiion of dangers les.s immediate and 
alarming than the designs now avowed threaten, that the 
Couit so earnestly proposed, that the rencwMl of the Charter 
should procceti, with certain mollifications, ii|H)n the basis 
of the Act of 1793 , which made the Company the medium 
of the enlaigeincnis of priv.ate iiaje; hut having been forced 
to depart fioin this preliminary piincipic, which thty still 
maintain consults ilic true policy of this countiy, and ilic 
sacritice of which they may obscive, by the way, inflict* 
great injuiy upon all the private interests and patties cr^aged 
in the Indian trade, as estahlished hy that Act, ptiriiculatiy 
«m the lommandcrs atid officers of the t.Vimpany’s ships, 
whose piofcssional merits arc univetsally acknowledged, the 
Court ate, however, petfecily satisfied, fioin the as.Mtrancca 
already given by His Majesty’sMiuisteis fiomthc beginning, 
that any enlargements which may be given in the Indian 
trade shall be accompanied with such piovisioiis, as will 
guard against the dangeis to which such culargemcius might 
othcrwi.se expose the existing system. 

Several of the piecautions necessary in ihi.s siew were 
suggested in the H:nt> submitted bv the Deputation of the 
Court to Lord .Melville, on thc 4 ili ^larch ; and upon these, 
and thtf Oiwr made on them by him, we now feel 

ourselves called upon fuuher tu offer some dueidatioas to 
your Lordship. 

(Articles 1 , 2 , 3 .) On the very Important liead hf the 
Cliina trade, permU us, my Lord, to remark, that al¬ 
though the security of the revenue is doubtless a very tit con¬ 
sideration for His Majesty’s GovernmcDt and for PaiHamcnt, 
yet die Comjpany do not understand that the continuance of 
their exclusive privilege in this trade is rested on tonsvdtta- 
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lions of revenue alone, nor that it ought to be affected by 
at^ varying circumstances in tlrat branch of the public 
affairs. The Company Irave the actual possession of the 
monopoly of that trade, which was given them for national 
purposes, and by the perpetuity of their corporate capacity 
must be more capable of maintaining it against the compe¬ 
tition of private merchants, than those merchants would be 
to drive them out of it. lJut such competition would be 
ruinous to the public interests ; for the Company already 
supply the nation with as much as it wants of China commo¬ 
dities, which arc almost entirely used for home consumption, 
and exports woollens and metals of this country, to the 
amount of a million sterling annually, at a loss to themselves 
during war. By competition, the cost of teas, and other 
China articles, would be enhanced, tire prices of our staples 
loweied thete, and if iiaiividuals could possess themselves of 
tlte trade, the exports in those articles which they could not 
sell to profit would be lost to the country. A snuggle, there¬ 
fore, l»tween the Company and individuals, could only 
produce ruinous consequences to both. The jealousy of lire 
Chinese government, which now allows only one poit of tiiat 
vast empire for all its foreign commerce, and subjects the 
European residents at Canton to a confinement to their fiic- 
lories for six months of the year, and to banishment to Macao 
for the other six months, would undoubtedly take alarm at 
the ingress of indefinite numbers of unconnected English¬ 
men from Europe, and if it did not at once exclude tlrcnr, 
would soon be indiued to do so, by the disorders which 
would not fail to follow, and which arc on the present li¬ 
mited scale of intercourse, prevented or palliated only, by live 
extreme caution and established usages of the Company’s 
supra-cargoes. Thus the trade would be entirely lost to tl^ 
country, and with it not only the export of a million of its 
manufactures annually, but a revenue of four millions, with 
the ficet of excellent ships now employed in that commerce, 
to the great inconvenience of the people at large, th« ruio of 
^rticuTar classes, and the complicated iojury of the state. 
The resort of American ships to Canton, without either 
hindrance from the Chinese or consequent disorder, affords 
no parallel to the case of an open trade from Great Britain 
and Ireland to China. Those Americans, few in number, 
carrying thither only silver, and carrying awav silk cloths at 
well as tea, derived their reception and protecuon very much 
from the oi^rly English Victory long established there, why 

have 
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enduM treatthWt from «f« Chinesfc gov^frnmctit, I * 
wbicli no reprwemative of His iVlajesty could <vibh^. ' Wc 
are'satisfied,'thircfbre; rify L<}^j jVi^ovisioni'-Will 

■ t»e in»fo<liJcod mio th« h6v Cfjiarter, 'aSwittofirdually smjVc 

■this greaf branch oFtradi tl) the Gortt|raDy anti the nation, 
in the inanneT'H''hits hiiherio-heeti chidy^. • ’ ■ ’ 

4;) ' thW hhsehralian-fcu^t t> 

rim thus: 'Rift prowstiibn ought tt)hc accAltedlo; \sii:!i 
the resersjrtlbA, ^«?scr,''thaf file CioverrinjWt.s’hrJhdi.i 
■" OOght to hetc4ffic<^dl'roin’'nMlfin<rany alteiatihu itr tfle 
rates of ilw ifrttics iiinctiontiihy tlttraSWiiofitirt in'Enl^aiTd, 
•or thet they may heresficf sanction. - 'mq *. i 

f^'tk'.e 5.) Toiht ct^iwSrMon Vih Vc'‘tvi5h it 

■fb he aAfrii, that ilte Company shaHfeyc a-fair'pWe# for all 
■file saltpetre they shartf.soppfy t'ythp'GoVftfiiTHerit.'■ ' * ■’ 
fjifthlt'h,) As ^onfiTWiptiOt of^ht pfiyafe'Warcli: to 
awl frbm India 10 the poft’ of Eotidt^ti if ah Wrtitle 'of et- 
>iefitial impoitance oriIW'Wliole bf riie,pnescOt tjawtiph^ rq- 
voir ing the safety of the Gplni«ihy'i it ibay Wexjledienr, that 
tve state somewhat'fully rtw viAous ahd coimiilcrj- 

tions on irhich Ihe Broprfey hhdl nelfesfi^W'tKfe mifasnre 
fest. Tltcse considemibhi re&fe |o tlic‘‘iAifeCT’ntSiildijk, 
imavoidrfldy, from t/tfr of'the’Cnyitifenyj %Hiyilw 
pblitfdal, as well as cbmtthtrctiiV 'piifriwsef,''h i* 
to, prfiwrveV ftdwi fhd’ttw Of-thi latW'i*‘|l)^‘yEx}tlt!ng fJj;hts 
of intliviJo^s'; did tohVefiwncy of tm rfc-cjtp^artamJn of 
IhfHan tcrtnMbdifidf'j'mW* the sccbrlty-of ithe Wmhlie re- 
rehtid, ‘ ‘ ■'■■'■ ' ••'■ -■ : . •'■ 

Prdth' dife'fifst Jftsfittl|l8h’of the Eiftifiidia Company, 
they hare used the port oCEojidoir billy t iirttl 'dilt''pfactkc 
selling jth^r impofii'^ 'piobllc auciibti .onIyj*'» aWb af- 

ihOTtcoevgl' Vfithflitr'CotrifiSiny-, ' " ’ “ 

■ Tfieniiitl#' Wfii'cli-dicBtfll'w first’ of'these'faractieetis 

blfitlbm’f jjffle the; btffcr fb 'V ^ 

mofir fiedeysafy. '■ I^feffhfS? bdi§aii>i^ iihd tfSScieiriB m;iHv 
ihdiViiid^ii’ and'ftomfliiyliB flavr'tiyCfi^^RieWd'^^'Ai ^lea 
of the ihntofrt'iif the CpiMMiyi-' hhif'wat^^Jdbjcf 

'tbti'SJ be' opeh fi}f“ffnlui^orif'»mpditj5biS,^OT 4bi»*:!* If 
tfodia be ihipcisfbte'^e ’hoiiiiesi corfd %f’jiluifViiy,' 

■hd the rertTiAiift'v'w it t6. ^^iHl'bte'cnbiiifc to 

tleMfcty’thf; OfenlideMe' drfhf?'^Bl^iIet<»liI‘'iiihd'the 

.tfie in fleets’' 

at sfekfe! 'j)ani«;, 

ifttt'tbe^F’sh(ibld* 48 b'''’nif’biily tit 4ti<c<I‘sfttens, and' 
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public, which woujd afford the opportunity to buyeis 
to resort from all parts, foreign as well as domestic, to those 
sales. 

In the ninth pnd tentli years of King William the Third, 
the Legislature interposed to prohibit the sale of F.ast-lndia 
goods, otherwise than by public auctioit; and in the nexr 
■year of that prince it was also enacted, that East-India 
goods should be sold only in London. Thus the law at 
present stands. 

The immediate object of the legislature, in these enact¬ 
ments, appears to have been the security of the revenue, 
then appointed to be derived from the customs laid on 
Indian goods imported : And nothing so eflectual could be 
devised for that security. To bring the imp >rts to one 
place; to have them lodged under 'the keys of the Govern¬ 
ment officers ; to have them sold publicly, in the presence 
of those officers; and,-'hnally, to iuve the duties, thus 
carefully ascertained, collected through the medium of the 
Company, with hardly any charge: the whole of this 
practice is the most complete provision that can be imagined, 
against defect, fraud or expense, in realizing this brancli of 
icvenue to the public. 

But if this was material in the time of King William, 
when perhaps the revenue from East-lndia goods, inclu¬ 
ding China, did not exceed Ji’ioo.ooo, how essential must 
it be at present to the State, -when that revenue exceeds four 
millions ! 

With all the care now taken, and when London is the 
only lawful place of importation, it is well known that 
teas, shawls, silks (prohibited, for the encouragement of oar 
Own manuffictures), and other articles, are at the present 
time, to some extent, smuggled on shore from the East- 
India ships, notwithstanding the penaides of the law ; and 
when, in addition to the legal penalties, the offending par¬ 
ties, if the Company’s servants, are liable to farther nnes 
and muWts on all iUtcit trade. But dre hope of evdtiing the 
heavy duties will ever continue to operate on persons, who 
look no further than tlieir own immoliate protat or conve- 
xiience. 

Every deviation fiom tte established usage would so far 
destroy its simpiidty and effSciency, and open the way to 
abuses. Suppose the importations to be allowed to go only 
to one otttport, a new establishment, new expemtv, new 
,irouble, would be created, and a channel oioueu for smug- 
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gling, fraud, and abuse. What would it be, then, if se¬ 
veral ouipoi is were opened foi the landing and sale of In¬ 
dian and Chinese goods ? 

But this Mill $u|>pascs the Compar.y, cither for itself or 
for private naders, to be the only medium of iniiw.taiion. 
If, however, ail individuals vs'erc to be allowed to import, 
and into all tho ports of the Un.icd Kingdom, especially if 
it wcie allowed to employ ships of small buithen, which 
drawing liuic witter, could run into obscure ports in the re¬ 
mote parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, wIiere*woulJ 
be tile practicability of any safe control ? Legions of Cus¬ 
tom-House and Excise ufTiccrs must be appointed, at a very 
great expense ; and after all, where the duties are so high as 
tlicy arc, csp.xialiy on the articles of tea, silk, ina fine 
rmislins, smuggling wi:lw>ut end must he expected. If pri¬ 
vate ships were allowed to go to the Eastern Islands, they 
coidd find means to procuic tea ; and if also allowed to re- 
tuin tn die outports, smuggling in that article would be by 
fur the most giiniag trade. 

At jircsi nt the duties upon East>India goods are collected 
and paid in Londo^at a very small expense to Govern. 
mr ni, and to the fulT extent to which they ought to be paid. 
■J’iiis follows, because the value of the g<H«K is ascertained 
by competition at tlic Company’s sales. Were every port 
to have us India House, where would be this general lom- 
petition ? The same goods which pay lltc duty valwm, 
would be liable to one amount of duty at Fowt y, to another 
at Dublin, to a third at Port Glasgow; ail diftciing from 
each other, and from that paid at London. There would 
be no remedy for this inconvenience, wliatcvcr may he said 
by interested persons to the conttary. The cndli ss v.irieiy 
of Indian commodities, rcudcis it tinpossiblc that they .should 
generally pay wliat arc called raitd duties, of so iiiut h per 
piece, orsf> much |>cr yard. i*cpper may pay a fixed suni 
by the |M>und, and sugar by the fiondicd weiglit; but the 
stape anicle of piece-goods, aiul many others, must ever 
be rate*! bv the value, quantity being ni> just criterion. ' 

It thereftx-e follows, from what La* been above obsei ved, 
that were the trade to be carried to the outports of the United 
King<loin, ibe revenue drawn front Indian grxxls must be 
greatly diminUllcd, and the cltATgO cH collecting it greatly 
incnaucd. 

Let jt be ..next inquiied, what would be the cfF ct of 
such a ch^ge on tUllcrent interests; the persons already 

K * poSsessud 
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possessed of valuable property employed for the Indian 
iiadc, tire exporter* of India commodities from this coun¬ 
try, and on the East-India Company itself? 

The City of London, in tlicir corporate capacity, as con¬ 
servators of the Thames,’ and all classes of persons in the 
metropolis, who are engaged in the building and outfit of 
ships, in the carriage, warehousing, sorting, buying, and 
selling of the Company’s goods, have also a direct interest in 
the pru*en)t discussion. 

'J'he East-India Dock Company have likewise a very 
great and obvious interest in keeping the Indian trade in the 
Port of London. 

AVith respect to die re-export trade in Indian commodities, 
at least three fourths of the imports from India h ive hitherto 
been for tlic supply of the continental markets. The foreign 
hu^xrs repose confidence in the regularity and publicilv with 
which tiic Com]>any’s sales are conducted. VVhen the tiade 
■was solely in the bands of the Company, the paiticulars of 
tlrcir cargoe.s were published immediately on the -arrival ot 
the sbl|)s, and distributed ail over the continent. Notices of 
the quantitie.s to be sold, and periods of n^, were also puh- 
hshed for the like distribution. The sales of each descrip¬ 
tion of goods were made at stated peiiotis, twice in the year. 
I'he buyers, of course, knew the state of the market at the 
lime of coming to tlie sale, and the purchases were made un¬ 
der an assurance, that tio more gootls, of such description, 
would be disposed of before the next sale. Hence they had a 
certainty of the tnaikel for six inombs. This established a 
solid coiiiidence, which very much benefited the sales. Such 
confidence has, no doubt, been much weakened since 1793, 
when private persons were partially admitted into tlie trade. 
'I'lic chief object of the private trader bejng, as it alway.-i 
must be, to obtain prompt sales to meet the payment of bills, 
East-India goods arc frequently resold, while they remain in 
tlie Company’s .warehouse, merely by a transferor vouchees. 
The goods, when so .sold, will produce from five tc; ten |>er 
cent, inore^than when in the hands of individuals. Tins is 
particularly the case as to drugs, which ate suliject to great 
adulteration.. , 

The confidence diat has been «Uertained of the Compa¬ 
ny’s regularity and friir dealiog hai been such, that the fo- 
leign buyers have given th«r orders to their coricspondents in 
Eondup, OH die merely of the descriptive marks; and 
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piKiJs, on their arrival on the Continent, ficqiicntly pas* 
ihtuugh vaiious hands, before iliey are tiiially uiipackol. 

.By the moilc propot^il, it is to be fc»a-d the foi'-ign buyer 
will cease to be at any certainty as to his purchases and the 
<|uaiity of the commodities, and this inav, eventually, lead 
lorcigtK-rs to look directly to India, for the.supply that has 
Litlicrto iK-en furnished through the medium of this country, 
I'o s(>cak now of the eifoers of the proposed change upon 
the interests of the Company. And first, with respect to the 
Kast-]ii<bu trade, pro|K:riy so called, as contradittinguished 
f ;«in the imports from China. If the mode ot’ private sale 
of Indian gooils in every town in tlic kingdom wcie intro- 
duced, would not the stated and the public sales, to which 
the Coinjiany are restricted, be continuaity anticipated, and 
consequently tire supply of the foreign markets Ik; so also ; 
though on tnc whole, these markets could not take off more f 
Could tlicHC sales, then, secure a general assemblage of 
buyers ? Could it be reckonal upon, that the Company’s 
goods would go off, as they usually have biilicrio <}onc, at 
tiie sales ? Could the prices (le expected to iiuieinnifv tlic 
Company, when the market shouki Iks lowered by tlic ner.es- 
siiy or impatience of piivate iiii|«rters ? Could tire realtv,a. 
ti<,i), m money, of tlic Company's Indian imports be de- 
iwiided on: that realization, so ntcessary to the finances of 
the Company ? and if not, how could the cuncucy of tlicir 
affairs be preserved ? how could tliev [lay for exports to 
India? how could they inaintaiti the fleet of siiips they now 
employ in their Indian commcicc ; a fleet so iicccssaiy for the 
transportation of troops and stores and warlike set vices in 
India ? And if the Company’s Indian commerce failed, and 
so much of the Indian impoi's wete ti jiisfeired to mitjuu'is, 
what must become ot niany of the Company’s wiurfs, ware 
houses, and other articles of dead stock, formed at a vii't 
expense, in con,(:quen « of this Indian trade? And "beif 
would be the bineht to the nation liy dw change ? Would 
it be aiiy thing else but transferring to BristoT, Ltverjiool. 
Ciiasgow, and Dublin, that which London now has? 
Would it be really any accession of lieneht to the empire at 
large ? And what, to look towards India, would be the 
etttct of an unlimited trade from the otitfiorts of Great Bri- 
taiti and Ireland to all tliose regions ? Would it be possible 
to enforce the regulations which His Majesty’* Minister* 
think absoiateiy aecxisary, for imcvcnting su uncontrolled 
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iniercoursc with the East, atnl for averting the evils that 
would ensue from it ? 

These questions, to add no mere, ought to be very clearjy 
and satistactorily answered, bciore so a ti>an;’(’ r at¬ 
tempted, before an order of tl ings tliat has subsi.MCu so long, 
and done so well, is subverted and destroyed. If great and 
aiidtlen innovations ought, at ail tin.es, to be regarded with 
Caution and distrust, surely ought those in parricv.lar, which 
arc proposed by men for their own immediate advantage. 

But what arc tlie arguments with which the niercliants 
of the outports may be supposed to enforce their claim ? 
Natural right;—the freedom of trade; allowing every 
man to carry on bis own business in his own way; tlie> 
0(1 mn of the principle of monopoly; the disadvantage 
with which they w-ould cany on the trade, if they were 
obliged to ■bring back their ships to London, instead of 
ihcir own ports; the disadvantage to the country con¬ 
sumers. 

I'o ail this it may be replied, that supposing the whole 
true, are these arguments of weigitt and value sufficient to 
overturn the present long cstabhsiied system of the Com¬ 
pany, and to endanger so large a portion of the public 
revenue.^ ^sto the arguments from natural light, dec., 
such arguments must always be limited by considerations 
of practical good. Tlie only practical arguments tliat 
occur in favor of the oiitport'^, are tlie advantage to the 
Inercbants themselves and to the country consumers. Now 
what is the amount of this advantage ? Let it not be 
forgotten, that at present it. is protilcmatical, at least, 
whetlu r any great Indian trade can be csiahl^licd by the 

f irivatc merchants; that, at any rate, the eiiief part o( 
ntlian goods imported into Lngbnul is intended for ic-e.\- 
portatiou ; that Londuii is the iitie.st port and mart for the 
foreign trade-, csjieeially since the ^Varehoiising Act; 
that there is really little consumption of iiulian goods in 
the interior of this country; and tliat if no great accession 
of trade should be bixiugiit to the country l»y the private 
merchants, then they will have sacriticed the existing sys¬ 
tem, without obtaining evea. the object for whicli the 
sacrihee was made. 

It may pcrhjips lie said, that tte Hudson’s Bay Company 
ha.s pulilic .'all s, and that yet there are sales on account of 
individuals of the same arfacles the ('ompany import. 
But this will form no parallel case as to pm Companies, 

nov 
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Bor is there anv great question of rcvrmie eo:K:crrH!<L 
The only article impoitixi tiv the llnds.in’s Bay (btnjMinv 
fun. 'i'lic xies of tins ortich-, on private account, are 
also hv atictK n, and it is heheveil conliin'd to l^xidun. 
Thi- whole u t omiwralively a small atlliir, and can be of 
DO rvtif'ht ill tlie inTsciit (piestioii. 

l-(n!ii the V. hole, tlcTdore, it seems most certain, that 
on MU ii slender grounds, with rospeei to advantage (and 

a. h .linage as before iiieiituiiied nolt t > be taken from 
London for me omptirc.!, wislt so Inile certainty ofesfab- 
lislnng anv great irado to or from India, with such imtni- 
neni iia/ard to ilie Kast • Itnli i Company and to the reve¬ 
nue, It would be eontoirv to the prudent poht;v which 
this nation has generally observed, stud most unuiseiii 
itself, to veinnre upon .so great an innovation, some, of 
the ertects of whtofi were p noted out to the I’rosident of 
the Board of (/'omnnssion 'IN three years ago (priineil 
papers, page 30), cifects, whieh, by Ins silence, he serenis 
to have adiuho'd: an.I, in a word, it luuv In; appre- 
h n l.'d, that they w.oidd amount to the dosiruciion of the 
Coiiijji-iy’s In ii.oi trade, their (ndiun commercial e«iah- 

b. lcneits, t!i'll- Inl'.m slrpput^', and finally leave llio 
< ’h; ia ni'> > in.ilv so lusalatt'd and unsupported, as to bring 
thit .d, ), at lerigih, to its fall, and with it, the whole 
faitric of the. C'oinpanv, and tlie great reveour now so 
easily realized through ns incdinm; nor can it be at all 
tlonb'ed that, in Midi case, the China trade would also 
be lost to tlie nation. 

Jt is not ivrolcvant to tliis siihjcet to advert to a passage 
in the history of the Dii’clt liast-liidia Coinpanv, under 
the year 160* ' Tie pinraliiv of Kast>India partiier- 

“ sfiio , . sjcietie--, nt tins time, forinwi in iioliund, 
“ v' uting niueh disorder an ! da-iniig in that commerec, 
*' Uii* Sta*es-(7i. ‘ral sunim •:ied before them the Direc* 
fi'fs of al! tiuist Ciunplines, and obliged them to unite, 
“ for ttie future, j ttgoa.', to which United Com|>aiiv 
“ the states gratiteti tlie sole commerce to Kavt-India 
“ for twetny-oun yens from the 20ili March lt>02.'' 
Thr>v ha.l, in eonse jiience, s.tveral Chambers ol East- 
In lia€oni;n‘'vee in U f.land, as Amsterdam, Middlcburgh, 
&e. but they we e nil under one united Direction.* 

(/rtide 

* See Anderwn's Commerce, end Mecyherw.i’i Ainwh of Coin- 
merce, un.Jer l60i*. 
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[Article I.) la the time of King William, tlic Com-i 
pany were allowed five per cent, on the private-trade. 

{Article 8.) Many remarks made upon the sixth article 
will also apply to this, which might have properly form¬ 
ed a part of it. We need, tlicrefore, only observe here, 
that the permitting of ships to sail from the outports, will 
go very materially to injure the interests of those who 
were let into tire Indian trade by the act of 1193 ;—to 
increase the danger of colonization abroad ;—and of in¬ 
jury to the revenue, by smuggling, at home, as well us 
anotlicr danger to be noticed in the next article. 

[Article iO.) It is not only to all our Indian posscs- 
•sions that the exportation of military stores ought always 
tp be prohibited, but also to the numerous islands in the 
Eastern Seas, inhabited by a viiKlictive race of people, 
who may be ready, not only to buy warlike stores, but 
to engage Europeans in their quarrels, and the sailing of 
ships from the outports will certainly increase the danger 
of these evils. 

[Article II.) The existing law, as to piece goods, 
enables the Company to coniine the importation of that 
article to sltcinselves. They have never availed theui- 
selves of this privilege ; but yet it may be proper to 
continue it, because “ the regular and constant cqipluv- 
“ meiit of the manufacturers, under the existing system 
“ of local managcineiit,” -is a matter of conscciueticc, 
not likely to be otherw'ise so well guarded, and that great 
imporlutiuiis of piece goods w’ould operate against the 
home inanuf.ictures, whilst a smaller select importation 
would be useful. 

(Article lii.) There is a new reason for the same 
restriction in favor of the Company in the article of 
raw-silk, because such a general competition is now to 
be opened against them, and bexaiise they have, at great 
expense in a long course of years, by means of their own 
establishments, brought the raw^piik of Bengal*, which 
they export, to a high state of jxirfection ;—^and if that 
article IS Iclt to the competition of individuals, who w id 
olteii have to resort to the agency of indolent natives, the 
quality of the article may be expected materially to fall, 
and the silk manufacturers of this country to be much 
worse supplied than they are at present. 

It is proper to add, on this subject, that llte restriction 
in favour of the Com.viiiv, in tin- arthde of piece goods. 
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is Ity no menus of tfic raloe it was at first, tlip deffi^iKi 
lor timt Indian staple being now greatly dlniiiiislied in this 
conntrv. 

f ArUcIt’ 11,1~Lor<l Melville lias observed, on ilio rea¬ 
son' whit li in- airprelionds bad inlluenet'd tlie (.'onrt, in 
priipn'iit T 111,0 !,iii|(' t)f It'ssllian font linndred ions slioiild 
not lie all'iwed t'i'ailto India, tb.ii “ tbon^h entiiled to 
“ do;- con' .b'SMtion, ibey do tiol appcai io be suflklenfly 
“ s’.r: n > tn jieiifV tlie ])io[Mised nsliieiion, or ibe iiuk- 
“ injj itisiinction, im ibat r('S)ieei, between ships trad- 
“ iiig to the Kast-iii.iies and to otbei ci unlries;” it is 
thtrefore dei'tncd iiecessiry to ibseuis the propu.iiuoii 
niore at 1; ngib. 

In f’canniiing the subject of ilto 'ixtii proposition, tb« 
facility wlileli small slops would e.tlbrd to 
were the outports opened for the disj>os.il of tin: liome- 
ward cargoes, iias already been considered. In further 
sujtport of the foniteenth proposition, resjicciing the 
lo.ist Size of ships tiial should be jKnniilted to go lo Ititiia 
on neeonntof indiviiktals, ttie practice of the India Coni- 
)).tny, in the early jwrt (if their inlercoiir.ie with the Lust, 
might beaddneed, for Ihcv soon di opp'ei the Miiaiiei'clasi 
of stiips (or one of live linniircd tons ; but as lhi> co iiiiry, 
in its improved slate of navigation and eon.meice, lias 
lew stiijis of that bnilUcn, except those einpinycd i>v tins 
Kust-lndia Coiiipany, the liniitnie; of 'hips in be now em- 
ptoyed 111 the private-trade to In na to four Imndrcd tuns, 
w'lis ‘upoosed to a.d'ord facility lo the nio.si respeetabla 
imnses, to heiieiit by tlie proposed cnlarecinent ot the 

llul'c, 

f.vciy one will admit, that tlicre is more of respeeta- 
bil 'v 111 liiR larger class of sbip' ; and lies eireninstance 
di');i!d n,)t altogether lie lost sight of will) the inhahilaiil^ 
of linii.t. 'I’he iliiprc.iston oi the siipei loritv of our ma¬ 
il'line Mpength to timt of oilier natiims, and particularly 
ol the Americans, whA sfc- h i!ie sann* language, and 
wild navig.itc lerv sniad ve,„..is to and from tt»e ports of 
the K.t't, should be kept alive; and, us a reason of Stale, 
sbonk! have its due wv ight in tlie considcriitioii of this 
untijoct. 

It rs not only the respectability of the fhip tlitit siionld 
be attended to, but liicreis also a degree of rc'peciabihty 
and responsibitiiv ait.acbcd to the oliarncier of tin; coni- 
Waiider and of the ofinm, ('it whom there is a greater 

cstjb!ii!init.nt 
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establishment in the larger ships). Their information in 
pre-eminent, particularly in those essential articles of 
nautical science, the variation and the lunar observations 
ill the navigation of the Indian Seas, and to and from 
thence. By such men, a better discipline is estiiblished 
jn those larger ships which suit them : the ships arc ;ilso 
better armed, and less liable to capture, than vessels of 
the smalier class. The length of voyage n-ijuires, not 
only superior etjuipmeiit and a stontiT vessel, I'ot in or¬ 
der to guard against contingencies of every kin !, subor¬ 
dinate officers and the.ir assistants are indispensable ; be¬ 
cause, in the event of the tleath of the principal oilicers, 
the knowli dge and skill requisite to supply their places, 
especially in cases of emergt'ncy, could be derived iVoiii 
no Ollier quarter. Small vessels cannot have these, neces¬ 
sary advantages; an observ.ition wliich applies, more 
particularly, iu such jtctly officers as cai peiitei s and caulk¬ 
ers, ill rcspi cl to matters tliat coii'i ru the hull of the 
ship, and to nadicalmen in respect to the crow. 

It has been found by ex|)erlen(;e, that larger ships can 
be navigated at a less rate per Ion than small ones : liciirc 
one of tour hundred tons wdl require loss rate of freight 
than two of two hundred tons ; a point of < eonoiny in 
the conveyance of goods, which is not to be disregarded, 
even in a national view;. As India is concerned, the 
smaller vessels will multiply .a description of persons in 
the ports and tbrougliout the country, whose conduct 
may Jiave serious ctK-cts on titc peace and quiet of the 
Asiatic Governments, from the causes before mentioned. 
The minor ports throughout the country w'ill a linit of an 
intercourse and connexion hetwocn Knropcans and the 
natives, which the vigilance and power of our Govern- 
ments cannot discover nor control. 

The ships employed in private trade should be con¬ 
strained to navigate with a certain number of Europeans 
outward, so as to prevent, cs much as possible, the intro¬ 
duction of native seamen to this country; and hence, for 
the sake of humanity, a surgeon becomes a necessary 
person, the employment of whom may well comport with 
tlie size of ships of four hundred tons or upwards, but 
not with those of two hundred and fifty or less. If the 
health and lives of seamen bo thought of coiisequcnee to 
the State, the larger class of ships should certainly be. 
preferred. If the present superior class of West -1 ndia 
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«iup{>ing are of four to fivu liu;Kl:ed tons, where the pas* 
sage is not more tlian six weeks, it apjjcars at least a< rea¬ 
sonable, that those employeii in an fcast-Indian voytige, 
whicli may last many months, should be equally ojuqie- 
tent and formidable'as the running ships, and not stand 
on a scale beneath those of the first class upon Lloyd’s 
books, so that tlu' premium of insurance upon the good* 
shipped may be kept at the lowest possible rate. 

Vy'benevcr such enlargemcnis, as inav iiniuce the sub- 
jt’cis Ilf this country to embark very luge properly in 
the Indian trade, sliall be opened lu them, it must be 
liiulilv expedient that, for su. li lime at ie.iH as may be 
xnllieient for the return of one voyage, tin; inmost pos¬ 
sible Ki'ciiniv, which the LeiP'laliire can deviM', sliould 
be provided, in order to check sucli Imzardons adveiimros 
as miglit otherwise be carried on in any descviptioii of 
vessel, or under the conduct of characier.s not snflii ieiuly 
respiin;,ible, and at the risk or cost of the uiiJer-wnier 

If an honorable eominerciai iincri nurse wnli India be 
llic ob|i.f t, sueli wholesome reguialions will promote it; 
blit il speenlations of mere chance oiitward and siimg- 
gliiig lioiiKovard, siniulil be in ilie contempielion of any' 
udvemurers, protection to the, fair tiail'T, to llie I'-tM- 
Iinlia tsimpany, and lo the revenue, Can onlv h • SC( iired 
by some tllicicnt law, res|M'cHiii' the size of the ships, 
and iliinr eonsequent equipment in stores and loi'.e, under 
the cimJiRt of able and responsible ooimii.cnlers and 
crews. 

{.irliiic ICJ 'I'lic rcgiilatiou''. I'rnpo.sed witli respect 
to Lascars, are onlv iulenile l lor a tniio rif war. No 
Lanai's s'.iouId be bioiigiii to this comiuy in a time of 

f.Ii'lith \$.J The existing rei’iilatioiis, as to ingress 
an 1 seillenii'iil of uiihcciised l uinpcalH into the (ioin- 
pain ’s es'aliii. liiiRlits .irnl ll'|■|•;to|•|l•;, lo be conlimied. 
No llritisli Mib) Its to be allow id to settle in any country 
within the (..oinpany’s Ian.is, and not under tli' govern¬ 
ment of I ho ( imip.iiiy, 

(Arthh' ly.d 'I'be King’s forc'.'s, inaitit.iioalile by the 
Coinpaiiy in Iialiii, not to exceed fifteen tlinn and iin n in 
ttll; and tli.s number to lie reduced, as tuay be foumi 
firai ueahlo. 

(Arlulc 20. J If the propostion made liy t.h'- Com¬ 
pany, to be Icjiicefjiili c'.iaroed yj much per regmi'-'iil of 
t 2 ii gtvtin 
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a given force, or so much per man, be «ot adopted, we 
shall be glad to receive any spccitio proiKisition, for 
putting upon a dear and equitable footbg the adjuatmeut 
of account* between the Pay Office and the Company. 
By any such arrangement, we cannot doubt, that, at 
least, tlio intricacies of the present mode of settlement, 
hlterty unsatisfactory as it is to the Company, will be got 
rid of, even if the expense should not be diminish^; 
blit will it, for example, admit of any question, whetlier, 
when the Company have been charged, as they ically 
have been, with the expense of an entire recruiting 
company at home, as constantly raising recruits, and 
whilst, in many instances, the recruits so raised have 
been sent, not to India, but to other quarters, the re¬ 
cruiting company having also been at dl times available 
for internal service, it can come within die etjuity of tlie 
121 th clause of the Act of 179 ^, or , ever could have 
been intended to charge the expense of such comjxtny to 
the Indian territories f Or is it just, tliat the expense of 
the colonel of a regiment, employed either at liome or 
on the Contiuent, or jicrliaps on a furlough staif appoiiu- 
Bient, should be partly cliarged to the East-Iudia Com¬ 
pany, and his pay be drawn from them ? As ail parties, 
therefore, agree in the propriety of an alteration, the 
sooner it is made the better. 

(Ai lkle 21 V The Court of Jiirectors have already 
objected, and must ever oljeut, to the arbitrary mode 
adopted bv a Cunnnittee of the House of Commons m 
1805 , for th<3 settlement of the demands of the Company 
on Government. We think it a clear and equitable prin¬ 
ciple, tliat the expense of captures made, and not re¬ 
tained by the Company, but transferred to 11 is Majesty, 
or by His Majesty restored to the enemy, should be 
■charged to the Public. 

The ordinary pay of the Company’s troops employed 
OB sttdi services, and especially in places out' of tiie 
■sphere of India, as in £gypt, sliould also be placed to 
account of the PuWic. 

On these grounds we beg leave to propose, that the 
balance of demands now made by the Pay Office on the 
Company, be set ofl', by the sums which they are yet 
unpaid for the capture of Cfeylon and the Moluccas, and 
for the cxpedittoii to Egypt. " Even then, the seajfment 
will be greatly to the advantage of tlie Public, as the 

Company 
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Company haTC made good to the Pay Office a anmea- 
crediiJg two miiiions, iu additioji to which they have, 
since tljc year ITDI, been charged for Kiiig'ji troop* 
beyond the number for whicli the law obliged them t^ 
pav, at the arerage anitual rate of about three tiioiiiiand 
firelocks, bciides the ofticers and serjeams requisite for 
that number of men. 

(Jrtklc 22 J As a snpplemctit to this article, the 
Court cannot help agaitt submitting to consideration, the 
earnest desire a»td hope of the Prt)prietorK to be ex'nn> 
rated, out of Uic general funds of the Company, from 
tiu! payment of tiic Property-tas. The diviilmuls of 
oliicr public Companies are thus exempted ; and it i* 
but a small cuQsuleration, in the immeiise eonvcnis of 
the Company, from which the Proprietors have, on the 
v. lnle, yet derived oiily the ordinary interest of mouey, 
ill return for ail the hazards their property has run. 

(Article 23.J 'I’lic dt bt of wliiclj ti»c Court of Direc¬ 
tors racaitt to s{x;ak in t!ie twi nty-third proposition, 
was the whole of the Imlian debt, part of wliicli, to the 
aniouiil of about seven miiiions, has been transferred to 
itijglaud. The observation of Lord Melville will eoindde 
with this proposifitin, and the. Court of Director* can 
h.ive no material ohjcclion to bis Lordship’s proviso, 
respecting llu; reduction of the bond debt at heinc to 
three miliioni; but experience has shewn the ineonve- 
nienec of eotilining within narrow limits, by parliamea- 
tary regulation, the amount of this debt. 

(Article 25.) Considering bow proitable it is, that 
private adventurers will desire to obtaiu a supply of the 
article ot tea, in order to be. smuggled into this eouiury 
and to foreign parts, and considering also the importance 
of not endangering the commercial uilerfoui sc now per¬ 
mitted by the Clanc.se to tl»e Britisii nation, through its 
long established organ, the East-lndia Company, it i» 
obviou", that effectual provision ought to be made, in 
*om'e mode or other, for preventing both these evils; and 
we sliall be glad to hear any'propositions which were in 
Lord Melville’s contemplation, or may be in your Lord- 
sliip’s, as more likely to suit that end than tlic .suggestion 
wc have oilercd. In the mean time, we feel it incum¬ 
bent u[K>H us to request your Lordship’s attention to some 
x<a}arlii.-on the question of admitting private ships to the 

Spice 
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Spice Tslands. Tbe debiand of ail Europe for the spices 
of the Moluccas is so limited, that one or two of the 
Company’s ships may import a sufficient quantity for the 
supply of it: the division, therefore of this supply among 
the Company and the Merchants in general of this coun¬ 
try, will leave so little to the individuals of the latter 
class, as to form no object worthy of long and distant 
eiiterprize ; not to mention, that spices are now rising up 
in crtber parts of the East, which renders these islands 
less important than they have been. The maintenance 
of the Molucca Islands, which produce no valuable com¬ 
modity but spices, occasions to the Company a heavy 
expense, and can only be compensated by a monopoly 
of their trade; and if private merchants are to partici¬ 
pate in that trade, they ought also to bear a proportion- 
able share of the charge of establishment in those islands. 
But the spice trade is not the most interesting considera¬ 
tion belonging to this question. If in any of the islands 
in the Eastern Seas, ttot belonging to the Company, 
British subjects were to settle, (a thing which the Com¬ 
pany, even if armed with legal powers, would find it 
difficult to prevent, after those seas should be open to all 
the ships of this country,) it would seem impossible to 
hinder them from obtaining, W one means or otlicr, a 
supply of the teas of China, for tlie purpose of being 
smuggled into Europe. That olyeet alone miglit be 
tempting enough to induce a settl imenl, where no other 
circumstance was sufficiently inviting. And if from this 
motive, or a concurreoce of others which might be sup¬ 
posed, a number of Englishmen were once to unite 
themselves in that quarter, whitber new individuals might 
continually resort, and whence, again, they might repair 
to all the ports of the Indian continent, it would seem 
scarcely practicable to preserve the efficiency of regu- 
lations formed, either here or by the Indian Gove-nments, 
for the excluaon of unlicensed persons from their ter¬ 
ritories. Such would be the danger, especially of any 
British settlement in tbe Eastern Archipelago, not sub¬ 
jected to the government of the Company; a danger 
very seriously to be deprecated: and even in those held 
by tlrem, as the IMoluccas, if they were open to all 
liritisli ships, it may well deserve consideration, whether 
there might not be some liability to danger of the same 

kind. 
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kind. On all these grounds it really seems admiahte^ 
British ships from Europe should not have acc^ 
to the Spice Islands. t, 

Having concluded our remarks upon tl>c propositton 
and observations hitherto brougiit under discUadon, wei 
next beg leave to suggest some other regulations, grow* 
ing out of the geiuriu subject now under consideration* 
and of our past corres|}on«{ence. These, we trust, will 
be found so obviously proper and necessary, as to rcN)uin| 
no enforcing argument. 

2&th Proposition. —That no ship shall , go from any 
British colony to the East-Indies or China, without tlw 
special license of the Company. 

27/4 Proposition. —Private »hi|M going from the United 
Kingdom to India to sail direct from tliat kingdom thither, 
and from India to that kingdom, without pursuing any 
circuitous route. 

28/4 Proposition. —Shi|)s going from this kingdom to 
India, not to et)gage in the coasting trarie of Iiidia, hut 
^o be permitted logo from one port of delivery of the 
original cargo, to another for the full discharge of it. 

We have the honor to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
{Signed} Hugh Incus, 

Robert Thornton, 
Jacob Bosanuuet., 
W. F. Elpiunstone, 
Charles Grant, 
Edwaru I’arrv, 
William Astell, , 
George Smith. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

&c. &c. &c. 

At a Secret Court qf DireciorSt 

Held on Tuesday, tlK aSth April tSil. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Correspomknee re¬ 
ports to the Court, that in consequence ofdie request contained 
in the minute of die aoth April^hich was communicated 
to Lord Buckinghamshire, the Chancellor of the Exchequ^ 
Bod his LortUiip favoured the Deputation with an interview 
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off Saturday, the 25th irfttent, at which Mr. Wallace was 
also pesent. 

At that meeting various points belonging to the present 
negbeiation were touched upon ; but the discussion mainly 
turned on tlie important question of permitting die .s!ii[,s of 
private merchants generally to import goods from India, 
at the ootpmts of the United Kingdom. The Deputation 
Urged every thing which occurred to them in support of the 
proposition of the Court upon this subject, as involving the 
essential interests of the Company; but they found, with 
regret, that the irhpressions which his Majesty’s Govern, 
ment had received respecting it, since the date of Lord 
Melville’s letter of the 21st March, were not in consonance 
with (he sentiments of the Court of Directors. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, and Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire, expressed their intention of communicating, in wri¬ 
ting, the judgment they had formed on the subject in ques¬ 
tion ; and Lord Buckinghamshire having accordingly ad¬ 
dressed a fetter to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
dated the 27th instant, tl»t letter is now laid before the 
Court. 


Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck¬ 
inghamshire to t^ Chairman and Deputy Chair¬ 
man, referred to in the preceding Minute, 

Gentlemen, India Board, April ifth \%\i. 

In communicating tn you the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
Government, after a full consideration of the several points 
wliicli have been brought under their view, in consequence 
of the conferences and explanations I have had with you and 
the Deputation, since I bad the honor of receiving your note 
of the 3,1 instant, it is unnecesmry for me to enter upon the 
discussion cf the Hints and Otuiei vations which hive been 
the subject of the cotTespomlence between die hte President 
of die Bcxird of Control and yourselves, as dir as those 
Hints and Observations have been sanctioned by the General 
Court. 

It was to have been expected, dot upon a question in¬ 
volving the various interests of so large a body k$ the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers o( the United Kingdom, as well 
as of the £ast-India Company, that consideralilr aiilcrenccs, 

of 
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of 0 {union should arise, and that reasons sirould be alleged of 
toffiiient weight, to suggest the propriety of revising any 
plan which inight originally have iKcn conceited. 

Under .sue!) an iniprcssiuii. Lord Mciviiie, in his letter of 
the 21st ultimo, dc.siied it to lie disiincily umterstoml, that 
public discussion, in the further ptogress of tlic measure, 
might possibly pioduce an alteration in some of tlu; details, 
os well as regulations of a different description fiotn those 
which were then suggested. 

You would, thcrctorc, not have been wholly unprepared 
for the communication made by me to the Chairman at a 
personal interview, when he was informed that the i<;pie« 
sentatinns which harl been brought before His Majesty’s C»o- 
venunent, since the puMication of the correspondcnct' already 
referred to, bad Jed them to entertain an opiniun, tliat they 
.would best consult die public interest, by not conhning tlic 
import trade from the Eiast-Tndics to the putt of London. 

The arguments adduced by you and the other nicnil e s <jf 
the Deputation, and which l^i urgt^ with much ability, 
and at considerable length, in your letter of the i 5 ih iii»tatit, 
have received tlie most serious attention of His Majesty’s 
Government; but 1 have to acquaint you, that although tiny 
think that the great inteicst of poltcy and of revenue, as well 
as of the Eashindia Company, will render it their duty to 
propose to Parliament, that the cyiisting TesttaiBt.s, icspect- 
ing the conKnercial intercourse with China, should continne, 
and that the exclusive trade In tea siimitd be preserved to the 
Company, for wiuttever term the charier may be renewed, 
yet that mey remain of opinion that the import trade from 
die East'lndies should not be confined to the port of London. 

They are not, however, insensible to the danger ami mis* 
chief which die revenue, as well as the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany, mighft sotfer, if under the cover of that trade, an 
iHkirceounerce in tea were to be succes,sfully carried on ; 
but thpy conceive, that regulations, both in indta and at 
home, ntay be to framed, as to guard against that danger, and 
tu pfotect die Company and the revenue, whose interests in 
this respect equally require such protection, from the cllwts 
trf 

In submitting, therefore, the propositions to Parliament in 
this dnpe, the Government are perauaded, tliat whilst they 
would thua be supportingmterescs justly entitled to public con- 
siderMion, would, at the sametime^ be purmingaemrse, 
caentiai to the colkotioB of a revenue of nearly four millions 

M sieiling. 
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Sterling, witlwut breaking in upon that system, under which 
ibe salutary provisions or the Commutation Act secure the 
people of the United Kingdom against any failure in the re¬ 
gular and constant supply of an article, which has become a 
necessary of life. 

In considering the terms proposed for the rene^l of the 
Charter, as tliey would stand, should the suggestions I have 
cooreyed to you in this letter be adopted, you will be sensi- 
bic of the high importance of bringing to a conclusion an 
arrangement in which tire interests of the Company and the 
nation at large are so deeply implicated, with as little delay 
as may be deemed compatible with a mature copsideration. 
and satisfactory adjustment, of the several claims and pre¬ 
tensions of the parties concerned. 

1 have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
{Signed) Buckinghamshire. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


LtfTTER from l}i£ Deputation to the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

My Lord, East-India Heuse, 291/1 April i8i2. 

The letter which the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man had the honour of receiving from your Lordship on the 
27th instant, was the day folbwing laid before tlie Court of 
Director.'., and engaged their most serious attention. It has 
again been considered by them this day, and we have now 
to submit to your Lordship the answer which they have 
instructed us to make to it: an answer which, from having 
before well reflected on the principal subjeft of your 
Lordsliip’s letter, delivers ilieir mature opinion, and as they 
presume to hope, in the least time po^ilde, being sensible 
with your Lordship that, in die present critical fieriod of 
the negotiation, all unnecessary delay is to be avoided. 

It i;. witli extrtfme concern the Court find, that since the 
publication of the cori'espiondence between the Presidoit of 
the Bbar.d of Commissioners and the Court of Directors on 
the moniciitous question of the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, lus Majesty’s Ministers have been fed, by the re- 
picscinations which have been made to them, ** to entertain 

“ an 
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“ an opinion, that they would best consult the public in» 
“ terest, by not confining the import trade from the East* 

Indies to the Po« of London,” and that dwy still hoW 
this opinion. 

Not liaviiig been made acquainted with the particulars of 
those repteseinatioiis, and having urged various arguments 
which remain unanswered, against the measure of opening 
tlte outports to the tiaJc from India, the Court, under the 
disadvantages of surh a situation, are imperiously Called to 
the consideration of the circumstances io which the Com¬ 
pany are now placed, and in which, according to the best 
judgment they can form, the Company would be placed, if 
the new Cliarier should open the outports of the United 
Kingdom to the rctiirns of the Indian trade. 

Whatever may lie thought, my Lord, by the merchants 
of this couiiti V, ot their right to enter into the possession 
of a trade, ticquirc'.l and maintained through long struggles 
and vicis,sitii;lc.s atimiiiciiseexpense, by the East-Indiii Com- 
paiiv ; a trade still intimately connected with ilie security of 
the vast c n pi re which the sane Company liavegaKicd, and 
administer fir the henclii of the nation at large ; the Coint of 
Directors .ic of opinion, that the sacriliccs they agreed to 
make of that tude to the public feeling, or if they may be 
pcimiiti'd to expicss their idea more accurately, tne public 
prejudice, were very large} and they y icldedto them undoubt¬ 
edly in a firm belief, not at that time discouraged by His 
Majesty’s Ministers, that the impovralions from UuUa would 
be confined to London, as wcU as that die exclusive privilege 
of the Cliina trade would be carefully secured to the Company, 
But the concessions frankly made by the Court of Directors 
and Proprietors, who regard themselves always as a part of 
the Public, and wish, as much a possible, to be in unison 
with it, have, it appear^ only encouraged farther demands; 
and if the tide of prejudice, of popular damoiir, of moK ex¬ 
travagant expectation and unbounded pretension, which have 
be^ more industriously than fairly excited, were now to 
termine the public counsels, not a vestige would remain of 
that great fabric, which has been reared in the course of two 
ccmuiies, uniting with commerce an imperial dominion, 
whicli would be diakeii to its foundation by the destruction of 
dm system which has acquired and preserved it. 

li IS no surprise, my Lord, jto the Court, though it it un¬ 
doubtedly a great consolation, that His Majesty’s Miniuers 
unite witn the “ great interests of policy and of revenue” 
M 2 those 
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those of the East-India Company, and that it mnst hence be 
tlieir oj)ject to continue the political functions of the Coinr 
pany, and the means which are necessary for .the maintenance 
of those functions. On this basis, the Court are liappy to 
have tite honor of meeting His Majesty’s Ministers, and to 
continue the present discussion. 

It is perfectly known, that for a series of years past, 
since tlie liuiian territory has been loaded witli an ini- 
mense political debt, the Coinpaiiv have derived no sur¬ 
plus from the revenues. They have carried on the cur¬ 
rency of their home aff.iirs, they have even aided tlie 
political concerns of India, and,- above all, they have 
made pood the dividends to the Proprietors from ilie 
prolils on tlteir commerce ; and, of late years, these pio- 
fits have been derived chiefly from the (.'hina trade. From 
the still existini' territorial debts of the C ompany, and 
tlie scale of their Indian expenditure, after all endeavours 
to reduce it, the Court of Directors have, no prospect of 
pecuniaiy acipiisitions, except tbroiigb the same medium 
of cniiimoree, for many years to come ; and, as already 
intimated, it is the commercial profits of the Co,npan\' 
which enable them to discliargc the politic.il functions 
assigned to them in the management of the Indian empire. 
Without this resource, or some C4(uivulcnt one, not within 
their power, the diviilends could not be continued, the 
value of the. stock would diminish, and liie Company be 
brought to a state of dissolution. 

It is the extinction, or material diminution of the com¬ 
mercial profits, arising chiefly, as we have said, from the 
China trade, that we apprehend from the opening of the 
outpurts to the returns of the Indian commerce. If this 
exunctinn or diminution were to take place, your Lord- 
^ip will doubtless agree with the Court, in admitting, 
that tlie fatal consequences they contemplate, would fm- 
low i and that, after going on a few years on the new 
plan, the Company woutiCbe so impaired in its reseutces, 
as to be inadequate to the important part allotted to it in 
tlie syrstem of Indian administratioh. 

When the Court of Directors Ihiis view the consequen- 
cerof ofiemng the ouliports, His M.\)esty’8 Ministers will 
not blame the anxiety with which they respectfully con¬ 
tend against that measure. . The duty they owe to tlieir 
Constituents, to their own characters, and to the Public, 
reqmres tlKOi) in such a case, to act with the greatest 

circum- 
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circomspectiOD, in order to obtain a reasonable asaranre, 
that the terms of tlie new Charter will l>e such, as will 
enable the Cotniianv to go on efficiently in tlie perl'ortn* 
ance of the political functions it h.-w hititerto dist harged. 

We do not appreiiend, my Lord, that there is any dif* 
fercnce in princijdc oh tl»e»c points, between llis Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers and tl>e Court of Directors. Tfaa main 
diiRrcnce, in respect to the question of opening tins out- 
ports, is as to the prattiical eflects of tltat meiisnre. It 
appeared, in the conference we had the honour of hold¬ 
ing with the Clunccllor of the Eicbeqncr and your Lord- 
ship, to he ins opinion, that checks could be devised to pre¬ 
vent an indefinite extent of smuggling U;a, ruinous to the 
f'oinpanv, which we fear from opening theoutporis to Uie 
Indian trade. We Itave already given many reasons fof 
thinking, that the practice of smuggling Would, in such 
ease, lie unconirolable. Those reasons, whielt need not 
be repeated hore, we believe it will be difficult f«Mr the 
parties most adverse to the Company to refute ; i>ut the 
subject being so import uil in tlie {tresont discussion, we 
beg leave to add a few more obsftrvaiions on it. 

It IS a fact notorious, that tea has been smuggled, by 
the wav of India, into this Country, even when tbeduty 
was comparatively small; wlxm the Indian import tratm 
was contined to eight or ten Company’s ships, and to the 
river Thames. Hotv much more, then, is smugging, 
beyond all bounds, to be expected, when the sliips shall 
be unlimited in number and size, and may resort to the 
uutpurts of England, Scotlaml, ^nd Ireland ? This 
practice would be much facilitated, because, in the nu¬ 
merous lilastem Islands, nut subject to any European 
power, where we have said tea might be brought for 
English ships from China, tiicre it no usage of clearing 
out vessels, or giving tfiem papers or manifests. It would 
theti)je be easy for them to break bulk in tlie passamhome, 
and i»they approached the co^is of Britain and Ireland, 
to put tea, as well as other articles diai^eable with duty, 
on board of ships and cutters, destined either fes the pbfts 
of the Continent, or tlie remote coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, on which, for a hundred mites togetiier, every 
where accessible lirom the sea, there is scarcely a custom- 
bouse, and where custoio-houses could not be sufficiend^ 
multiplied. Vessels of very small size being allowed ih 
the indiaa trade, they could enter iiMo ports and haya 

little 
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little frequented, and run goods to be carri.ed inland and 
there dispersed. In some of the nortiiern and western 
ports of tn6 United Kingdom, we hare heard that collu¬ 
sive practices between the revenue officers and the smug, 
glers are not unusual. If this i.s the case in respect to 
articles which pay a comparatively small duty, wh.it 
would it be, where the articles of tea and Indian goods 
w re in question ? Shijis might stop at intermediate 
ports for orders, and there smuggle ; as those bound to 
tin; Western coast, at Cork and Falmouth ; those to the 
eastern coast, at Falmouth and the Downs ; those going 
north about, on the Irish .and Scotch coasts. Ship:; hav¬ 
ing •.cvera! ports of discharge, would thereby olitaiii la- 
cilities in smuggling ; and the state of relations between 
this countrv and parts of Northern Fiiropo may bo such, 
as to alford the means of running goods into those parts, 
which, from their ))roximitv, m ly again be able to smug¬ 
gle the goods into our remote ports. In a word, wc are 
led to apprehend, tliat the means and the temptation of 
smuggling tea, when an unlimited trade is permitted to 
India and the Eastern Isjaiids, must he, in a very great 
degree, uncoiitrolableby an-.' cimeks wliicli His Majesty’s 
Government can, in such circumstances, interpose. Nor 
is it to be overlooked, that a class of Indian goods, styled 
in the revenue language prohibited, because excluded 
altogether, as interfering with the manufactures of this 
country, will, by all the openings which the new trade 
will produce, be every where unavoidably brought into 
use. It is true, that even if the return trade of India 
were confined to the Chaniie!, as wp proposed, smuggling 
might bo expected, but certainly, not, in our opinion, at 
all to the same extent. And had we conceived other¬ 
wise, the same objection we now advance against opening 
the outports, would have been urged against that en¬ 
largement of trade, in which the Court have acquiesced, 
and for the same reason, prevent the ruin of Com- ' 
pany; which did His Majesty’s Ministers apprehend, 
they would doubtleM, in eitherbase, have desired to pre¬ 
vent, even by refusing the required concessions to the 
British merchahtsi 

With tliese views, my Lord, deeply impressed on the 
minda of the Directdrs, acting as they are in a most 
responsiUe situation, is it too much .for them to expect 
aud to request, that they may be honored with the know¬ 
ledge 
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of tbo«o mcaii'i which his Majesty’s Government^ 
mav think ivoald be cfl'cctiial U> pr<!vent the practice of 
sinujr^ltttfT, under t!jc new circumstances, to any ruinous^ 
or oreai extent ?—could they have a reasonable persua-’ 
ion of the pr.tciiCiibihiv of sneh prevention, that would 
uiuloiil»ti'til V, so lar Ic'-'Cii their fears and the arguments 
on wliich tllcy now feel it their duty to insist. They 
hope not to he. inisiuuler-to(jd in this proposition, As- 
.--ured hoili of the desire ot ilis Majesty’s Atinisters, as 
well oti account of the ComiKiny as of the revenue, to 
{ireveiit siuuevling* and of their belief of the practical 
biliiy of donie so '; feeling also, as the Court do, the dc- 
licaev of seeiiiiiig to interfere in any of the revenue 
regulations of (ho eminent, they are yet so circumstan¬ 
ced, 111 tiie present critical conjuncture, as to (ind this 
enquiry most interesting to the cause of the Company. 

It is indeed true, that the I’liblie apjiear to have a 
greater concern.at stake here llian the Coinijany'. The 
Public may lose tiie greater part of a revenue of four 
million.s per annum, \milst the Company can havi? only 
to tlic extent of one million at liuzard. But then thia 
one million is all the Company’s certain income : if thi^ 
lu-e that, they lose the foundation on wliich tlieir cm- 
cicncy rests; unless, in the new arrangements,' somu 
other resource should be provided, which should secure 
the dividend to the Proprietors ; a provision which, un- 
rl.jubtcdly, would also materially affect the views the 
Court of Directors now entertain from contemplating 
the dangers of the Company’s China trade. And suffer 
Us, my Lord, since the assailants of the Company’s pri¬ 
vileges are so loud in representing their interests as those 
of the nation at largo, to add this remark concerning the 
national interest in the jircsent question, that if the re¬ 
venue of nearly four millions, now so easily collected 
from^tea, should fail, or fail to tJic extent of only two 
million^ oiner taxes must be fkid upon the Pobbe, to 
compensate for that loss; and whether the natiiMi will 
gam so much otherwise, by the proposed enlargements 
of trade, may be a serious question with those who have 
to decide on this innmcntous concern ; with us it is none. 
It may deserve also to be rccolleeted, that with tlie fall 
of tlie Company’s China trade will £ill the exports of 
wooiieos and metals, to tlie extent of a million anutiatly, 
by which the prosperity of the countie.s of Cornwall, 
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Devon^, Somerset, ^ Dorset, and Gl mceatcr, and Nor¬ 
folk jftiome measiirq, have been upheld, durmg the ajr- 
duods )^o|gle of ^liteen year? in which the country 
has'^cn'b«irat;ed 5 tue exoilLiit fleet of ships employed 
by the Compapy, with ‘‘.h *^he long, detail ol iiit. rests 
corfn^ttd ndth them, must decay ; whilit the nation will 
lose'hbat certain apd regular supply furnished bv tlic 
Comt iany of the article or tea, tut article, as your Lord- 
shifil db^fves, now become a necessary of life. 

Beiprc wft disiniss this topic, may wc be allowed to 
bring under your Lordship’s inspection a succinct view of 
the capital and interests concerned in the Indian and China 
trade from the port of London. 

. There arc about fourteen hundred commanders and 
oflfleers belonging to the ships of the East-India Company 
(betides the seamen, who may he about eight thousand). 
The tradesmen cnigaMd in the supply of the Compppy’s 
shipping in the riyer Thames are a^ut twelve thousand, 
ana the labourers employed in their warehouses are about 
three thousand. All these, with their familios and ilcpcnd- 
apts, making ah aggregate of upwards Of thirty th« isund 
persons, would,by the removal of the Indian trade from the 
pprt of London, be generally reduced to gre.it distress, 
and many of them become burthensome to their |>arislics. 

The capital liow employed in il»e Indian trade may bo 
moderately computed as follows. 

The Company’s capital stocK of jC 6,0O0,,OC!O, 
at the price at which many Proprieitors ' " ■ 

purchased, will amount to ' - - • -£10,800,000 

Capital in warehouses - - - l,000,00a 

Capital in ships - - - - ^ 3,800,^0 

Capital in dooks^ 4, V • -V ■V."c>- ■ ^ 

Capital of iodiridaaia in tbetMtrc^iil ^ ' 

be moderately estimated at • •£■ ' 't,000,000 

Thd trade ; 

duces, 9s wc l«v% toad’’o^Asiqii j^pea^ly ^ s&aefjfe 
an -itnnual revenue td' ^n' fonr'j 

milfioiwlSlerHng} /. 

froth the present'mt^'^ coltectnigv yie,4imea« mair,^., 
wetbmciive,’ be feiWlstt!^^ 
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itself, &nd the profits upon it, yield a farther sum of large 
amount to Governmetit; but the productiveness of the 
capital, in t!iis respect, depends wholly upon the solidity 
of the basis on which it rests. 

These, niy Lord, are the sentiments and observations 
which we are directed to communicate to your Lordship. 
The reficction upon them has, we trust, been mature, 
though the expression of them, in the shortest time 
allowed for the preparation of this letter, may require 
indulgence. But we are further specially directed to 
atld, that this is a concern of too great moment for the. 
Court to trust to its own judgment, or to act on its own 
responsibility ; the Directors have therefore summoned a 
General Court of Proprietors to meet on Friday next, 
wiien the correspondence witli your Lordship, including 
this letter, will be laid before them for their consideration. 

We have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
(SignedJ Hugh Inclis, 

Robert 'Lhornton, 
Jacob Hosanquet, 

W. F. KlVUINSTONE, 
F'dward Parry, 
Charles (^rant, 
George Smith, 
William Astell. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

&c. &c. &c. 


.if/a General Court of the United Company of Mer¬ 
chants of England trading to the Kast-Indies, held on 
Tuesday, the Sth May, 18 I 2 . 

Rcsolv^ Unanimou fy, 

That itfls Court has learnt with deep concern and sur¬ 
prize, ’hat His Majesty’s Ministers have been induced to 
change the view they first entertained of the propriety of 
confining to the Port of London the returns ol tue Trade 
to India, now to be permuted to ail British subjects.—That 
the measure of opening the Outports to vessels of all 
dcscriptious from India, comprehending in that term the 
Eastern Islands, appears to. this Court to be fraught with 
coiue()uenccsruiDOUtt«tbeCompany,andall the lung train 

N of 
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of ititere$t« connected with it; by removii^ from the Port 
of London the greater part of the Indian Trade, which it 
has hitherto enjoyed; by rendering useless many of the 
extensive establishments formed there for the Merchandize 
and Shipping of that trade, and throwing out of bread 
many thousands of persons who now derive constant em¬ 
ployment from it; by deranging the practice and frus¬ 
trating the end of stated Public Sales which are useful and 
important both to the Country and the Company, who are 
necessarily restricted to this practice; but, above all, 
by affording facilities for the Smuggling of Teas into the 
Ports and Harbours of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to an extent unlimited, and as this Court apprehend, un- 
controlable—That the consequences of this must be the 
destruction of the Company’s China Trade, their best 
source of commercial profit; the failure of their Dividend, 
the depreciation of their Stock, and unless a fund is pro¬ 
vided from some other source for the payment of the Di¬ 
vidend, inability on their part to continue to perform the 
functions assigned to them in the Government of British 
India.—-That if the constitution by which the Indian Em¬ 
pire is now administered should thus be subverted, the ex- 
ceilent system of Civil and Military Service formed under 
the Companj', and maintainable only by such a body, will 
be broken down, the tranquillity and happiness bf tlie 
vast population which that Empire contains, the Interests 
of this Country in Asia, and its Constitution at home, will 
be imminently endangered. 

That the professed object for which the proposed charges 
are to be made, and such immense sacrifices hazarded, 
namely, the Increase of the Commerce of this Kingdom, 
cannot be in any great degree attained; there being no 
practicability of extending materially the use of our 
Manufactures among the Indian people, the tonnage 
allotted by the Company, or aflbrdcd by Indj;~n Sliips 
in the management of individuals, for such exports, not 
having been fully occupied ; neither does it appear prac¬ 
ticable largely to augment the importation of prohtablc 
commodities from thence ; of all which the example of 
the American Trade to the East is a proof, British Manu¬ 
factures, which they could easily have procured, making 
;no part of it, nor the'nr returns exhibiting any new articles 
,of importance.—That therefore the Trade now enjoyed by 
the Compar^' and individuals will be the only certain trade 
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to which new adventurers c«i have recoorMj and<tJiu 
will be no addition to the Commerce of the Country, butoo- 
Jy a transfer from one set of hands to anotlier; so that, Old 
EsUblisbroents will be subverted, without substituting any 
thing equally good in their place; and to all appearance 
with great detriment to the Nation, particularly in the 
Defalcation of a large part of the Duties now collected 
on Tea, to the amount of Four Millions sterling per an¬ 
num ; for all whioli Defalcation, whether one, or two, or 
three millions, New I’axes must be laid on the people.-— 
That the Cause of tlic Company has been deeply injured , 
by prejudice, ignorance, erroneous assumption^, and of 
late by extensive combinations, and by unfair represen¬ 
tation, canvas, and intimidation—in all whicli tbe merits 
and rights of the Company, the Political Interests of 
IJntibli India, and of this Country as connected with 
them, have been left oat of sight, and the single object 
of the Extension of Commerce, an object too only of 
speculation, in opposition to past experience, is thngo¬ 
verning principle. 

This Court however confidently hope, tliat Parliament 
will not decide the fate of the Company, on the represen¬ 
tations and demands of private interests, but on just and 
conipridieiisive views of National Policy ; and the C'ourt 
nuist also believe that Ilis Majesty’s Ministers are too en¬ 
lightened and equitable finally to adopt any measure calcu¬ 
lated to destroy the commercial profits of tbe Company, 
and thereby to disable them from performing their political 
functions. Tiiis Court, tliereforc, entirely apjiroving, 
both of the firmness whicii their Directors have sii(;\vn in 
maintaining the interest of the Company, and of the man¬ 
ner in whicli they have, in the papers now produced by 
them, defended those interests, doth retoimm-nd it to 
them to persevere in the Negociation with His Majesty's 
Ministers upon the same principles; assured of the dc- 
terniinaiisn of this Court to support them to the utmost 
in maintaining the permanence of the Company and 
the National Interest, which are involved in tiicir sta¬ 
bility. 

Resolved Unanimously, That tbe thanks of this Court 
be given to liandlc Jackson, F-stp for his very luminous 
and excellent speech this day ; for tlie great zeal, ainlity 
%nd industry he has oa various occasions, and particularly 

on 
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on this, displayed for the honor and advantage of thii 
Company. 

Resolved Unanimously, That the warmest thanks of 
this General Court be offered to the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and Court of Directors of this Company, 
for their very able conduct in the Ncgociation with Go¬ 
vernment for the Renewal of the Charter; alike evincing 
the most luminous ideas of the best Interests of this Com' 
pany, and their most honorable conduct in the manage- 
tnent of so important a conbern. 

{SignedJ William Ramsay, 

Secretary. 


Piinced by Cos snd Baylis, No. 75. Great Qaeat Surer, 
UncolaVlno-FKlds. 
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IT IS a prartiri- aliiiusl uiincTsal witii writers 
1(1 t'tideavoiir to exalt tlie itnporlance, and iiiai^- 
iiify the ddheiilties of that particidar <idi" i f >u 
uhieh they happen to he employed. Whether 
It he tliat tliey liope, hy a timely mtimatioii of 
till iijstnietioii ami amusement which may he 
d» rived from their hook, toaftra< t the attention 
"t till- piihlie, (ir, hy a jiompoiis ennneiafion of 
liardsliip.s suriiioiinted, inirieaeies unravelled, 

• hhI contradietions reeoneiled, to ovirwlnlin 
llieir readtTs with astoiiishnn iit at tin fji^antic 
strenitth ofmimi whieh could venture on so trc- 
tnendoiis an mulertakinir, I knriw not ; hut ra r- 
tain it is, that s( ar« « lv a work now issues from 
the press, of vvhieh tiie first sentences are imt 
of the nature 1 have dcscrihed. 

-Now allliou^h this practice is heconic so jre 
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neral that, from a men; love of novelty, I i!ii.:lu 
!>('justified ill departing from it, and is, niun. 
over, so llioroughly understood hy the moiIiI 
tliat it has lost with every reasonalile man th. 
little weight vvhicli it may he supposed to lia\. 
once possessed, yet neilher of these coiisider.i 
tions has had any intlnenci* in determinin': iih 
towards the (course which 1 intend to pni'iit 
It is tlieii the mere love of truth (to whic'i, jo 
far as lies in my power, I am determined on all 
oceasions to adhere), which incites me to di 
dare that the snhject on wliich 1 projiose i 
offer a few observations, is neither the most m 
tereslinii nor the most important that can he imauoi 
i'(l. Although the subject be India, - India, lliy' 
inexhaustible store-house of all that is surpn/ 
ing, magniliceiit. and beautiful,—India, wliieii 
in whati'ver point of view it is considered, can 
not fail of exciting the deepest emotions in tin 
mind of every n llei ting man; and of which tin 
details appear to possess a kind of inlinilv. 1 
yet advance no such inagniticent jiretension^ 
At the sann- time I cannot help thinking that, 
whether we consider them as connected with 
the prosperity and power of our country men at 
home, or the happiness of our fellow subjects 
abroad, the atlairs of that empire are by no 
means undeserving our attention; more esjie- 



riall\ a< tliis tunc when the question of tin. 
tcncv\al of tin- Coni[»iin\'s c\clusi\c i»n\i- 
Ii s is once more to he agitated in I’arliu- 
inciit. 

1 here Is not, 1 hi li»'Vc. an) })<»int of c({nul 
iiii|iorlance willi this, wliich has heen triatcd 
wilh ( (jiial iiKlitVcfcncc; inir-an) of whic h the 
know h iliic of the jtnhlie at lar^e is so detec tive. 

I he lioennnnts from which alone the true utate 
of the cun-stiou (in all its h«-arin';s), could he 
as(’( i tained, are indortunatel) of so repnlkive a 
nia;.oiitndi‘ that man), who ha\e an inelination,- 
I annot spare time to make lhemseJ\e> masters 
ol their contents; wJiile, of tliosc to whom lime 
Is not wanting, how few can he expected, gratui- 
lionsl), to undertake a vo)age. ofiliscoier) ou 
O) honndless and unfathomahle an ocean? The 
I oiisecpienee has therefore heen, that anihitious 
and designing men have exerted tlieuisehes, hut 
li'O sneeessfully, to disseminate among the peos 
l'l<- their false and pernieions opinions; (for, 
"here detection is diflicult, falsehood will al- 
'va)N he abundant); and it is to Ik feared 
•hat many’ impressions injurious to the Cuu- 
pany have- taken po.ssession of the public 
mind. 

For the wide difl'usion of these raauy reasons 
might be assigned, but the [iriucipal I conceive 
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to he, First, The perst verance of the cneinip* 
of the Company, who, by the unceasiufr rep( ti 
tion of their calumnies, may have persmulrd 
many that in assertions which they heard so 
frequently and so conlidently repeated, tlan 
must be some degree of truth; and, Secondly, 
a iii'<|<osition, but too prevalent among us at thi' 
time, (anil still J fear increasing), to believe an; 
report injurious lo the character an<l conduct oi 
men in high stations. In the humble hope oi 
in some degree counteracting these false im¬ 
pressions, as well as of demonstrating that the 
security of our Indian empire, the happiness ot 
the millions it contains, and the interests of the 
public and the Company, may be best secured 
by the continuance of those restrictions which 
now exist, the following pages are offered to the 
world. On a subject so inexhaustible I have hut 
few observations to make, nor in those few can 1 
flatter myself that much novelty will be found; 
but I hope that the public will not be displeased 
at seeing collected into a small compass sonio 
of the arguments w hich are most material to lh< 
right understanding of this question. 

1 am aware that of late years it has been the fa¬ 
shion to rail against all exclusive privileges, w'itb- 
out any consideration of the circumstances under 
which they were originally granted, or of those 



whicli may justify their continuance at this 
time. 

Auionii: the patriots of the clay, there is no 
more ooin{K*ndious road to the |>opular clistinc. 
tion at winch they aim, than to dcnounc'e the 
East India Company, in particular, as upheld, 
both at home and abroad, by a system of fraud, 
and violence-, and usurpation. Exlravapinl as 
these; assertions may appear, they have bc-en 
frecpiently madc\ and sonietiincs pt-rhaps bc*- 
lievcHl. Year after year, the press has teemed 
with paiiiphlets to this effect; while‘the hn.st- 
in{;s and the Senate-house have trembled at the 
vehemu nce of the orator, declaiming on this ex¬ 
haustless subject; and still tin; burden of their 
song has been, (after Adam Smith), “ that ex¬ 
clusive companies are nuisances in every re¬ 
spect”* 

Now, in (piestions of political economy, the 
name of Dr. Sinitli deserv-edly carric-s with it 
such authority that I cannot, w ithout the utmost 
diffidence, venture to impugn any decision of 
his. Yet, eniinenlly girted as he was in every 
Vespect, and, in bis own science, conlessedly su¬ 
preme, he was n<;ver, i bclicwe, even by bi.s 
wannest admirers, supposc-d to he infallihh;. 
1 shall therefore endeavour to prove that the 


• Wedlb of Nations, v, li. p. sii. 



doctrine conlaifjcd in the sentence quoted from 
his works, is laid down witli loo little limitation, 
for that, allowinji: exelusivt; coinpanies, abstract¬ 
edly consi<lcre<l, to In* evils in themselves, there 
may be, and are, cases in which they ought to 
be encouraged. 1 am at the same time dispos¬ 
ed to admit that this encourageihent should 
be sparingly and cautiously aflbrded, and that 
exclusive privileges ought never to be granted 
except for the prevention of some giviater evil 
which could not be avoided, or the ac((ui.sitioii 
of some positive good which could not be at¬ 
tained, but through their intervention. 

On these grounds I am prepared to justify 
the continuance of tlie East India Company's 
privileges, by proving that they are necessary 
to the maintenance of the integrity of the em¬ 
pire; and that any departure from the system 
now in force would, in all human probability, 
be followed by the downfall of our sovereignty 
in the East, and the; consequent loss of all the 
advantages which at present accrue from those 
colonies to the mother country. 

It is, in the first place, a matter of indispen- 
sible necessity to consider the nature of the so¬ 
vereignty exercise»l by us in Hindostan, as well 
as the habits and situation of the people, over 
whom our dominion extends. To the eminence 
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which we at present enjoy in the \ast tract of 
counlry which constitiilesthepeninsiila of India, 
M'c havel)een raised l)> ihe >alonr and exertions 
of our countrymen, assisted as they have been 
by a series of eu-iils not less evtraoniinary thwi 
unexpected; anil tin* situation in wliieh we are 
there placed, is unjiaralleled in the history of 
the world. It is in<i<‘ed a .situation on which 
general reasoning cannot be einployeii, and to 
which those ordinary inaxiins of go>emmeiit 
which, in other jiarts of the globe, are received 
as well-known and establislu'd truths, arc total¬ 
ly inapplieahle. However wise therefore, how¬ 
ever just, however coiifoniiable to the dictates 
of reason and sound poliey, the alterations, 
which some are desirous of introducing into the 
government of India, may appear in theory, they 
must y<‘t suhmit to the rigid laws of iiiificrious 
necessity; they must submit to Im? modified by 
considerations of the nature and circninstanct's 
of the people for w hose Ixaiefit they are intend¬ 
ed, or, instead of a blessing, thi'y w ill prove a 
curse to India, and niay idtiiiiatcly occasion the 
downfall of England luTself. 

To those who cont<;niplate, at a distance only, 
the immense, and orderly fabric which oiir eastern 
empire at this moment exhibits, it may appear that 
now, when every rival of our power is laid low, and 



when from Cape Comorin to Delhi, the superio- 
rity of tlie British name is indisputably estab¬ 
lished, we may at last begin to remit our cau¬ 
tion and our jealousy, and be content to govern 
this portion of our empire by the same princi¬ 
ples that direct our conduct towards our other 
colonies; permitting this wide (and hitherto 
restricted), field of commerce to be laid open to 
British industry and enterprize. If, however, 
M e will but take the pains to examine the in¬ 
terior of this extraordinary edifice, and to make 
ourselves acquainted with the principles on 
which it was erected, we canuot fail of observ¬ 
ing that extreme caution ought to be used in 
tl*e removal of any of those supports on which 
the strength and durability of the structure de¬ 
pend. To drop the metaphor; I wish to impress 
upon the public mind that unceasing vigilance 
and caution are still necessary to preserve what 
valour and industry have obtained; and that 
any measure which tends to the relaxation of 
these, or to the derangement of that syste^n 
which has been so long and so successfully pur¬ 
sued, must prove injurious to both countries. 

It is, I should imagine, almost unnecessary to 
remark that the main principle, by which we 
have hitherto been guided in our treatment of 



this portion of our ciiipirf, lias brni llie prevon- 
tioii of colonization. l$y laws cud ivitnlations, 
by tbc Visrilance of liovcrnnicnt, both at home 
ami abroad, unccasin;^ly directed to this point, 
\\e have cnflea\oured (and hitherto with suc¬ 
cess). to preserve unbroken the line of distinc¬ 
tion that separates the Kiuilishinan from thena- 
ti\e of the east. '^Fhe I'.uropeau inhabitants of 
the countries now under review, consist of the 
seiaants of the company (who <;ertainly cannot 
be considered as permammt residents) and of 
men of various descriptions who have reeeiu'd 
jM-rinission from the Company to settle at their 
several Presidenciis; the number of thesi; is, 
at the same time, so inconsiderable that lliey 
never <;an have any iidlnence on the fate of 
India, while their gomi Indiaviour is s<*cured by 
a knowledge of the penalty to which any infrac¬ 
tion of the laws would inevitably subjei l them. 
It is, I am convinced, to the power \esie«l in 
the Directors at home, of granting or refusing 
at pleasure the privih i^i- of emi;;ration, and in 
the (lovernors abroad of expelling from their 
territories ni<“n of olmoxious charai'ter, that we 
are indebted for the sitcurity of our Indian pos¬ 
sessions, and for the opinion of our siiperi'uity, 
(prevalent throughout them), on whii h, more 
than on our actual strcngtii, our jxi.ssession of 
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Hindostan must always depend. Supported 
by this we have been enabled to expel the 
French, and to annihilate in India the power 
which at no remote period of time threatened 
the destruction of our own. We have seen our 
ranks filled with native soldiers by whose fide¬ 
lity we have successively triumphed over Hyder, 
and Tippoo, Holkar and Scindia, and extended 
to the remotest corner of the east the terror of 
our arms. By the magic of opinion it is, in 
fine, that a comparative handful of Europeans 
has so long kept in subjection the finest por¬ 
tion of Asia, and a population between which 
and that of the United Kingdom no compari¬ 
son can be instituted. So long as the manage¬ 
ment of these counti'ies is committed to the 
charge of an exclusive com pan)', whose interest 
it must ever be to exercise a most scrupulous 
and unwearied diligence in this respect, colo¬ 
nization may be effectually prevented, or at least 
precluded from arising to any dangerous height. 
But when these salutary restraints are with¬ 
drawn, when ships are allowed to sail from every 
port, with every tide to India, when adventurers 
are no longer restrained by the impassable bar¬ 
rier which now shuts them out from that land 
of promise, what security can we have against 
the diffusion of new principles, and new ideas. 
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among the now peaceful Hindoos? May we not 
rather bi* too certain that all those who arc too idle 
or too wicked to reinniii in their own country will 
in the course of time spread themselves over 
every part of India, and become the apostles 
of mischief and misery to thos«* who are now 
flourishing and contented under a mihl and 
e<jual government? Pass but a few short years, 
and tin; distinction which now supports our 
power will be obliterated; the principles which 
have so long and so successfully <lir<'ct<‘d our 
policy will be forg«»tten. 'I’he now commanding 
Englishman and the submissive Indian will be¬ 
come bhiiidt'd into a new race, possesseil of all 
the restlessiu*ss and ambitiun of the former, with¬ 
out his attachment to the country which gave* 
him birth, or his respect for tin* laws which he 
received from his ancestors, and (»f all the cun¬ 
ning and cruelty of the latter, w ithout those no¬ 
tions of European superiority which now incite 
him to fight our battles, and to perform all Uie 
duties of a loyal and aflectionate subject. Should 
this dangerous system be once allowed to take 
root, it will not afterwards be in the wit of man 
to effect its extirpation, or to prevent the intro¬ 
duction, w ith a new race, of that impatience of 
foreign controul, and that desire of iridej>en- 
dence which must, in the end, lead to a convul- 

c 2 
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sion destructive both to England and India; 
which will exhaust the former country, and 
make the latter a desert, and will be productive 
of scenes of bloodshed and devastation to wliich 
even in the east, history has yet presented no 
parallel. 

The evils, indeed, Avhich would result from 
any consi(leral>le admixture of tiie two nations, 
are so geiu'rally acknowledged (even b\ the 
enemies of the Odinpaiix), that any furtlna' ob¬ 
servation on that ])ait of the subject must be 
unnecessary. It thcreibn! does n<d a|)pear to 
me that I shall be exce«‘(ling the bounds of fair 
argument if 1 consider those who are anxious 
for an alteration of the present system, as bound 
to prove, either 

That, if the restraints at present existing were 
removed, colonization would not take place to 
iny dangerous extetd; or 

That, the Company being abolished, a suf¬ 
ficient power might still be lodged in proper 
hands to prevent indiscriminate emigration; or 

That the benefits, which in a commercial point 
of view would result to the nation, are snfiicient 
to counterbalance the political dangers which, 
it is not (’e.iied, the measure of laying open the 
trade is calculated to produce. 

That, on the removal of the restraints at pre- 
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sfiii cxistiiiii. the colDiiizatitm of India from 
ICiijrlam!, (or. mIuU is still \v(»rse, fr<nu otlo r 
coiiiilrios') would not take plaro, is, i lu lievo, 
u p(»sitioii as untoiiahio us would bo tlio 
assorlioii that ooloui/atioii ou^iit not to be 
ro;rardo«l as an evil. Tlioro is, and alwa\s must 
bo, in o\orv country, a considoraltlo portion of 
its inliabitauts \\bi(‘li, from tin* olU'cts of i<llo- 
ness, profusi<tn, or misfortuiK*, is desirous, ujMm 
ain tornis. of a thans>i‘ of habitation. To Ibis 
class another may also bo added whoso only in¬ 
ducement is the desire, so natural to man* of 
improving their <'onditiou, or, perhaps the mere 
love (»f rambling ami the spirit of adu'iituro. 
Were these allowed an access to India, as un- 
limit<‘<i as to the other parts of the world, it is 
not to be doubtetl that the fertilitv of the soil, 
and the little difiiculty with whi<-h tin- neces¬ 
saries and luxuries of life are lh«‘re j)rocnred, (or. 
indepemlent <»f thes<*, the <h.*sire of vi-sitin;? a 
comitr\ which has lurii so lon^r interdicted), 
would attract thither the feet <if many an arl- 
ventprer? Amoii}; the rest, no doubt, of some, 
wh(», after attainin:; a (onsiderable proficiency 
in Eufrlaiul, have been seiit to complete their 
studies in the school of morality establish<‘d at 
Botany Bay! 

That cotoniKatiun, indeed, if not pr< vented by 
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the strong hand and watchful eye of power, 
would become general in the east, is so obvious 
that few have ventured to dispute it, but have 
chosen rather to shelter themselves under tlie 
assertion, That, even supposing the Company 
to be abolished, a power might still be vested 
someivhire, sn/fu:ient to prevent indiscriniiiiat) 
emigration, and the evils by which it would be 
attended. To this it migiit be .suHieieiit to re¬ 
ply that these advocates fur innovation have ne¬ 
ver yet been able to point out tvhere this power is 
to be lodged, nor by whom it could be exercised 
with so much eJl’ect as by thost; in whose hands 
it is at present deposited. Should it be pro¬ 
posed to transfer to the crown the superintend¬ 
ing pow(!r in question, with (for they cannot be 
separated), the Avhole patronage of India, 1 r<;- 
ply that, besides ijuestioning the policy of thus 
increasing the influence and prerogatives of the 
crown, 1 doubt whether his Majesty’s ministers 
do not already find the duties with which they 
arc charged fully sufficient to employ their 
whole time and attention. Should these duties 
therefore be increased how are they to be exe¬ 
cuted with that regularity and dispatch which 
the interests of the country demand.^ It is be¬ 
sides to be observed that many causes forbid us 
to hope that the duty in question ever can be 
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<*xec»it<‘<i l>y any body of inon i^n ator at¬ 
tention and etFect than it now is l»y tln't.’ourt 
of Directors; who, besides havinu; ainon;r tlieir 
nninber nun intimately acquainted with the 
peculiarities of India, and tlu' system of |>oliey 
most condneivc to In-r advanla;;e, must, from 
their petadiar situation, l>e actuated by a more 
anxi(»us desire to fidfd the trust n'posed in them 
than ran ev(*r l>e felt by men under other cireimi. 
stances. Admitting, however, that this s(^rviee 
should devolve on a man, /tr bo«ly of men, as 
conscientiously di'sirous of performin.!r it as 
those to whom it is now allottt'd, I must l»e al¬ 
lowed to doubt w hether, with an open ami im- 
restricte«l trade, carried on in vessi ls belonitin;; 
to private, merchants, sailing from any port of 
England, or her colonies, it would be possibh; 
for any degret; of vigilance to pr<>vent the trans¬ 
mission to India of numberless individuals whose 
residence there ought, from every motive of 
prudence to be prohibited. Nor, und(*r cir<-urn- 
stanoes such as these, would the caution of the 
functionaries in India |)rove more efl'ectnal than 
that exercised by those at home. In order to 
ensure success the British resid(;nts must eea.se 
from their employments of collecting revcmu.s, 
and administering justice, the soldier must (piit 
his garrison and his camp; and thi>e logether. 
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forming one immense posse-comitatiis, must en¬ 
gage in the cmkHcss task of hunting donn these 
proscrihe<i interlopers, for whose? conveyanre 
to Europe tlie whole tonnage of the comur} 
would hardly suffice. Is it not by far more 
probable that the governments, after a few in¬ 
effectual attempts to suppress the e\il, would 
be reduced to a state of unwilling inactivity, 
and be compelled to witness, without being abh* 
to prevent, the growfii of a system which they 
neverthews could not but feel must one day' 
prove fawn to their existence? 

I’he preceding obs(!rvations, it will a])pear, 
are addressed not oidy to those who contend 
for the total abolition of the company, but to 
others (among whom 1 fear Ids Majesty’s mini.s- 
tors must be rcckouiid), w ho, though not insen¬ 
sible to the dangers of which I have taken ikj- 
tice, are yet in hopes of being able to avoid 
them by steering a middle course; and are 
therefore willing to allow to tlie public a parti¬ 
cipation in the trade with India. Before, how¬ 
ever, they sufler themselves to be deluded by 
the sophistry of artful politicians, or awed by the 
clamors of interested speculators, I intreat them 
to consider well the dangerous innovation they 
are preparing to sanction, and the fatal conse¬ 
quences of which it may be productive. St» 
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long as vessels bound to the east shall be atlovr* 
ed to clear out from no English port but that of 
London, and so long as their owners, officers 
and crews shall be, in a great ineasiirt, known 
to and under the controul of tlic Company, it 
will be possible, by a very moderate exertion of 
vigilance to prevent the embarkation of even a 
single individual without the knowledge and 
consent of Government; but, on the supposition 
that the ships of private merchants are to be 
permitted to sail from any of the ports ot Eng¬ 
land to those of India, it is not difficult to fore¬ 
see that a very different staff: of things must 
soou ensue. The Company's privileges, and the 
restrictions on emigration, may nominally remain, 
but they will be virtually abolished. Laws and 
regulations may be enacted, and penalties (eJich 
more severe than the j)receding), be denounc¬ 
ed, but these laws and regulations must soon 
become as mere a dead letter as those iigainst 
profane swearing, and may fftln rs which now 
«leep quietly in the statute lxM>ks, from the ut¬ 
ter impossibility of putting them in execution. 
This is indeed the .strong ground of the Cmn- 
pany, and from which not all the efforts of tlieir 
opponents will ever be abl<‘ to dislodge them. 
A fact of which their adversaries, indeed, seem 
to be pretty well convinced, as, in none of their 
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manifestos which I have yet seen, iiave tliev 
thought proper to make the slightest allusion 
to this part of the subject. Their claim to a 
share in the Indian trade they choose rather lo 
rest on the right, (inherent in every British sub¬ 
ject as they maintain), of visiting every part of 
the world. On an assumption so monstrous I 
will not condescend to waste a single argument; 
and I trust that both in and out of Parliamnit 
a plea of this description will l)e treated with 
the contempt it merits. Let thorn learn (if then 
prejudices will allow them to listen to the trulli'. 
that this, like every other question of national 
policy, must be argued and decidcid, not on tin 
ground of right, but on that of expediency. 

In the view of the qne.stion which is her<' 
taken, it is no longer one of a paltry, pedling 
commercial nature, but involves the happine>i> 
of nations, and the existence of the Bi'iti'h 
povver in India. To induce us therefore to e\- 
change a system so advantageous for one ol 
which all the dangens cannot even be foreseen, 
it ought as least to be shewn that there exist- 
a reasonable prospect, (or rather a moral cer- 
taiuty), of great commercial advantages to h* 
derived from laying open this trade to the pub¬ 
lic. To any one, however, previously unac¬ 
quainted with the subject, it will afford inattei: 
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of surprise to find that this trade, so mach co¬ 
veted, and to admit the public to a share in 
the profits of wliich so many benefits are to be 
sacrificed, and ho many dart^ctrs to bt; incurred, 
has in the language of the l)ir«?ctors, “ gradual¬ 
ly c»“ase(l to be of importunce, as an o/^t of 
gain, < itlier to the Company or individuals,”— 
The whole of the observations on this topic sul>- 
mitteil by the (’ompaiiy to Government, are in¬ 
deed so admirable in ])oiut of e.xprc'ssion, and 
so conclusive in argument, that 1 will not weaken 
their efilect by any abridgeimrul of Uieir conteiils, 
but will intHHluce them in their entire state. 

“ With respect to the benefits supposeil to he 
deri\able from opening tin? trade vvilii India, it 
is, m tin; tirst place, to In; ol>s«;rve<i tiiat no ma¬ 
terial enlargi'inent, if any enlargement at all, is 
to be exp(*eted in the exports of our manufac¬ 
tures to that quart«;r. Tlieix'cords of tlie Com¬ 
pany, for two eeiituri(;s, an* filled with accounts 
of their t;ud<;avours to extend the sale of British 
products in India, and of tin; little success 
which has attended them. 'Fhe I'reiieh, Dutch, 
and other Europcau nations trading tliither, 
have equally failed in introducing the manufac¬ 
tures of Europe there. This was not owing to 
their trading chit*fly in the form of companies; 
the Ainericaus, who, within the last twenty 
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years, haveenteredinto the Indian commerce, and 
traded larsjcly, uotas aeompany,bMtby numerous 
indivifiua's, eaeli pursuinir liis own scheme in his 
O" r. , ill which eonrseno part of the eastis left 
unexplored, carry hardly any European manu¬ 
facture thither, their chief article for the pur¬ 
chase of Indian goods being silver; and such 
has been the state of the trade from Europe to 
India since the time of the Romans. This state 
results from the nature of the Indian people, 
their climate and their usages. The articles of 
first necessity their own country furnishes more 
abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible 
for Europe to supply them. The labour of the 
great body of the common people only enables 
them to subsist on rice, and to wear a slight 
covering of cot ton cloth, they therefore can pur¬ 
chase none of the supei-fluities we offer them. 
The comparatively few in better circumstances, 
restricted, like the rest, by numerous civil and 
religious customs, of which all are remark¬ 
ably tenacious, find few of our commodities to 
their taste, and their climate, so dissimular to 
ours, renders many of them unsuitable to their 
■use: BO that a commerce between them and 
tis, cannot proceed far on the principle of sup¬ 
plying mutual wants. Hence, except woollens 
in a very limited degree, for mantles in the cold 
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season, and metals, on a scale also very limit¬ 
ed, to be worked up by their own artizans for 
the few xitensils they need, hardly ajiy of our 
staple commodities find a v< nt ainon^ the In¬ 
dians; the oiht'r exports which Europe sends 
to India being chiefly consumed by the Euro¬ 
pean piipulatitui there, and some of the d»*sc<*n- 
dants of tlu earl> Portuguese si ttlers, all of 
whom, taken collectively, form Init a small 
body, in view to any (piestion of national iin- 
portanci'. 

“ Wfiaf is licre said docs not .relate to 
those parts of India only where the ("otuftany 
have settlements or factorh's, lint to ail the 
shori's tliat embrace the Indian si.as, from the 
Gulpbs of Persia and Arabia to the eastern 
Archipelago. Many advocates for a free trade 
may suppose that in so vast a range, inmterous 
positions favourable for the vent of Eiiru{Mian 
commodities, .ire still unexplored; but they 
are not aw'are that in the British settleineiiUi 
which themselves extend on the west to Cam- 
bay, and on the east to China, there are a num¬ 
ber of merchants, native and European, who 
carry on with great spirit what is called the 
coasting trade of India, sending their ships to 
every mart, insular or continental, where any 
profitable commodities can be either bought or 



sold. At all those marts European commodi¬ 
ties have been tried by the enterprize of indi¬ 
viduals. The little demand that lias been found 
for them has been supplied; and residents set¬ 
tled in India, can carry into such parts the trade 
in Euro[>ean commodities, which it is now open 
to them to receive from thi.s country, with more 
facility and advantage than merchants settled in 
England.”* 

On tins (as it ap|>cars to me), unanswerable 
statement I shall not presume to offer a single 
comment; it ought, however, to be remembered 
that a participation itj this trad<! has already 
been offered to tlic public. “ In the Charter of 
1793 |>rovision was made for the exjmrt of Bri¬ 
tish manufactures to India, by any individuals 
who might choose to embark in that trade. The 
Company were requin^d to find them tonnage to 
a certain extent, which has always bet'ti allotted 
at a rate of freight eheaj)er outward, as well as 
for the returns, than the Company themselves 
pay, or, as the Court think, than private shijw 
coidd furnish it. But in all the time that has 
elapsed since, very few applications, and those 
to a small extent, have been made for leave to 
export the woollens, metals, and other staples of 
tliis country, on private account; the chief appli- 
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cations having been made for the freight of wine, 
for the consumption of Europeans; and this is 
not properly a Britisli production, nor is it so 
much an increase in the trade as a transfer of 
it to the private merchants from the comman¬ 
ders and officers of the Company’s ships, part 
of whose advantage used to arise from being the 
carriers of this commodity.”* 

Listening to tlie complaints which are utter¬ 
ed on the subject of Indian monopoly (as it is 
termed), we might have supposed that any of¬ 
fer of this dc.scription would have been eagi'rly 
caught at; and that the only difficulty would 
have'bcen to single out, from amidst the host of 
candidates contending for precedency, the fa¬ 
voured few who should be admitted to a share 
of the privilege. Yet it has just been shewn, 
on authority that cannot be disputed, how little 
this reasonable expectation has Im-cu realized. 
How then are we to account for this apathy 
among our merchants? for this iudiffi‘rcnce to 
their own interests atnoug men to whom if any 
fault is to be im|)uted it is that of over-eag»•rue^s 
to embark in hazardous speculations; and who 
have not, in any iiistaiice neglected to extend 
their commerce into every creak and cranny 
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that came within their reach. It has been said 
by some that the regulations enacted by the 
Ck)nipany are so oppressive as to amount to a 
total prohibition of ail commerce, and that for 
this reason, and this only, they have declined 
to avail themselves of the indulgence granted by 
the legislature. That the explanation here at¬ 
tempted is far from satisfactory may, I think, 
be shewn by two arguments; the first of 
which is that the Company have introduced no 
regulations of their onm, but (as has been shewn 
in their own words) have strictly and literally 
fulfilled the provisions of the act. It is indeed 
not to be imagined that they would have ven¬ 
tured to deviate from them, in danger as they 
were of immediate detection from those who 
would doubtless have been rejoiced to discover, 
and ready to expose; any unlawful or oppressive 
proc('ediug. It is, in the next place, sufficiejit- 
ly obvious that wen; this trade really of a na¬ 
ture so luc^ati^e as has been repre>cnted. and 
did its boasted profits exist any were inii on 
paper, and in the heated imaginations of specu¬ 
lative politicians, it must, from the nature of 
things, ha\ e been carrie<l on to a considerable 
extent under almost any circumstances of <!is- 
couragement. Admitting therefore (wImi I 
am cou\ iuced is not the fact), that the Com- 
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pany had exerted all their influence, and those 
opportunities ^vhich they may be supposed to 
derive from tlieir situation, to cramp and crip¬ 
ple this commerce, it is yet not conceivable that 
with sticli an opening as was afl’orded by the 
act of 1793, tlu;y could have reduce<l it to that, 
state of annihilation in which we now liud it, 
(and from which it has never for a moment re¬ 
vived), if even a moderate return was to be ex¬ 
pected from it. Let it be remembered that the 
nature of commerce is elastic; it rises against 
prt'ssure; itdelights in resisting difficulties; and, 
\vht‘n supported by the hope of gain, will over- 
conu; (I had nearly said), impossibilities. For 
a proof of this we need (»nly consider the 
events whi(!h during the last three or four years 
have been taking plac^in the commercial world. 
To exclude our manufactures from the continent, 
the enemy of our existence has issued his anti¬ 
commercial decrees; he has enf<)rce(l their exe- 
<'iition by lining every part of his coasts with 
thousands of soldiers, and with tens of thou¬ 
sands of spies and custom-house officers: he 
has, in short, exhausted his malignant ingenuity 
in devising means for our annoyance. Yet not 
all these mighty exertions, not all the rigor of 
these laws, not even the punishment of death 
denounced against every one convicted of an 
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intercourse with England, have been able 
totally to extinguish our European commerce. 
Detected under one shape, it immediately as¬ 
sumes another; 


■.I “ sus non imtnemor arti^ 

“ Onmia translbrniat sese in miracula rcrum.’’ 


where force is ineffectual, it has recourse to 
stratagem, and, let it be opposed or tliwarted as 
it may, will still contrive to obtain a part, at 
least, of the objects at which it aims. Appeal 
to any one of our merchants who frequent the 
Exchange; and not to one only but to all. Ask 
them how they can have the madness, in defi 
ance ef Buonaparte’s proceedings, to persist in 
a traffic attended with so many risks? With 
one voice they will tell you, that so long as the 
nations of the continent shall continue to desire 
our manufactures, and to purchase them on terms 
favourable to us, no regulations that can be de¬ 
vised, no severities that can be practised will be 
able entirely to excluded them. We are little 
affected, they will say, by the loss of two ad¬ 
ventures, when we find ourselves re-imbursed 
witli interest by the success of the third. This 
state of things must remain so long as human 
ture shall continue what it is; and were the 
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same causes at work in Asia, they must, long 
before this time, have produced similar effects. 
Were the natives of the last mentioned quarter 
as desirous of obtaining our manufactures and 
other products of our industry, as we know 
those of Europe to he, and were there an equal 
profit to be derived from either traffic, it is not 
all the rules and orders of a Company, did they 
possess ten thousand times their present autho¬ 
rity, it is not all the acts of a British Parliament, 
nor all the vigilance of the British navy, that 
could have restrained the enterprise of our mer¬ 
chants. We see that Buojiaparte, with all his 
power, and all liis terrors, hits failed of siicjx'ss 
in his attempts against one trad**, while the other 
has languished ami died, (if that may ?)e said 
to have «lied which never ha<i (^xistemu;), under 
restrictions not only comparatively, but po¬ 
sitively trifling. Let ns suppose that Buon- 
aj)art(*, or the American govt;rnment, had been 
willing to allow an intercourse to be carried on 
Ijctween their d(»minions and ours, urnh'r r«*- 
straints not n»or<^ severe than those imposed by 
the -4etof 1793 on the private trade w itli India, 
Would not our commerce in an instant have re¬ 
vived? would not our tnanufacturing towns have 
resounded with the hustle of preparation, and 
our ports have l*een filled with innumerable 
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vessels preparing for, or returning from their 
voyages to distant countries. Should we not, 
in short, have disregarded or forgotten so pal¬ 
try an impediment, and have carried on a trade, 
nearly or quite as extensive as if it had not 
existed? And yet, of what might he effected, 
under similar circumstances, in the Asiatic 
world, scarcely a solitary speculator has ventur¬ 
ed to make an experiment. A fact for which it 
is impossible to account but by acknowledging 
that there exists an inherent difference between 
the two trades of Europe and Asia; that, from 
the one there is a profit to be derived, while 
from the other there is none. The merchants 
of Birmingham, of Glasgow, and Liverpool may 
summon assenddies, pass resolutions, and pre¬ 
sent petitions; but, with facts such as 1 have 
noticed staring us in the face, it appears to me 
as at least (juestionable whether his Majesty’s 
ministers would not prove themselves more tru¬ 
ly the friends of these traders by denying, than 
by granting the boon for which they are so cla¬ 
morous. To them, as individuals, I bear not 
the slightest ill-will; I lament, in common with 
the rest of my countrymen, the difficulties un¬ 
der which both they and their commerce are 
now labouring, and would cheerfully (if it were 
in my power), point out some mode of relief; 
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but out of pure rojfard to them I would with¬ 
hold the present object of their desires, as 1 
would a knife, or any other dangerous weapon, 
from the hamls of a child. The man and the 
child may fret and pout awhile, but iit both the 
age of reason w'ill at last arrive, and t(*ach them 
to he grateful for the kind, though apparently 
severe, pri-cautiou which deprived them of tlm 
means of self-destruction. “The provisions of 
the Act of 179.'),’ Lord Melville says, “have 
not hitherto answered the e,\p<‘ctations either 
of the legi>lature or the rnerchant.s,’’ but, jtf tlio.so 
who form Jinreasonable and extravagant exp«‘C- 
tatioiis, ho is to be blamed for the disappoint¬ 
ment? The pr(tjeet of affording relief to our 
manufacturers by opening the trade to India is, 
ami in spite of Acts of Parliament, ever must })e 
illusory; since that trade, froni the causes as¬ 
signed in the letter from the chairmen just 
<jUoted, must always continue what it is, and 
ever has been, languid and uuprofilal*le. These 
causes, it must likewise; be rememl»ered, ori¬ 
ginating as they do in the opinions and habits 
of the natives of the f'jist, are such as not even 
“ the ardour of individual enterprize,” (what¬ 
ever other miracles it may [)erform), can ever 
be expecteti to surmount. 

To the accusation so often brought against 
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the Company, that they have not carried thi^i 
trade to the extent of which it is capable, no 
more satisfactory answer need be given than a 
statement of the low prices fetched in India by 
the articles which they do export ; for, were 
there any scarcity of commodities, the pri('e of 
those which are exposed to sale must be prodi¬ 
giously enhanced. Of the charms in use among 
the Hindoos, and of their wonderful effects, 
many marvellous stories have been related; but, 
it appears to me that they must have been able 
to fix upon the Company a spell of more than 
ordinary potency, whose operation has compell¬ 
ed them, year after year, to dispose of their 
goods at less than prime cost in a market where 
the competition of buyers must be excessive, if, 
as has been asserted, the supply falls so wretch¬ 
edly short of the demand. 

There is besides another consideration which 
ought to render u« extremely cautious how we 
listen to any proposal for laying open the trade 
of India; and that is the danger to which we 
must inevitably expose our intercourse with 
China. I say inevitably because it appears to 
me that to resign the first mentioned traffic, and 
hope to preserve the last is as absurd as would 
be an attempt to defend the citadel after the 
out-works have surrendered. To remove the 
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restrictions on the trade with India is to place 
that with (’hina in as dangerous a predicament 
as I conceive iny watch to he in when, in the 
midst of a crowd, I find the chain in the hands 
of a pick-pocket. They are so inseparably link¬ 
ed together, that tlie fate of one cannot but be 
that of both. It cannot have escaped the no¬ 
tice of the public that, with all the precautions 
now employed, and with all the means of pre¬ 
serving tranquillity possessed by the supra-car- 
goes at Canton, it is not always possible to jire- 
vent ofi’ence being given to that singularly cap¬ 
tious and conceited j>eople. Within th(‘se few 
years more than one instance of misunderstand¬ 
ing has arisen, and, more than ftiicc, our com¬ 
mercial intercourse has been suspended. In 
the event, tlierefore, of private ships being al¬ 
lowed to range tin* Indian ocean at filcasure, it 
is difficult to iniagim* that (’liina alone can re¬ 
main exemj)t fnen their \isits. Laws may in¬ 
deed be made to interdict their ap|)roa<’h, but 
these the prospect of gain, and the chance of 
impunity will incite them to elu<b‘; nor is if 
to l>e supposed thatmen, who hav<; made the 
circuit of half the globe to reap nothing Imt loss 
and disappointment, will hesitate to o.\t«-nd 
their voyage a ft?w degr(H*s farther in the hojH* 
of at last disposing of their cargo, aud procur- 
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ing one in return, for which, in England, they 
are assured of a profitable sale. When such 
temptations invite them thither, what laws can 
have the power to prevent their entering the 
ports of China, or what precautions, when they 
have gained admission, can guard against those 
disputes which must inevitably occur between 
them and the natives of that empire? disputes 
which will, in a short time, ensure our total ex¬ 
clusion from their ports, and the ruin of that 
trade from which, omitting all other advantages, 
our revenues at present derive such prodigious 
benefit. To those, therefore, who ask, as some 
have done. Why, if the trade to India he of the 
unprofitable description that has been repre¬ 
sented, such unwillingness should be felt to ad¬ 
mit others to a participation of it? the Company 
may reply, “ We are anxious that the trade with 
India should remain upon its present footing, 
because, of however little value it may appear 
in one point of view, there are bthers in which it 
must be considered as of infinite importance. 
We object to its being laid open, not from any 
commercial jealousy, but because we are con¬ 
vinced that from the admission of the private 
trader, colonization, (with its inseparable train 
of fatal consequences), must ensue, while we 
are at the same time threatened witli Uie loss of 



that commerce with China, of which, both to us 
and the nation at lai^, the advantajs^es are in* 
calcuable. Our anxiety, tlierefore, for the pre¬ 
servation of the trade with India, although in a 
point of view strictly commercial it may be pro¬ 
ductive of no benefit to us, is not surprising; but 
by you no such plea cau be urged. It is we 
then who have some right’to be surprised at the 
pertinacious desire you express for a share in a 
trade so little advantageous; nor can we, in a 
word, easily assign any motive for your eager¬ 
ness to 

“ Rob us of llut which nought enriches t/m. 

But mokes us poor indeed.” 

Among all the changes which have been pro¬ 
jected, it has never, I believe, been expected or 
pretended that a purer administration of justice, 
or a government betta* calculated to sfioore the 
prosperity and happiness of its inhabitants, 
could l>e devised for India. Throughout the 
whole of their provinces the Company have es¬ 
tablished one uniform system of administration, 
which, while it protects the person and proper¬ 
ty of the native, is cautious not to offend his 
prejudices; and the fruit of which has been the 
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continuance of tranquillity, with fewer interrup- 
tioiis than this country ever experienced under 
its native princes. Of these benefits and bles¬ 
sings the Indians are fully sensible, and have, 
on every occasion, given proofs of their grati¬ 
tude and affection to that government from 
whence they are derived. An appeal to these 
facts will, I (‘onceive, afford a suflicient reply 
to those who have represented the sovereignty 
exercised by the Company as “ a solecism in 
politics,” “ an anomaly in government,” “ a 
kind of imperium in imperio,” which, in times 
so enlightened as the present, ought not to he 
tolerated. In (piestions of this nature we can 
admit a reference to no standard but that of 
practical utility. • If, indeed, we are to go beat¬ 
ing about for solecisms, and hunting down ano¬ 
malies, I know no region in which that kind of 
game is more abundant than in the constitution 
of England; notwithstanding which, I believe 
few who have experienced its good effects, and 
the happiness of living under it, are anxious for 
its destruction. Were we to lend an ear to 
every shallow-pated reformer who points out 
defects and inconsistencies, and to exchange 
what wt kmw to be good for sometliiug which 
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he tells m would be better, we should soon be 
in a situation to apply to ourselves tlie famous 
inscription on the tomb of an Italian noble¬ 
man, 


Siavo ben; per star niegiio, slo <|ui 
I was wt'il; 1 wished to be better ; liere I he! 


It is, without doubt, a piece of advice, which 
cannot be too frequently repeated, that it is bet¬ 
ter to adhere to the old standard, even at the 
risk of being accused of pn'judice and Itigotry, 
than to take up with any ncw-coined inttions; 
glittering inde<*d t(» the eye, but wanting tiie 
stamp of experience, which al«»iie ought In ren¬ 
der thciii current, and entitle them to be niceiv- 
ed into general circulation. 

My reaflers will be pleas<-d to obs(;r\c* that I 
have purpo.''ely omitted all refer<‘ije(' to the tiiian- 
cia! and otherbenetitsderi\<.-d by tlneslatefrom flu; 
East India Company, (oruhieh,how«'\<'r, neither 
the number nor imp(»rtance is small), for, allhongii 
in the consi<l( ration of detail.- they must not be 
omitted, yet, in the vh-w t>f the sidtject which I 
have taken, their imjiorlanei! is comparatively 
triding. From tin; same niotive I have a\oided 
crowding my pages with commercial calcula¬ 
tions, which serve, in general, rather to perplex 
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than to dfecorer the troth; or with columns of 
figures, which in skillful bands (a Reviewer’s 
for instance!) may be so moulded, and fashion¬ 
ed, as to yield support to almost any doctrine. 
There is, however, one circumstance of which, 
misplaced as it may appear to some in a work 
of this nature, I cannot prevail on myself to omit 
the mention. It may perhaps be my misfortune, 
but I must own that I cannot behold without 
complacency, the spectacle of so many millions 
of human beings pursuing their occupations, 
and reaping the fruits of their labours, under 
the mild and upright jurisdiction of the British 
laws; and enjoying profound tranquillity ami 
repose, while the rest of the world is convulsed 
by a tempest, of which no human foresight can 
discern the termination. It is, to a good mind, a 
refreshing spectacle to turn away from the blood¬ 
shed and desolation which overspread Europe, 
to the more pleasing contemplation of the hap¬ 
piness of Asia. A scene, such as w'c are there 
presented with, 1 think no man can behold with¬ 
out some feelings of respect for the people who 
have had the good sense and moderation to en¬ 
joy tlie blessings that are offered them, and of 
gratitude to the government under which they 
have attained so many inestimable advantages. 
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To the hrst it is due, as a small retam for their 
fidelity to us, that we should not, upon l%ht 
grounds, introduce any chaique of government 
which, by aflbrding to private ships tlie uncon- 
troulled range of the Indian ocean, may exi^sc 
to outrage and insult the defenceless inhabi¬ 
tants of its shores; and to the latter that we 
should not, without even the imputation of mis¬ 
conduct, deprive them of the controid of those 
territories which they alone have acquired; 
which have flourished under their management, 
and of which they are still able and willing to 
secure the |)OsseHsii>n to the crown of Kngiaiid. 
That Parliament law the power of introducing 
anp alteration it may think pro|)er, no one ever 
did, or ever will attempt to deny; but that, be¬ 
cause it has the power it therefore has the rto At, 
is a povsition raorti conformable with the policy 
and practise of the French than with any prin¬ 
ciple which I ho/)e ever to see acted u|K)n by 
an assembly of British Senators. L«*t them, 
before they determine, allow thems<‘lveH time* to 
consider whether by the stipercc'ssion of one 
government, to winch the Hindmis have always 
been accustomed to look up with reverence and 
respect, they may hot introduce into//icir minds 
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a revolution unfavourable to aW; let them act 
with deliberation, and not hastily lend tlieir 
sanction to a measure of which the advantages 
are not less problematical than the justice. 

There is still one other consideration, which 
I trust will have its due weight with all ranks 
of the community, and with which I will bring 
these imperfect observations to a close. Great 
as has been its success in almost every country 
I believe that French intrigue has never found 
a more favourabhi field for its exertions than 
India. They have here, but too successfully, 
exerted tlunr abilities in that kind of warfare to 
which the genius of their nation seems pe¬ 
culiarly well adapted. They have insinuated 
themsidves into the councils, and confidence, of 
the native princes, in some of whom they have 
excited a hatred of our tiame, and a desire for 
our destruction. By them have been formed 
those confederacies which it has demanded all 
our skill in politics to bathe; and by them have 
been organized, and led to the field those nu¬ 
merous and well appointed armies, which in 
many a well contested battle have disputed 
with us the empire of the east. By the blessing 
of Prov idence, these exertions have ended only 
in the discomfiture of their authors; we have 
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rt'sisted, and subdued every effort that has been 
made against us, and have tiually suceewh'd iu 
rootiiiii: out of the peuinsida every vestaiie of 
these enemies of our uaim* and nation. It is not 
perhaj»s toomueh to say that in none of tin* na¬ 
tive Courts is there, at this moment, a Freiieh- 
man to be found ; nor, under the presi-nt eonsti- 
tution of the Company, and their vigilant super- 
intendenee ot the persons allowed to visit their 
possessions, is it practicable for even a sinsjle in¬ 
dividual of that nation to set his foot,on Indian 
soil. Defeated however as our enemy has been 
in all his machinations, and driven with disfrrac<- 
from these much coveted possessions, if is no¬ 
torious (even from his own avowal) that he will 
make the most gigantic efforts to ri'gain tin- 
ground he has lost. From his exallalion he 
still looks down, with a mixtun; of envy and 
impatience, on the regions of India; unceasing¬ 
ly meditating the intliction of a fatal blow on 
our resources in that quarter, and, throuirh them, 
on our national prosperity and power. I’ln* 
first step towards the attainment of this object 
of his ambition, he knows must be the intro¬ 
duction of his emissaries at the native (Courts, 
who may scatter among the people the setsls of 
disaffection, and pave the way for the reception 
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Af those mighty armies by which he threatens to 
overwhelm our dominions beyond the Ganges. 
The difficulties and dangers which may oppose 
the execution of this tremendous project, I am 
so far from intending to depreciate that 1 hope 
and Indieve that any attempt of this nature on 
the part of the Fi-ench Emperor (if skillfully 
and resolutely opposed by us), would fail of 
success. Yet, on the other hand, acquainted 
as we are with the character of tin; man who 
meditates this enterprize, and with tlie incal¬ 
culable resources which fortune has placed at 
his command, would it not be in us the height 
of inadui^ss to neglect any of those precautions 
which may contribute to our safety? If, at a 
moment likt“ this, we will not exert our energies, 
if, when the entmiy is preparing for the assault, 
the ga!Tist>n reposes iii indolent security, mr, not 
content with ev<^n that, employs itself in break¬ 
ing down the btwriers that arc already in exis¬ 
tence, is there, or can tliere be, any reasonable 
prospect that we shall long be jd>le to holdout? 
By aboliidiing the company, or by weakening its 
powers, we at once r^)eal, or render nugatory, 
those regulations which hare so long secured 
India to m, and to India herself the enjoyrooit 
of traoquiUity. By aUowing private ships to 
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clear out from every port iti England (at a time 
loo wlieii our country swarms with the ciuiKsa- 
ries of France), we shall open a door tlirough 
which it will he, impossible to prevent the pits- 
sage of those, who will do their best to till our 
territories with fire; and the sw'ord. It is not to 
he conceived how far, hy the well coinhiued, and 
well directed efforts of even a few individuals, 
tlu^ contagion may spread; nor in how short 
a time w'c may he again obliged to draw the 
sword in our own dehince, and to incur a se¬ 
cond time those dangers which we have once 
most happily surmounted. Should this event, 
so much to he deprecated, ever occur, 1 cannot 
doubt that the valour of our countrymen would 
again deliver us from the toils of our enemies; 
hut, even if we could he assured of final suc¬ 
cess, (which, from the uncertainty of c-very 
thing human, we never can he), I should yet 
think it the part of true wisdom, rather to 
strengthen, by all practicable means, what we 
already poss«‘ss, than to com[>romise its secu¬ 
rity by the adoption of those innovations 
which, without a full consideration of the 
subject, some have so incautiously r«*com- 
mended. Let but the question be viewed in 



all its hearings, and we shall all agree in the 
opinion that the prosperity of the one country, 
the security of the other, and the commerce 
of both, may be best promoted by the con¬ 
tinuance of the privileges at present vested in 
the East India Company. 
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Submitted to the Consideration of the Right Hon. 
Lord Melville by the Deputation of the 
Court of Directors^ the 4th March, 1812. 


That the renewal of the Charter shall proceed 
upon the basis of the Act of 1793> and that no 
greater extension of the trade shall be granted 
than what was allowed by that Act; but the 
Deputation are ready to recommend to the Court 
of Directors, and ultimately to the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors, to admit such modifications as may be 
deemed necessary to give greater facilities to the 
private trader, 

« 

1st. No British or Indian ship to sail, direct¬ 
ly or circuitously, from a British port in Europe 
to China. 

2d. No British subject to be permitted to re¬ 
side in China, without the Company’s licence, 

3d. No goods, the growth or produce of 
China, to be imported into any of the ports of 
the United Kingdom, except by the East-India 
Company, 


4th. 
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LORD MELVILLE’S OBSERVATIONS 

•On the Hints sttbmiUed to his Consideration hy 
the Deputation of the Court of Directors, 
2lst March, 1812. 


1st, 2d, and 3d. It is deemed advisable, with 
a view to the security of the revenue and to otlier 
objects connected with the trade to China, to 
leave it on its present footing, and to guard, by 
proper regulations, against any cncroarhnient oh 
that branch of the Company’s exclusive privi- 
Icgc. 


4th. 



g trrwT^ 


tiie Tob&ng'ori^wl^cfe'lt at present exists ; 'aiM't}ie. 
same power, with respgct^ to BHdfih salgectsy to 
be extended to the districts within the jurisdiction 
of the courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Prince of Wales Island. 

5th. Saltpetre to be considered as a poIiiH^l 
article, amd be confined exclusively to- tiie 
Comipahy.^' 


dikids ih lildia 

.___ j^ecti/ 'anll 

atiOM, lo^i^ co^^niied to tlie Colniikny, iobon’ 


'■'fitli. The ^WhtbJe of 'the Iddian tra^e to he 
brought' to the ‘ port of London, and the goods 
!^1d at the 0:>iii^atfy*s safes, and to he, as at- 
presratruttder theCdihpaaiy’s.n)anaglh^ 


Jrth* lfe 4hTe€?'|ier Ochtti Jfiov^ paid 'to' file 
tOmpahy^ythte traders, for tbOware^ 

housing and management of the pHvalerttide, 
to be increased to five per cent. 


8th. 



, 4tli< This prqKMntioncii^tto beiCoededi'toi 
with Ihe ceservBtion, howe^, t|nt the 
naoits in India ought to be restricted fifom im^ 
posing new duties, without die previ<His sanction 
of the authorities in England. 


5th. The Company are understood to have, 
in some degree, the power of relating the in-> 
temal trade of saltpetre in India; it appears, 
therefore, to be scarcely necessary to impose 
any other restrictions on the exportation of salt> 
petre from India, than such as may be deemed 
expedient for political objects, especially in time 
of war. 

€di. The adoption of the r^ulation suggested 
in this proposition, will probably tend to the 
security and advantage of the public revenue, in 
collecting the duties on all articles imported from 
the'East^lndies and China, as well as othercoun^ 
tries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

7th. Tlic Company ought at least to be in- 
demnifted from die charges incurred by this 
mastagenient. 


s 


6th. 
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8th. No private ship to be permitted to sail 
fotvJndiaj except from the port of London. 


pth. No ship to be permitted to sail, except 
under a licence from the East-India Company. 
Ships obtaining this licence, to deliver one copy 
of their journals at the East-India House; and 
the licence to contain such clauses as may be 
likely to prevent an unlimited or improper inter¬ 
course of individuals with India. 

10th. Fire-arms, military and naval stores, 
to be prohibited articles. 


llth. Existing restrictions, with respect to 
the article of piece goods, to be continued. 


12th. 



OBSERVATIONS. n 

8tli. There does not appear to exist any suf¬ 
ficient reason for preventing ships from clearing 
out for the East-Indies from other ports of the 
United Kingdom besides the port of London. 

9th. It will be necessary, eitlier by tiu* re¬ 
gulations suggested in this proposition, or by 
others ot a similar description, to guard against 
the evil therein described. 


lotl). It will probably be necessary to re¬ 
gulate the cx|)ortation of military ston-s to the 
East-Indics, and also of naval stores in time of 
w’ar. 

11th. It is understood that the object of this 
proposition is to secure to the inanufactunTs of 
piece gix)ds in India the coutimianeo of regular 
and constant employment, under the same sys. 
tern of local management, for thtir l)enefit, which 
prevails at present. If that object is likely to 
be attained, without continuing the restrictions 
mentioned in this proposition, it certainly would 
he desirable that they should cease, except in so 
far as it may be necessary to regulate the impor- 

B 2 tation 
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I3d». It being desirable, as well for the Pub¬ 
lic as for ■die Company, that the quality of tlie 
ailk grown in India should not be deteriorated, 
it is submitted that this article be confined to 
the Company. 


13th. The ships of private persons to be sub¬ 
ject to the same regulations, in respect to con¬ 
voys, &c. as those belonging to the Company. 

14th. No private ship to be permitted to 
sail, cither from Great Britain to India, or from 
India to Great Britain, of a less burthen than 
four hundred tons. 


isth. 
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tatioa lodian piece good*, *vith * view toUie 
protection British manu&ctares. 

13th. A* no such restriction exists at present 
in the importation of silk by private menshantSi^ 
and as the reasons which have hitherto boea,^ 
duced, on the part of the Court of Direetons, itar 
establishing such a regulation, thot^i entitled 
to much consideration, do not aj^iear to be con- - 
elusive, it will scarcely be <leeined expedient to 
agree to this proposal. 

13th. This suggestion appears to be perfectly 
reasonable. 


14th. It is understood, that this proposition 
is founded on a principle of guarding against the 
dangers to which vessels of less burtlien than 
four hundred tons would be expo8c*d on a voyage 
to the East-Indies, and also of providing for tlie 
security of the revenue, which might be affected 
by permitting importations in smaller vessels. 
These reasons, though entitled to due considera¬ 
tion, do not appear to be suflieiently strong to 
justify the proposed restriction, or the making a 
distinction, in that respect, between ships tra¬ 
ding to the East-Indies and to otJier countries. 
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15th. The Conapany to be »ul:gect to no obli¬ 
gation with respect to exports to India, except 
in common with the private traders, 

l6th. The Lascars and Chinese sailors 
brought home in private ships to be placed 
under proper regulations. Not, upon any ac¬ 
count, to be sulFcred to wander about the streets 
of London. Good treatment to be secured to 
them, and the Company to be enabled, by some 
summary process, to recover the exjx'nces to 
which they shall be subjected, in the event of 
neglect on the part of the owners of such shij)s 
in these respects. 

l/th. The Company to be indemnified for 
their unexpired engagements for extra shipjiing, 
provided for the accommodation of the private 
traders. 


18th. An unrestrained intercourse with India 
to be prevented, and the existing restrictions,^ 
with respect to residence in India, to be con¬ 
tinued. 


19th. 
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loth. This seems to be reasonable. 


16 th. It will be necessary to provide, by pro¬ 
per regulations, for the care and maintenance of 
these persons, and for their return to the East- 
Indies. 


l/th. This proposal would be wholly inad¬ 
missible, unless it were limited to such unexpired 
engagements as do not extend beyond March 
1814 , when the Company’s present term of ex¬ 
clusive privileges will cxj)ire; but the Public 
may fairly look to the Company to bear this 
burthen, as a comjxmsation, to a certain extent, 
for the continuance of the exclusive trade to 
China. 

18th. It will be indispensably necessary, for 
the purpose of guarding against the incon venience 
herein alluded to, that the existing restrictions 

shall 
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19th. 'Hie number of His Majesty’s forces 
in India to be in future maintained by the East- 
India Company to be now fixed, and any troops 
sent beyond that number (except at the express 
requisition of the £ast-India Company) to be at 
the charge of the Public. 


SOth. The Company to be released from any 
future account with the Pay Office, and to be 
henceforward charged, cither so much per' regi¬ 
ment of a given force, or so nuich per man. 

21st. The present heavy current and post¬ 
poned demands of the Pay Oflioe against the 
Company to be arranged upon sonae footing of 
general equity, and some advertanoe in settling 
this account made to the share which the Com* 
pany have been obliged to bear in foreign ciq>* 
tures not retained by them, and to their having 
been constrained to maintain an' Euibpean and 
native force, larger than what was required f<V 
the defence of tlie Peninsula, and othn heavy 
expcnces. 

22d. 
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sli-.ill be coiitinui'd, with such alttTatious as may 
be mjuisifc, iu tiu- new sj'slom (>{’trade. 

lyili. Tlie Dumber.of His Mnjosty'.s fi)r.vs 

to be inaiutaiiK'd by the Kast-Itidia Coirtpany 
uia), withvtit. iiK'uin’euiea«<•<*, be liniital, t».s here¬ 
in #uggest(d. It will be necessary, however, in 
eousequeuce of tlie increased extent of the liri- 
tisli territories in India, since the jias.sinj; of the 
Act li^' whieli the iiund); r is at pre.sent rej^iluted, 
that a considerable addition slumld l)e made to 
it. 


20th. It will he necessary, tliat tlie jrresent 
system of accountin'^ ht'twt'n the Eftst-India 
Company and the I’ayma-tcr (Jenend should be 
abolislied,,aaJnew regulations enacted. 

2 i st. These demands must ncce.ssarily be ar¬ 
ranged on the principles suggested by the Com- 
mittees of the House of Common.^, vvlio have 
•■epor^ccl upon tlie sutyecl of the accounts Iiennn 
refereed If it were necessary or proper, in 
discussing the future, regulations which it may 
adyi^^bje to cstablisli, redirecting the 
affairs of East-India Company, there would 

b&»o.^i(ficuky in demonstrating, that the amount 
oOoroe HHointained in India has not gone be¬ 
yond what was requisite for tfn* dcfcnccand sc'Mi- 

r nf 
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52d. The Proprietors to be secured, as at 
present, in the receipt of their dividend of ten 
and a half per cent., upon the faith of which 
dividend the capital in 1793 was raised. 

23d. The whole of the surplus of the East- 
India Company to be appropriated to a diminu¬ 
tion of their debts, until the debts be reduced to 
the sum of ten millions sterling. 


24th. The sums required by the East-India 
Company to liquidate the debt transferred from 
India to Europe, and becoming payable in 1812 
and 1813, to be funded by the Minister, tlie 
interest of which shall be regularly paid into 
His Majesty’s Exchequer by the Company, to¬ 
gether with any such per centage, for the gradu^ 
liquidation of the capital or redemption of the 

fund. 
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rity of the Company’s possessions, and for other 
«jx‘rati<»ns, intimately and inseparably connected 
with those objects. 

22d. The Proprietors ougljt to be secured, as 
at present, in their dividend of ten and a half 
per a'nt. 


23d. The whole of the surplus funds of the 
East-India Company, at home and abroad, ought 
to be applied, in the first instance, to tlie reduc¬ 
tion of debt, till it is reduced in India to the sum 
of ten millions, atid the bond debt at home to 
the sum of three millions, after providing for a 
proportionate encrease of the capital 8t<x:k of the 
Company, if they shall think fit to avail them¬ 
selves of the power now vested in them by law 
to that effect. 

24 th. It is intended to submit to Parliament 
a proposition to that effect, or similar in sub¬ 
stance. 
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fund, as shad be deemed proper by fifis Majesty’ 
Ministers. 

The twenty-fifth article did not form a part of 
the propositions submitted to Lord IMeUilic, but 
is now introduced by the Committee of Corre- 
spondeud', and is as foilows, viz. 

25th. That, in order to give, tlic utmost })os- 
siblc extension to the commerce ol private mer¬ 
chants, and at the same time to secure the Coin- 
paiiy’s exclusive trade to and from China, private 
shij>s !>e not p*Tmitted to go farther eastward tljan 
Point Romania, at the entrance of the China 
iScas, and to the northward, not beyond tlic 
equinoctial line. 

N. n. Should it be fb<' iiiteution of Govern¬ 
ment tliat [)rivatc traders shall he excluded from 
t’ne Spice Islands, the limits ought then to be for 
tlioui not to go to the eastward of the Straits of 
Rallv, nor to the northward of the Line. 


THE EM5. 
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25th. ir tin* t adverted to in this propo¬ 
sition can he obtained by exelusion from the do¬ 
minions of the Kinperor of China, and a prohi- 
liition to inip<irt the jiroduee of tiiat country 
without li<onse from ihe. Company, it will be 
jircferable to the mode herein su<;^ested. There 
seems to lie no reason for exeludinp; the private 
trade from the Spiee Island'-. 


THE END. 


Ptiiiled by Ccx an.l Uiy.is, 7.1. (...tin Sure;, 

L;[irc.ln's-Ii.! -l iel'S. 
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GENERAL THOUGHTS. 

Sfc. Sfc, 

I FEEL SO impressed with a conviction of 
the impolicy of renewing the East India 
Company’s Charter of Monopoly, from 
the reasonings I have occasionally entered 
into, grounded upon what information I 
could collect; and the nature of the Adminis¬ 
tration of our public affairs, to which the 
investigation of this question belongs, being 
such as to hold out little hope of a wise and 
impartial decision, that I cannot resist the 
inducements I feel, to contribute, however 
humbly, towards the public welfare invol¬ 
ved in this discussion, by employing my 
scattered moments of leisure from a laborious 
profession in furthering that information 
which may belong to the subject; hopeful, 
that if ultimately it shall clearly appear to 
the good sense of the People of England, 

A 2 
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that the present monopoly is impolitic, the 
People will assert their rights, and them- 
selyes instruct their representatives in par¬ 
liament to oppose its renewal. 

The palpable neglect of every subject re¬ 
lating to India has long been confessed, it 
has been complained of by those members 
of the House of Commons who take some 
interest in Indian affairs; and I find in the 
speech of a Director of the East India Com¬ 
pany, member of that House, an apology at 
the outset for occupying the attention of 
parliament with such subjects, to which it 
was so little accustomed to listen with pa¬ 
tience. The fact is, the attention of minis¬ 
ters has been always engaged upon matters 
of greater interest to them. Like the ma¬ 
nagers of an extensive concern, they have 
left the arrangement of subordinate measures 
to their adherents, and, absorbed in the mul¬ 
tiplicity of more immedhte Interests, have 
revolted at a chaos of matter that would add 
an enormous increase to their burden. Men 
naturally recede from inspecting or interfer* 
iug in a labyrinth that would bewilder and 
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present in its recesses only a complication of 
disaster, confusion, impolicy, and the accu¬ 
mulated ills of neglect and mismanagement. 
So it has been with our ministers. The 
persons stiled the “ Honourable Directors,” 
in Leadenhall Street, have been allowed to 
govern a dominion of enormous extent, con- 
trouled only by a committee of a few per¬ 
sons, the greater part of them members of a 
ministry prominently engaged in othenpur* 
suits, and who cannot be supposed to give 
any adequate attention to a branch of poUcy 
confessedly slighted by the parliament. 

Such then being the inattention of 
Government to the a^irs of India, it is not 
matter of surprise that gross evils should 
have accumulated in the neglected system. 
The Company have been allowed to com- 
bme the two most incongruous functions of 
Merchants and Sovereigns, the consequence 
is, they have failed in the duties of both. 
At this moment they are in a state of insol¬ 
vency, and are giving the greatest dissatis- 
factiOfi as rulers.—The miscMeft resulting 
from the one communicate evils to the 
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other, and so reciprocally. A Company so 
informal in its constitution, and so irrecon¬ 
cilable with sound principles of public po¬ 
licy, never can succeed. Adam Smith’s 
opinions on Joint Stock Companies deserve 
particular attention, and enforce this con¬ 
clusion no less by sound reasoning than 
practical experience: 

“Public Companies, though they may per¬ 
haps have been useful for the first intro¬ 
duction of some branches of commerce, by 
makmg, at their own expence, an experiment 
which the State might not think it prudent 
to make, have in the long run proved uni¬ 
versally either burdensome or useless, and 
have either mismanaged or confined the 
trade. 

“ The constant view of such Companies 
is always to raise the rate of their own profit 
as high as they can, to keep the market 
both for the goods which they export,- and 
for those which they import, as much under¬ 
stocked as they can, which can be done only 
by restraining the competition, or by di«- 
couraging new adventurers from entering 
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the trade. In all trades the regular establish¬ 
ed traders, even though not incorporated, 
naturally combine to raise profits, which are 
no way so likely to be kept, at dll times, 
down to their proper level, as by the 
occasional competition of speculative adven¬ 
turers. 

“ The trade of a Joint Stock Company is 
always managed by a Court of Directors. 
This Court indeed is frequently subject, in 
many respects, to the controul of a General 
Court of Proprietors; but the greater part of 
these Proprietors seldom pretend to under¬ 
stand any thing of the business of the Com¬ 
pany ; and when the spirit of faction happens 
not to prevail among them give themselves 
no trouble about it, but receive contentedly 
such half-yearly or yearly dividend as the 
Directors think proper to make to them. 
The Directors of such Companies, however, 
being the managers rather of other people’s 
mpney than of their own, it cannot well be 
9:pected that they should watqh oyer it with 
the^ same anxious vigllaiice v^rjth which the 
partners in a private cojgfrtnipry f^reqpently 
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wal^ ffivei; tMr own: lUce tbe stewardsof 
|i intn» they arc «pt to consider attention 
to smai mattera as not for their master’s 
hononrj 'and very easily give themselves a 
dispensation trom having it: negligence and 
profusion, therefore, must always prevail, 
more or less, in the management of the aiFairs 
e€ such a Company, It is upon this account, 
that Joint Stock Companies for foreign trade 
have seldom been able to maintain the com¬ 
petition against private adventurers. They 
have, accordingly, very seldom succeeded 
without an exclusive privilege, and frequently 
have not succeeded with one. Without an 
exclusive privilege they have commonly mis¬ 
managed the trade. With an exclusive pri- 
vil^e they have both mismanaged and con¬ 
fined it. 

""The Royal AfricanCompany, the prede¬ 
cessors of the present African Company, had 
an exclusive privilege by charter ; but as 
that charter had not been confirmed by act 
of parliament, the trade, in consequence of 
fhe declaration of rights, was, sbon aftto the 
leVoiutioh, hid open to sdl fais ^jissty’s sob- 
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jects;* 

tto tiieir legal rights,'M the Hfeiatioh as 
this RoyaVAfrfcrin€hinpa«y.'< Hiilf cxdtt- 
siVe charter has notheen confirnffcd by act 
oi parliament. The Seath Sea Company, 
as long as they continued to be a trading 
fetrtnpany, had an exclusive privilege con¬ 
firmed by aqt of parliament; as have Ufce- 
Vise the present United Company of Mct- 
chants trading to the East Indies, * 

** The Royal African Company soon found 
that they could not maintain the competition 
against private adventurers, whom, notwith- 
kanding the declaration of rights, they con¬ 
tinued for some time to call interlopers, and 
to persecute as such. In 1O98, however, 
the private adventurers were subjected to a 
duty of ten per cent, upon almost all the 
different branches of their trade, to be em¬ 
ployed by the Company in the maintenance 
of their forts and garrisons. But, notwith¬ 
standing this heavy tax, the Company were 
still unable to maintain the competitkm. 
Thttf 'stock and credit gradually Alined, 
tn their debts had become so great 

B 
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of paf}iamerit was 
tlfooght ftedessaiy, both for th«ir scKJurity 
and for that of iheir creditors. It was en- 
adted that' the resolution of two-thirds of 
these creditors, in number and value, should 
bind the rest, both with regard to the time 
which should be allowed to the Company for 
foe payment of their debts, and with regard 
to any other agreement which it might be 
thought proper to make with them concern- 
ing'those debts. In i; 3 o their al^airs were 
in ao great disorder that they were altoge¬ 
ther incapable of maintaining their forts and 
gaiTtsons, the sole purpose and pretext of 
their Institution. ' From that year till their 
final dissolution, the parliament jiK^ed it ne¬ 
cessary to allow the annual sum of ten thou¬ 
sand pounds for that purpose. In 1732, 
after baving been for many years losers* by 
the trade of cairying negroes to the West 
Iiidiesi theyat last resolved to give k up 
altogeth^, to sell to the private traders to 
America the negroes which they purchased 
upmi the coast, and to em|doy their sertaatS 
in to ti^ i^and puts of ^ Afoica for 



gold dmi, ele^umts’ tedili/ dyu% di;?^i dec* 
Bmt their success in * this more condned trade 
'vm not greater than in their former exten» 
sive «one. Their affairs continued to go gra*^ 
dually to decline; till at last, being in eveiy 
respect a bankrupt Company, they were dis¬ 
solved by act of parliament, and their forts 
and garrisons vested in the present regulated 
Company of Merchants trading to Africa. 
Before the erection of the Royal African 
Companyi there had been three other Joint 
Stock Companies successively established, 
oae after another, for the African trade. 
Ihey were all equally unsuccessful. They 
aH, however, had exclusive charters, which, 
though not confirmed by act of parliament, 
were in those days supposed to convey a real 
exclusive privilege. 

>;*^Tbe Hudson’s Bay Company, before 
tbdr misfOTtunes in the late war, bad bech 
mucli mme fortunate than the Royal Africmi 
Company. Their necessary expence is 
much smaller. The whole number of peo¬ 
ple; whom they mamtaia in their diluent 
s^ljUi^etits and habitatipiis, which they have 

B 2 
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lumoufedwith Ibe name of is said not 
to exceed a hundred and twenty persons. 
This number^ however, is sufficient to pre¬ 
pare before-hand, the caii^o of furs and other 
goods necessary for leading their ships, 
which, on account of the ice, can seldom 
remain above six or eight weeks in those 
seas. This advantage of having a cargo 
ready prepared, could not, for several years, 
be acquired by private adventurers, and 
without it there seems to be no possibility 
of traffing to Hudson’s Bay. The moderate 
cajatal of the Company, which, it is said, 
does not exceed one hundred and ten thou^f 
sand pounds, may, besides, be sufficient to 
enable them to engross the whole, or almost 
the whole trade and surplus produce of the 
miserable, though extensive country, com¬ 
prehended w ithin their charter. No private 
adventurers, accordingly, haveever attempted 
to ttade to that country in competitioi^lwith 
them. , This Company, therefore,^ *ba?te 
aiways enjoyed an exclusive trade in 
though they may have no right:to it ia law# 
and above all this, the modeirate 



o( Compaaj is said to be divided among 

a very small number of propriety's., -Birt 
a Joint Stock Company^ consisting of a 
small number of proprietors^ with a modec«' 
Site capital, approaches very nearly to the 
nature of a private copartnery, and may be 
capable of nearly the same degree of vio¬ 
lence ^ and attention. It is not to be won¬ 
dered at, therefore, if, in consequence of 
these diderent advantages, the Hudson’i| Bay 
Comply had, before the late war, been able 
to carry on their trade with a considerable 
degree of success. It does not seem proba¬ 
ble, however, that their profits everapproach*- 
ed to what the late Mr. Dobbs imaging 
them* A much more sober and judicious 
writer, Mr. Anderson, author of The His¬ 
torical and Chronological Deduction of Com¬ 
merce,; very justly observes, that upon exa¬ 
mining the accounts which Mr. Dobbs him<^ 
self ,]|as given for several years together of 
their exports and imports, and upon making 
proper allowances for their extraordinary 
risk and expence, it does not appear, that 
-thfifif profits deserve to be envied, or that they 
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can much, if at all, exceed the ordinarji pro¬ 
fits of trade. 

The South Sea Company never had any 
forts or garrisons to maintain, and there¬ 
fore were entirely exempted from one great 
expence to which other Joint Stock Compa- 
mes for foreign trade are subject. But they 
had an immense capital divided among an 
immense number of proprietors. It was na¬ 
turally to be expected, therefore, that folly, 
negligence, and profusion, should prevail in 
the whole management of their afikirs. The 
knavery and extravagance of their stock- 
jobbing projects are sufficiently known, and 
the explication of them would be foreign to 
the present subject. Their mercantile pro¬ 
jects were not much better conducted. 
The firet trade which they engaged in, was 
that of supplying the Spanish West Indies 
with n^roes, of which (in consequence of 
what was called the Assiento contract |^ant- 
ed them hf treaty of Utrecht) they, had the 
exclusive privil^e. But as it was not ex¬ 
pected that much profit could be made by this 
both the Portuguese and French Com- 
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partidi who had enjoyed itiip6n< thesamc 
terms before them having been mined by 
it, th^ were aildwed, as compensation, to 
send annually a ship of a certain burden, to 
trade directly to the Spanish West Indiel 
Of the ten voyages which this annual ship 
was allowed to make, they are said to have 
gained considerably by one, that of the 
Royal Caroline in 1731 ; and to have been 
losers, more or less, by almost all the‘rest. 
Their ill success was imputed by their fac¬ 
tors and agents to the extortion and oppres¬ 
sion of the Spanish government, but was, 
perhaps, principally owing to the profusion 
and depredations of those very factors and 
agents, some of whom are said to have ac¬ 
quired great fortunes even in one year. 
Ih i734, the Company petitioned the king 
that they might be allowed to dispose of the 
ti^de and tonnage of their annual ship, oh 
acebuit of the little profit which they made 

It, and to accept of such equivalent as 
Hiefjr could obtain from the king of Spain. 

*^In 1724, this Company had undertaken 
tbeWinde feliety.' Of this, indeed, they had 
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!io monopoly; but as long as they earlicd it 
on, no other British subjects appear to hare 
engaged in it. Of the eight voyages which 
their ships made to Greenland, they were 
gainers by one and losers by all the rest. Af¬ 
ter their eighth and last voyage, when they 
had sold their ships, stores, and utensils, they 
found that their whole loss, upon this branch, 
capital and interest included, amounted to 
upwards of two hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand pounds. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the Par¬ 
liament to be allowed to divide their im¬ 
mense capital of more than thirty-three 
millions eight hundred thousand pounds, the 
whole of which had been lent to government, 
into two equal parts: the one half, or up¬ 
wards of sixteen millions nine hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, to be put upon the same footing 
with other government annuities, and not to 
be subject to the debts contracted, mi losses 
incurred, 1 )y the Directors of the Company, 
in the prosecution of their mercantile pro- 
j^ts; the other half to remain as before, a 
trading stock, and to be subject to those 
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debts and losses. The petition was too rea¬ 
sonable not to be granted. In 1733, they 
again petitioned the Parliament, that three- 
fourths of their trading stock might be 
turned into annuity stock, and only one- 
fourth remain as trading stock, or exposed 
to the hazards arising from the bad man¬ 
agement of their Directors. Both their an¬ 
nuity and trading stocks had, by this time, 
been reduced more than two millions fach, 
by several dilferent payments from Govern¬ 
ment; so that this fourth amounted only to 
3,062,7841. 8s. 6d. In 1748, all the de¬ 
mands of the Company upon the king of 
Spain, in consequence of the Assiento con¬ 
tract, were, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given up for what was supposed an equiva¬ 
lent. An end was put to their trade with 
the Spanish West Indies; the remainder of 
their trading stock was turned into an an¬ 
nuity^ stock; and the Company. ceased, in 
every respect, to be a trading company. 

*‘It ought to be observed, that in the 
trade which the South Sea Company carried 
on by means of their annual ship, the only 

C 
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trade by which it ever was expected that 
they could make any considerable profit, 
they were not without competitors, either in 
the foreign or in the home-market. At 
Carthagena, Porto Bello, and La Vera Cruz, 
they had to encounter the competition of 
the Spanish merchants, who brought from 
Cadiz to those markets, European goods, of 
the same kind with the outward cargo of 
their ship; and in England they had to en¬ 
counter that of the English merchants, who 
imported from Cadiz goods of the Spanish 
West Indies, of the same kind with the in¬ 
ward cargo. The goods, both of the 
Spanish and English merchants, indeed, 
were perhaps subject to higher duties. But 
the loss occisioned by the negligence, profu¬ 
sion, and malversation, of the servants of the 
Company, had probably been a tax much 
heavier than all those duties. That a Joint 
Stock Company should be able to carry on 
successfully any branch of foreign trade, 
when private adventurers can come into any 
sort of open and fair competition with them, 
seems contrary to all experience. 
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** The old English East India Company 
•was established in lOoo, by a charter from 
Queen Elizabeth. In the first twelve voyages 
which they fitted out for India, they appear 
to have traded as a regulated company, with 
separate stocks, though only in the general 
ships of the Company. In i0l2 they united 
into a joint stock. Their charter was ex¬ 
clusive, and, though not confirmed by act 
of parliament, was in those days supposed 
to convey a real exclusive privilege. For 
many years, therefore, they were not much 
disturbed by interlopers. Their capital, 
which never exceeded seven hundred and 
forty-four thousand pounds, and of which 
fifty pounds was a share, was not so exorbi¬ 
tant, nor their dealings so exteni^ve, as to af¬ 
ford either a pretext for gross negligei^ce and 
profusion, or a cover to gross malversation.* 
Notwithstanding some extraordinary losses, 
o(^ioned partly by the malice of the Dutch 
East India Company,, and partly by other 
aedidents, they carried on for many years a 
successful trade. But in process of time, 
when the principles oi liberty were better 

C2 
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uiiderstood, it became every day more and 
more doubtful how far a royal charter, not 
confirmed by act of parliament, could con¬ 
vey an exclusive privilege. Upon this ques¬ 
tion the decisions of the Courts of Justice 
were not uniform, but varied with the autho¬ 
rity of Government and the humours of the 
times. Interlopers multiplied upon them ; 
and towards the end of the reign of Char. II. 
through the whole of that of James II, and 
during a part of that of William III, re¬ 
duced them to great distress. In 1698 , 
a proposal was made to Parliament of ad¬ 
vancing two millions to Government at eight 
per cent, provided the subscribers were erect¬ 
ed into a new East India Company, with 
exclusive privileges. The old East India 
Company ofiered seven hundred thousand 
pounds, nearly the amount of their capital, 
at four per cent, upon the same conditions. 
But such was at that time the state of pub¬ 
lic credit, that it was more convenient for 
Government to borrow two millions at eight 
per cent, than seven hundred thousand 
pounds at four. The proposal of the new 



subscribers was accepted, and a new East 
India Company established in consequence. 
The old East India Company, however, had 
a right to continue their trade till 170 I. 
They had, at the same time, in the name of 
their treasurer, subscribed very artfully three 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds in the 
stock of the new. By a negligence in the 
expression of the act of parliament which 
vested the East India trade in the subscribers 
to this loan of two millions, it did not ap¬ 
pear evident that they were all obliged to 
unite in a Joint Stock. A few private tra¬ 
ders, whose subscriptions amounted only to 
seven thousand two hundred pounds, insist¬ 
ed upon the privilege of trading separately 
upon their own stocks, and at their own 
risk. The old East India Company had a 
right to a separate trade upon their old stock 
till 1701 ; and they had likewise, both be- 
fqre and after that period, a right, like that 
of other private traders, to a separate trade 
upon the three hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds which they had subscribed into the 
stock of the eww Company. The competi- 



(ipti of the. two Compa»ies with the private 
traders, and with one another, is said to have 
well nigh ruined both. Upon a subsequent 
occasion, in 1730, when a proposal was 
made to Parliament for putting the trade un¬ 
der the management of a regulated Com¬ 
pany, and thereby laying it in some measure 
open, the East India Company, in opposi¬ 
tion to this proposal, represented in very 
strong terms, what had been, at this time, 
the miserable efiects, as they thought them, 
of this competition. In India, they said, it 
raised the price of goods so high that they 
were not worth the buying; and in England, 
by overstocking the market, it sunk their 
price so low that no profit could be made 
by them. That by a more plentiful supply, 
to the great advantage and conveniency of 
the public, it must have reduced, very much, 
the price of India goods in the English mar¬ 
ket, cannot well be doubted; but that it 
should have raised very much tbeir price in 
the Indian market, seems not very probable, 
as all the extraordmary demand which that 
competition could occasion mu^ have been 
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blit as« drop of water in the immense ocean 
of Indian commerce. The increase of de¬ 
mand, besides, though in the beginning it 
may sometimes raise the price of goods, ne¬ 
ver fails to lower it in the long-run. It en¬ 
courages production, and thereby increases 
the competition of the producers, who, in 
order to undersell one another, have recourse 
to new divisions of labour and new improve¬ 
ments of art which might never otherwise 
have been thought of. The miserable ef¬ 
fects of which the Company complained 
were the cheapness of consumption and the 
encouragement given to production, precisely 
the two effects which it is the great business 
of political economy to promote. The com-* 
petition, however, of which they gave this 
doleful account, had not been allowed to be 
of long continuance. In 1702, the two 
Companies were in some measure united by 
an indenture tripartite, to which the queen 
was the third party; and in 1708, they 
were, by act of parliament, perfectly con¬ 
solidated into one Company, by their present 
ni»e of the United Company of Merchants 
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tmding to the East Indies. ^ Into this act it 
was thought worth while to int^rt a clause 
allowing the separate traders to continue 
their trade till Michaelmas 1711 ; but at the 
same time empowering the Directors, upon 
three years notice, to redeem their little capi¬ 
tal of seven thousand two hundred pounds, 
and thereby to convert the whole stock of 
the Company into a Joint Stock. By the 
same act, the capital of the Company, in con¬ 
sequence of a new loan to Government, was 
augmented from two millions to three mil¬ 
lions two hundred thousand pounds. . In 
1743, the Company advancedanothermilhon 
to Government; but this million being raised, 
not by a call upon the proprietors, but by 
selling annuities and contracting bond-^bfs, 
it did not augment the stock /upon wrhiQh 
Ihe :proprietors could claim a dividend, ;,It 
augmented, however, their < trading stodti 
it beingsequally liable with the three 
]iiiUions4wo hundh^ thousandfpouuds,) 
the losses sustained aii<l;debia>contracte41)y 
Ckimpaay^.m/fH'oSecmtm of mer- 
fifUtile'^rojeetsl c^^tatirieast 
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from 1711 , this Company* being delivered 
from aM cc»npetitors, and fully established in 
the monopoly of the English commerce to 
the East Indies, carried on a successful trade, 
and, from their profits, made annually a mo* 
derate dividend to their proprietors. During 
the French war, which began in 1741, the 
aaabkion of Mr. Dupleix, the French .govcar- 
nor of Pondicheny, involved th^ in the 
wars of the Carnatic, and in the politibs of 
the Indian princes. After many signal sue* 
ceases, and etpally signal losses, they at last 
lost Madras, at that time thek principal set* 
tkme»it in India. It was restored to th^ 
by the treaty of Aix*la-Ch«qpeMe ; and, 
about this time, the spirit ,af war and con* 
quest smns to have taken possession of their 
servants in India., and never since to have 
left theaau During the French war w.hich 
began in t765, their arms .partook of the 
gener^ .good ftrtimefof those of tjhi^t jBri* 
tain. They defended Madras, iteok Foo!^ 
f^rry, reoovemd Gakaitta, andacquii^ the 
neranues of a rich and caBtessive tendtoiy, 
aAiouQting, it mm then 4aid, tto upwards pf 
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three millions a-year. They remained for 
several years in quiet possession of this re¬ 
venue; but in 17 O 7 , administmtion laid 
claim to their territorial acquisitions, and the 
revenue arising from them, as of right be¬ 
longing to the crown; and the Company, 
in compensation for this claim, agreed to 
pay to Government four hundred thousand 
pounds a-year. They had, before this, gra¬ 
dually augmented their dividend from abcmt 
six to ten percent.; that is, upon their capi¬ 
tal of three millions two hundred thousand 
pounds, they had increased it by a hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand pounds, or had 
raised it from one hundred and ninety-two 
thousand, to three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds a-year. They were at¬ 
tempting, about this time, to raise it atillfur- 
ther, to twelve and a half per cent, which 
woidd have made their annual payments to 
their proprietors equal - to wlmt they had 
agreed to pay uinoally to Govemmtot,; or 
to four hundred thousand poimds^ a-year. 
But during the t two ‘yomi in which their 
agrteent with OoveFOisent waa to hdn: 



pbcei'they were restrained from any further 
increase of dividend by two successive acts 
of parliament, of which the object was to 
enable them to make a speedier progress 
in the payment of their debts, which were 
at this time estimated at upwards df six or 
seven millions sterling. In 1709 , they re¬ 
newed their agreement with Government for 
five years more, and stipulated, that during 
the coarse of that period, they should be al¬ 
lowed gradually to increase their dividend to 
twelve and a half per cent.; never increasing 
i^ however, more than one per cent, in one 
year. This increase of dividend, therefore, 
when it had risen to its utmost height, could 
augment their annual payments, to their Pro- 
pipietorsand Government together, but by 
six hundred and eight thousand pounds, be^ 
yond what they had been before their late 
territorial acquisitions. What the gross re¬ 
venue of .those territorial acquisitions , was 
supposed to amount to« has already been 
mtentioned 5 and by an account brought ,by 
tlie; Cruttendeo East Indiainan in 1708 , the 
il9at neveaue> dear of ah deductions and mi- 
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Bttry charges, was ^ted at two milliona 
forty-eight thottsaftdsevcfthtindredartd forty- 
seven pounds. They were said, at the same 
time, to possess another revenue, arising 
partly from lands, but chiefly from the cus-i 
toms established at their different settle¬ 
ments, amounting to four hundred and thir¬ 
ty-nine thousand pounds, The profits of 
their trade, too, according to the evidence 
Of their Chaknian before the House of Com¬ 
mons, amounted, at this time, to at least 
four hundred thousand pounds a-year; ac¬ 
cording to that of their Aecountam, to at 
least five hundred thousand; according to 
the lowest account, at least e(}uai to the 
highest dividend that was to be paid to their 
proprietors. So great a revenue might 
certainty have afforded an ai^mentatiefi 
df six hundred and eight thousand pounds 
hr iheir^ anntml payments; and, at the 
same thne, have lefl: a large sinkir^ fond, 
etffHeient for the speedy reduction of 
debt. In 1770, however, their debts, in- 
stfod of' being lOdueed, worn augsiented by 
afl attest to ^ Trehatuy, in the paymetit 
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6f the four hundred thousand pounds ; 
by anotha* to the Custom-house, tor dio*< 
ties unpaid; by a laip;e debt to the Bim]i, 
tor money borrowed; and by a fourth, tor 
bills drawn upon them from India, and 
wantonly accepted, to the amount of up¬ 
wards of twelve hundred thousand pounds. 
The distress which these accumulated cktms 
brought upon them, obl^ed them not only 
to redQ(% all at once their divklend to six per 
eent. but to throw themselves upon the mer¬ 
cy of Government, and to supplicate, 
a release from the further payment of the 
stipulated tour hundred thousand pounds 
year; and, secondly, a loan of fourteen 
hundred thousand, to save them from tmme- 
<Kate bankruptcy. The great increase of 
thehfitttuiiehad, it seems, only served to tor* 
ttish thdr* servants with a pretext for great¬ 
er pi*oto8io!f, and a mverfor greator malver- 
than in proportion even to that ia- 
liitosO of tortunO. Ihe conduct of fl^r 
Stovants in India, and the genend state of 
th^ff aflhiiiB bodf id ‘India and in Eurc^, 
hdtoitonilte Stdjeet of a’ patliamentary in- 



qtiky r in consequence of which, several very 
important alterations were made m the con-‘ 
stitution of their government, both at home 
and abroad. In India, their principal settle¬ 
ments of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
which had before been altogether independ¬ 
ent of one another, were subjected to a Go¬ 
vernor-general, assisted by a Council of four 
Commi8sioners,Parliamentas8uming to itself 
the first nomination of this governor and 
councih who were to reside at Calcutta; that 
city havingnow become,what Madras was be¬ 
fore, the most important of theEnglish settle¬ 
ments in India. The court of the mayor of 
Calcutta, originally instituted for the trial of 
mercantile causes, which arose in the city and 
msighbourhood, had ^adually extended its 
jqrisdiction with the extension of the empire. 
It was now oeduced and confined to the 
original puif ose of its institution. Instead 
of it,, a new supreme court of judicature was 
establiriied, consisting of a chief justice 
and three, judges, to be appointed by the 
Qrown^ In Europe, the qaalificarion necesr 
to entitle a proprietor telvote at 
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general courts, was raised from five bunded 
pounds, the original price of a share in the 
stock of the Company, to a thousand pounds. 
In order to vote upon this qualification, too, 
it was declared necessary, that he should 
have possessed it, if acquired by his own 
purchase, and not by inheritance, for at least 
one year, instead of six months, the term 
requisite before. Tlie court of twenty-four 
directors had before been chosen annually ; 
but it was now enacted, that each Director 
should, for the future, be chosen for four 
years; six of them, however, to go out o^ 
office by rotation every year, and not be ca^ 
pable of being re-chosen at the election of 
the six new Directors for the ensuing year. 
In consequence of these alterations, the 
courts, both of the proprietors and directora^ 
it was expected, would be likely to act with 
more dignity and steadiness than they had 
USttdUiy done before. But it seems impossi'^ 
ble, by any alterations, to render thoseeouuts, 
m. any respect, fit to govern, or evensto 
j^bare in the government of a great empire; 
because the greater part of th^ members 



must have too little inter^t in the 

prosperity of that empire, to give any serious 
attention to what may promote it. Fre¬ 
quently a man of peat, sometimes even a 
man of small fortune, is willing to purchase a 
thousand pounds share in India stock, mere* 
ly for the influence which he expects to ac¬ 
quire by a vote in the Court of Proprietors. 
It gives him a share, though not in the 
plunder, yet in the appointment of the 
plunderers of India; the Court of Directors, 
though they make that appointment, being 
necessarily more or less under the influence 
•ctf the proprieto.rs, who not only elect those 
Ditectors, but sometimes over-rule the ap- 
-poiiitments cf their servantsdn India. Pro¬ 
vided he <can enjoy this influence for a few 
yeara, and thereby provide for a certain num¬ 
ber of his friends, he frequently cares little 
■ahout the dividend, j©r even about the value 
irf -the stock upon which his vote is tbuaid- 
ed. About Ihepiro^erity of the great em¬ 
pire, in Ihfc.govemment^of wbidi vote 
,pves Iflm a share, be sddom cares at all. 
eithw aovereigtts ever weHj or, from the 
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nature of thinga» ever coidd be, so perfectly 
indifferent about tbe happiness or misery of 
their subjects, the improvement or waste of 
their dominions, the ^ory or disgrace of 
their administration, as, from irresistible 
moral causes, the greater part of the pro^ 
prietors of such a mercantile company-are, 
and necessarily must be. This indifference 
too, was more likely to be increased than 
diminished, by some of the new regulations 
which were made in consequence of the par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. By a resolution of the 
House of Commons, for example, it was de¬ 
clared, that when the fourteen hundred 
thousand pounds lent to the Company by 
Government shopld be paid, and their bond- 
debts be reduced to fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds, they might then, and not till then,'" 
divide eight per cent, upon their capital; 
and that whatever remained of their revenue® 
and neat profits at home, should, be divided 
into four parts; three of them to be paid into 
the Exchequer for the use of the public, and 
the fourth to be reserved as a fund, either for 
the ^further re^pption of tl»ir bond-debts/ 
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or for the discharge of other contingent exi¬ 
gencies, which the Company might labour 
under. But if the Company were bad stew¬ 
ards, and bad sovereigns, when the whole of 
their neat revenue and profits belonged to 
themselves, and were at their own dispo¬ 
sal, they were surely not likely to be better, 
when three fourths of them were to belong 
to other people, and the other fourth, though 
to be laid out for the benefit of the Com¬ 
pany, yet to be so, under the inspection, and 
with the approbation, of other people. 

It might be more agreeable to the Com¬ 
pany, that their own servants and dependants 
should have either the pleasure of wasting, 
or the profit of embezzling, whatever sur- 
plus might remain, after paying the pro¬ 
posed dividend of eight per cent, than that it 
should come into the hands of a set of peo¬ 
ple, with whom those resolutions could scarce 
fail to set them, in some measure, at vari¬ 
ance. The interest of those servants and 
dependants might so far predominate in the 
court of proprietors, as sometimes to dispose 
it to support the autbora e^ depredations 
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which had been committed, in direct viola¬ 
tion ofits own authority. With the majority 
of proprietors, the support even of the au¬ 
thority of their own court might sometimes 
be a matter of less consequence, than the 
support of those who had set that authority 
at defiance. 

“The regulations of 1773 , accordingly, 
did not put an end to the di^rders of the 
Company’s government in India. Notwith¬ 
standing that, during a momentary fit of good 
conduct, they had at one time collected into 
the treasury of Calcutta, more thqn three 
millions sterling; notwithstanding that they 
had afterwards extended, either their do¬ 
minion, or their depredations, over a vast 
accession of somfc of the richest and most 
fertile countries in India; all was wasted 
and destroyed. They found themselves jil- 
together unprepared to stop or resist the in¬ 
cursion of Hyder Ali; and in consequence 
of those disorders, the Company is now 
(i 784) in greater distress than ever; and, in 
order to prevent immediate bankruptcy, is 
once more redjpced to supplicate the assisp- 
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ance of Government. Different plans have 
been proposed by the different parties in 
Parliament, for the better management of its 
affairs. And all those plans seem to agree 
in supposing, what was indeed always abun¬ 
dantly evident, that it is altogether unfit to 
govern its territorial possessions. Even the 
Company itself seems to be convinced of its 
own incapacity so far, and seems, upon that 
account, w’dling to give them up to Govern¬ 
ment. 

** With the right of possessing forts and 
garrisons in distant and barbarous countries, 
is necessarily connected the right of making 
peace and war in those countries. The 
Joint Stock Companies, which have had the 
one right, have constantly exercised the 
other, and have frequently had it expressly 
conferred upon them. How unjustly, how 
capriciously, how cruelly they have com¬ 
monly exercised it, is too well known from 
recent experience. 

When a company of merchants under¬ 
take, at their own risk and expence, to es¬ 
tablish a new trade with sonae remote and 
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barbarous nation, it may not be unreasonable 
to incorporate them into a Joint Stock Com¬ 
pany, and to grant them, in case of their 
success, a monopoly of the trade for a certain 
number of years. It is the easiest and most 
natural way in which the state can recom¬ 
pense them for hazarding a dangerous and 
expensive experiment, of which the public 
is afterwards to reap the benefit. A te/npo- 
raty monopoly of this kind may be vindica¬ 
ted, upon the same principles upon which^a 
like monopoly of a new machine is granted 
to its inventor, and that of a new book to its 
author. But upon the expiration of the 
term, the monopoly ought certainly to de¬ 
termine ; the forts and garrisons, if it was 
found necessary to establish any, to be 
taken into the hands of Government, their 
value to be paid to the Company, and the 
trade to be laid open to all the subjects of 
the state. By a perpetual monopoly, all the 
other subjects of the state are taxed very ab¬ 
surdly in two different ways; first, by the 
high price of goods, which, in the case of a 
free trade, they could buy much cheaper; and 
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secondly, by their total exclusion from a 
branch of business, which it might be both 
convenient and profitable for many of them 
to carry on. It is for the most worthless of 
all purposes, too, that they are taxed in this 
manner. It is merely to enable the Company 
to support the negligence, profusion, and 
malversation of their own servants, whose 
disorderly conduct seldom allows the divi¬ 
dend of the Company to exceed the ordinary 
rate of profit in trades which are altogether 
free, and very frequently makes it fall even 
a good deal short of that rate. Without a 
monopoly, however, a Joint Stock Company, 
it would appear from experience, cannot long 
carry on any branch of foreign trade. To 
buy in one market, in order to sell with pro¬ 
fit in another, when there are many com¬ 
petitors in both ; to watch over, not only 
the occasional variations in the demand, but 
the much greater and more frequent varia¬ 
tions in the competition, or in the supply 
which that^emand is likely to get from other 
people, and to suit with dexterity and judg¬ 
ment, both the quantity and quality of each 
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assortment of goods to all these circumstan¬ 
ces ; is a species of warfare, of which the 
operations are continually changing, and 
which can scarce ever be conducted success¬ 
fully, without such an unremitting exertion 
of vigilance and attention, as cannot long be 
expected from the directors of a Joint Stock 
Company. The East India Company, upon 
the redemption of their funds, and the expi¬ 
ration of their exclusive privilege, have a 
right, by act of parliament, to continue a cor¬ 
poration with a joint stock, and to trade in 
their corporate capacity to the East Indies, 
in common with the rest of their fellow sub¬ 
jects. But in this situation, the superior vi¬ 
gilance and attention of private adventurers 
would, in all probability, soon make them 
weary of the trade. 

**An eminent French author, of great 
knowledge in matters of political economy, 
the Abbe Morellet, gives a list of fifty-five 
Joint Stock Companies for foreign trade, 
which have been established in different 
parts of Europe since the year' lOoo, and 
which, according to him, have all failed from 
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mismanagement, notwithstanding they had 
exclusive privileges. He has been misin¬ 
formed with regard to, the history of two or 
three of them, which were not Joint Stock 
Companies, and have not failed. But in 
compensation, there have been several Joint 
Stock Companies which have failed, and 
which he has omitted.” 

Thus far Adam Smith, the first autho¬ 
rity I can desire. It is an anomaly of the 
grossest nature, that the East India Com¬ 
pany should be allowed so far to impose on 
the credulous, as to sustain a belief of an 
advantageous profit to holders of their stock, 
by paying a dividend of ten and a half per 
cent, when, in fact, they have nothing at 
the credit of profit and loss, in order to di¬ 
vide ; and, when they are unable to discharge 
their enormous debt of thirty-two millions, 
costing government extensive advances for 
their support; for this the nation suffers, 
and the people are taxed; for, like the 
Bank of England, this Company has always 
managed to keep up a sufficient influence with 
government to obtain whatever it wanted. 
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The people would do well to lift their voice 
against so improvident an expenditure of the 
money wrung from them in taxes, to carry 
on for a while this bankrupt Company. 

That merchants should not be sovereigns, 
will appear a self-evident proposition to 
those not blinded by prejudice. To their 
present blending of those incompatible offi¬ 
ces, the Company must ascribe, it prior{, the 
revolt of their army, from which the loss of 
India might have ensued. The Company's 
deficiency of resources, their insolvency at 
home, their incompetency almost to meet 
their engagements, were the causes of that 
parsimony abroad which checked every 
magnificent design for the promotion of 
literature, which rendered their duties as 
rulers subservient to their necessities as 
traders, and which was the origin of that 
penurious illiberality towards their gallant 
soldiers, that led afterwards to the seces* 
sion of those brave biit unfortunate men, 
in an unthinking moment, whep they had 
been aggravated beyond all measure—a se¬ 
cession that never would have occurred under 
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a government more wise and less embar¬ 
rassed. When the allowances of a Govern¬ 
ment to its servants are shaped to the exist¬ 
ing state of its treasury, all regularity of 
service to that government is at an end. 

I hold it as a primary principle that all 
dominion, of any magnitude, should belong 
to the public government of a country—that 
there should be no second government—and 
I consider that to deprive the English nation 
of so material a part of its rightful dominionsas 
India, merely because patronage would other¬ 
wise abound to the Minister, would be a like 
argument to holding that the Army or the 
Navy should be taken out of his hands, on 
the ground that by appointing his friends, 
he converts them into a source of influence. 

If too much patronage accrues, by the 
accession of India to the Minister, let that 
general patronage which necessarily falls 
to him in the administration of afiairs of the 
country at laige, be restrained; or, let some 
Minister be found who will not abuse it; 
but let not the East India Company involve 
this nation in disaster, endanger the security 
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of our Indian empire, and bring ruin on its 
members and adherents, by the continuance 
of a Sovereignty which it is incompetent to 
exercise. Connected with this subject, of 
course, is the consideration of incorporating 
the Company’s army with' the King’s. To 
prevent the disagreements and well-founded 
jealousies growing out of the present system, 
and in pursuance of the same idea I profess 
in regard to the empire at large, I conceive 
that the entire administration of the affairs 
of India, civil and military, ought to be vest¬ 
ed in the hands of Government, for this plain 
reason, that a company of merchants are 
neither fitted by education, by disposition, 
by habit, or capacity to administer like 
statesmen. 

Even the election to fill the Directorships 
of that Company is truly in unison with the 
other objectionable properties of the East 
India system. Long before a vacancy in the 
Direction occurs, two or three needy men, 
who have families to provide for by giving 
thein appointments as servants to the Com¬ 
pany, assiduously pay their court to every 
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person who happens to buy a vote at the India 
House, and solicit, in terms of uncommon 
earnestness and excessive submission, the 
favor of his or her vote and interest. The 
fortunate individual who is lucky enough 
to be connected with any of the members 
of the Court of Directors, or to be able to 
bring up a sufficient body of friends among 
the heterogeneous materials of the proprie¬ 
tary, to ensure him a majority, may confi¬ 
dently expect to fill the first vacancy, what¬ 
ever may be his age or qualifications; 
accordingly, in many instances, influence 
and weight have been preferred before abi¬ 
lity and merit, inexperience and incapacity 
before years and wisdom. Such a system 
never can contribute to uphold the inef¬ 
fective substitutes these Directors pre^nt 
for statesmen and rulers; the contempt of 
every thinking man derides this ** Honour¬ 
able Court.” 

To proceed to the question of the trade 
with India, it is amusing to observe the 
expression of the chairman of tlie Court of 
Directors, at a Court of Proprietors, as re- 



ported in thife newspaper^; he states, in the 
true narrow spirit of mercantile policy, that 
the Directors have “ given up nothing that 
they could retain," It certainly is an igno¬ 
ble idea, and in the true spirit of monopoly, 
and will furnish the public with a caution 
to receive with entire distrust whatever pro¬ 
ceeds from the Honourable Court,” more 
particularly the sentiments of Messrs. Gr^nt 
and Parry in their incipient letter of the 
correspondence with Mr. Dundas, in which, 
evidently, they would endeavour to forestal 
all argument and discussion by assuming 
their own wishes as primary principles of 
consideration. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, while the 
manufacturers of Great Britain are pining 
for want, and its commerce is stagnant, the 
American shipping crowds every port in 
Asia. This circumstance exemplifies every 
argument in favour of a free trade; the 
Americans fiourish,—the English East India 
Company is ruined. Why should not Eng¬ 
lishman be allowed to trade’ with English 
Colonies rather than Americans ? Americans 



trade to China too, why not Englishmen ? 
What is there so capricious in the Chinese 
government as to be likely to exclude traders 
so affluent, and so highly useful to China, 
as Englishmen, when the Americans, who 
carry on their promiscuous traffic, are unin¬ 
terruptedly encouraged ? The arguments of 
the " Honourable Court” are fallacious. 
The fact is, the East India Company has 
found its only resources for money in the 
Tea Monopoly Sales, which alone have pre¬ 
served them from bankruptcy, as every 
clerk in the India House knows well. This 
monopoly, like every other, they are doing 
all they can to retain,” as the chairman 
avows. There is no validity in the reasoning 
of the Honourable Court on this head, they 
argue as interested merchants, not as wise 
sovereigns; a man cannot serve two masters, 
he cannot love God and Mammon. 

The tendency of one argument of the 
Directors, backed by the contents of a peti¬ 
tion of the merchants and traders of London, 
interested in the import trade of India, de¬ 
serves attention, it is that of the policy of 
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confining all imports to the port of London. 
The question is whether the revenue would 
not be greatly defrauded were it otherwise; 
I conceive that the collection of the customs 
would be precisely the same in Bristol and 
in Liverpool as in London, and, perhaps, 
where there is less to do, it would be easier; 
whether the facilities for smuggling to a 
great extent would attend the imports .into 
any other port than London, is a point more 
for the consideration of the Commissioners 
of Customs, than for either the self-interested 
East India Directors, or the shopkeepers of 
the metropolis, both of them juries not 
ashamed to decide their own cause in their 
own favour. 

Might not a manifest of the ship’s cargo 
be required from the Custom House at the 
port from which the ship clears out in India, 
and the unloaded goods compared exactly 
with it? When we consider the severe 
penalties attendant on the practice of smug¬ 
gling, and how forcibly they would operate 
on the owners and captain of a large and 
valuable ship, liable to confiscation, if such a 
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practice on board were to be proved, (tbe 
captain liable to be deprived for ever of 
command,) we must ascribe some security 
to the enactions against smuggling. 

But admitting that partial frauds might 
be committed, partial frauds are now com¬ 
mitted, and will be committed every where 
if not counteracted. I conceive that such 
regulations might be enforced as should ef¬ 
fectually meet any attempts to defraud the 
revenue, which evil is falsely magnified into 
a national afiair. 

Still, however, notwithstanding every 
great, though pretended exaggerated mis¬ 
chief, the revenue would be far more than 
equivalently, benefited, I am persuaded, by 
the increase of commodities that would ne¬ 
cessarily ensue on extending, the very word 
of which implies Increase, trade to the island 
at large, and to another island, Ireland, 
The Irish have a right to a participation in 
the trade. It would be no less a benevolent 
than a wise policy to cede it. Commerce, by 
occupying, would sooth the minds of the dis¬ 
tressed and agitated Irish, on whose condition 
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the peaceful offices of trade, and the influx of 
wealth would shed a genial influence. 

Illas didicisse fideliter artes, 

Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. 

I put it to the philanthropy of the 
English nation, whether it would not be far 
more humane, far more politic, thus to grant 
voluntarily a boon to Ireland,—thus to give 
our wretched sister island a share in‘our 
abundant riches, and to meliorate her im¬ 
poverished condition, than to feed with 
luxury an affluent class of citizens in this 
metropolis, whose manners are corrupted by 
their wealth, and hastening us to that decline 
which befel the Roman empire. 

London is already overgrown, and no one 
who forms just views of municipal polity, 
can desire its extension. 

It is well known that more danger to 
ships is encountered in the Channel than in 
the whole of an East India voyage beside; 
Losses in that Channel would deprive the 
revenue of much more than it might sui^r 
from, occasional smuggling; but would even 
that occasional smu^ling be so likely to 
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cause, as the petition of the London traders 
would insinuate, a prodigious loss to the 
revenue, when the transit of ships to Bristol 
or to Cork would be along the coast only of 
one county or of two counties, instead of, as 
to London, along the smuggling coast of 
Cornwall, the extended shores of Devon, of 
Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, and Essex. 

I really believe the argument on this point 
turns completely against the very com¬ 
plainants themselves, and so far from being 
of the use they calculated, their weapon may 
defeat their own cause and the Company’s 
too. 

The distance and the dangers of the 
Channel voyage, cause of course additional 
expence for premium of insurance. Sea¬ 
men’s wages, freight, pilotage, and similar 
charges, must also be augmented beyond 
what would be thec^se at mi out-port—thus 
the price of the article, loaded too with a 
Company’s tax of three per is greatly 
enhanced to the London consumer; and, in 
addition to all thist the country consi|mer 
pays, in the price ,of |hei*rticle, fpr bro- 
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kerage, one-half per cent, and waggon hire, 
to the country. The Legislature cannot but 
be aware that a removal of the origin of 
such imposts would give additional spirit to 
the Indian trade, even among some of the 
very London merchants who, in their own 
ships—at a moderate freight—relieved from 
the Company’s arbitrary taxation—at liberty 
to make their own sales when they please— 
unfettered as all commerce ought to be— 
would, if they could see far enough, find 
just reason at this moment to be silent on 
this momentous question. 

Indian produce becoming infinitely cheaper 
to the consumer, a greater demand would 
arise, heading to a better cultivation of the 
trade, which, of course, would go to benefit 
instead of prejudicing the revenue. 

The truth is, the London traders, seeing 
the* advantage that Bristol, Liverpool, &c. 
would have over them in respect to the 
greater facility and cheapness with which 
their imports could be efiSected, are-like most 
commercial men j^lous of any thii^ likely 
to interfere with -tiieir own inUctcst The 
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^rAic '^ligliteiiM author I have so largely 
quoted, as the best sentiments I could fur¬ 
nish on the subject, is fully aware of the 
narrow interests and commercial jealousies 
of mercantile men, and wisely cautions the 
political economist against every observation 
they offer, farther than mere information, 
which even is to be received with suspicion 
and distrust. 

One other consideration appears to re¬ 
quire attention, that of the nature of the 
ships to be allowed in the Indian trade.— 
Were there abundance of timber in this 
country for ship-building, it might be ad¬ 
visable to confine every thing as much as 
possible to our own shores; but when there 
is so great a scarcity of oak necessary for 
our navy, and when the advantages of a 
teak-built ship are viewed, it becomes in¬ 
deed a matter deserving enquiry, and that 
ought to engage the special investigation of 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 
Not being aware of th^ nature of the evi¬ 
dence that would be afforded on this sub¬ 
ject, I cannot anticipate any conclusion. 
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I asJc, i^all a monopoly, which is 
tfacwB to be utterly unsound and impolitic 
in aU its branches, be permitted to exist in 
tho centre of a land of freedom, where li¬ 
berty is the birth-right of its inhabitants? 

It behoves the whole nation to consider 
the question well. This is not a matter of 
local interest, it is a national affair, l^e 
people are taxed indirectly by the East India 
Company,—shall they be any longer grie¬ 
vously assessed to support a bankrupt con¬ 
cern, which, in addition to its other evils, 
establishes a monopoly injurious to not only 
the commercial but the general interests of 
the nation that feeds it ? 

P. S, Since writing the above, I have met 
with a masterly pamphlet, which I cannot 
sufficiently recommend, entitled, “ Free 
Trade; or, an Enquiry into the Pretensions 
of toe Directors of the East India Company 
to the exclusive Trade, &c.” published by 
Joyce Gold, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. . 

I have seldom read a production so accu¬ 
rate in information, so profound in reason¬ 
ing, so philosophic in conclusion,—^at once 
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acute, enlightened, judicious, and temperate. 
I feel it unnecessary to travel over much of 
the ground the Directors have assumed on 
the approaching expiry of their lease, this 
sensible author having sufficiently instmcted 
the landlords how to aA with wisdom and 
firmness; and I might incur the charge of 
plagiarism in re-echoing whatever even my 
own conceptions had anticipated, or endea¬ 
vouring to enforce arguments that need not 
even a repetition. 


Frinted hy i&e Plulanthrupic Society, St< Gmi^’s Field*. 
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A LETTER, 


Gentlemen, 

Your signatures affixed to 
the letter of the Directors No. 8. made 
public in the correspondence recentl) 
printed between Government and the 
East India Company, is the occasion of 
ray addressing these observations particu¬ 
larly to you. That letter is intended to 
set forth the grounds on which the Company 
rest their claims to a renewal of their 
privileges of exclusive trade. 

In ail public discu^ions hitherto, tliat 
have taken place respecting India affairs, 
the great questions have uniformly been, 
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as to the degree of pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments under which the Company la¬ 
boured, the wars in wliich it was engaged, 
and other topics of that kind; but the 
important consideration, Whether great 
advantages might not be derived to tlie 
Country from a more extended system 
of trade to the East, appears to have bf’en 
almost entirely lost sight of. The falling 
in of the charter, however, at this period, 
when so many markets are closed to the 
manufactures . and productions of the. 
Country, has rendered tliis a very mo¬ 
mentous question, and has drawn tlie 
universal attention of the public to it. 

The right of . the Company to ex- 
clusiye trade ceases in March, 1814, after 
which period, the right of trading to 
.the East Indies reverts to the public, in 
.as full "and entire a manner as though no 
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(rharter to tiie Company had ever hoen 
granted. But tlie (Company appli(;s i'or 
a renewal of their exclusive jaivileges 
asserting- that it would be conducive to 
the pui)lic good to restrain British mer¬ 
chants generally Ifom trading to the 
East, and to c'ontinne to grant that trade 
exclusively to themselves. 

The mercantile and mamdacturing 
classes, in petitions to the legislatui’e Irom 
every part of the empire say this :—We 
are prevented by law from trading to the 
liiast Indies, the exclusive privilege of which 
trade is granted to the East India Company, 
hy a law which expires in March, 1814, 
alter winch, tire right of trading tht^ni reverts 
bylaw to ns generally. We claim not to 
be excluded, by any new law Irom car¬ 
rying our manufactures to every friendly 
market and country which becomes legally 
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open to us; and particularly we claim to 
be excluded by no new law from the 
markets of the East, in which markete 
wc expect with confidence, from various 
inibrmation which we possess upon that 
subject, to find, in this period of com¬ 
mercial distress, a considerable opening 
for our commerce, and one that will pro¬ 
bably indemnify us, in a great measure, for 
the loss of the markets oi the continent 
and America. 

His Majesty’s Government appears, if 
we may judge from Lord Melville’s let¬ 
ters in the printed correspondence, inclined 
to put a considerable restriction on these 
deman«is. They speaA: of opening the 
Indian trade to the public, but of ex¬ 
cluding them from the trade to the whole 
of China. 
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The East India Company comes next, 
and these are their pretensions. Exclude, 
say they, the public from all trade what¬ 
ever to India, as well as China, to Persia, 

* 

the Spice Islands, and conquered settle¬ 
ments of the French and Dutch, in short, 
from every country, the exclusive trade to 
which has hitherto been granted to us. It 
would be very injurious for any other par¬ 
ties to trade to any of them. Give to us 
the whole of that trade. Let no English 
merchant or other individual appear in that 
part of the world without a licence from 
us. If there should, give us the privilege 
of seizing upon him, and by force carrying 
hiip out of those limits. We will give you 
•various important reasons for all this. 

These reasons arc set forth by the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman in the 
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letter No, 8. of the Printed Corresponden(;e, 
and 1 shall now examine them. 

The circumstances under which this let¬ 
ter was written, and the immediate cause 
of it are these. Several communications 
having taken place between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Court of Directors respecting 
the wish of the latter to procure a re¬ 
newal of the Company’s charter, Mr. 
Dundas did, on the part of Government, 
inform them bv letter under date. 28th 
December, 1808; “ that he could not 
“ hold out to them the expectation that 
“ His Majesty’s Ministers would concur 
“ in an application to Parliament for the 
“ renewal of any privileges to the Easf 
India ^Company, which would prevent 
“ British merchants and manufacturers 
“ from trading to and from India and the 
** other countries, within the present limits 



“ of the Company’s exclusive trade (tlie- 
“ dominions of the Empire of China ex- 
“ cepted) in ships and vessels hired or 
“freighted by themselves;”^' or in other 
words, tliat the Ministers would not concur 
in the renewal of the Etist India ('ompany’s 
monopoly, except to China. Strange as it 
may seem, the Directors do not apjx-iM' to 
iiave expected this course of proceeding ; 
and certainly thought it probable, that the 
Ministers might be dissuaded from perse¬ 
vering in it; to effect which, this letter 
No. 8. was written and addressed to Mr. 
Dundas, the 13th January, l80i). 'I’he 
alteration he had proposed to them they 
thus speak of, “ The Court have no hesi- 
** tation in dedaring their decided convic* 
“ fion, that it would eftcctually .suj)ersede 
“ and destroy the system of East Indian 
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“ administration, established by the acts of 
“ 1784 and 1793;”* which system also 
they declare in another place to be « the 
“ only one by which the Indian possession> 
“ can be held to the mutual benefit of their 
immense population and of the paramount 
“ state.”f I^ui’ther, “ the loss oftiie Indian 
“ monopoly, such as it was left by the act 
“ of 1793, would lead, by no slow process, 
“ to the entire subversion of the •Coinpain% 
“ both in their commercial and political 
“capacity, and of that system which the 
“ legislature has appointed for the Goverii- 
“ ment of British India.” And as the natu-* 
ral consequence proceeding from their con¬ 
viction of all these evils; “ It is impossible,” 
they say, “ that they, as faithful guardians 
q of the, interests committed to tbeir care, 


* Printed Correspondence, page 18 . 
t Ibid. ■ ‘ 

f Ibid, p, 28 . . y'* 
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'* QT as men truly solicitous for the welfare 
** of their country, which they profess them- 
“ selv^ to be, can advise their constituents 
“ to seek a renewal of their charter on such 
‘‘conditions.”* In this state, matters 
appear to have been left by the celebrated 
letter No. 8, which seems to have foiled of 
the impression it was intended to make 
upon the ministers; and tlie renewal of the 
Charter slept till about the beginning of 
181:2, wlien we find the Directors, in conse¬ 
quence of a short but positive note from 
Mr. Damias, writing to him (4th March, 
1812)’ in the following terms. “ it is to be 
“ understood, we think from your letter, 
“ that hhs Majesty’s Ministers have made 
“ «p; their .minds not tp hold out to the 
•'“ East India Company an expeefotion of 
" their being disposed to concur in an offer 

• Printed Corte^ndence, 'page S3. 
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to Parliameht of any proportion for the 
“ continuance of the present system of trade 

with India, without a previous cons(‘iit 
" on the part of the East India Company 
“ that the trade with India shall be extended 
“ to the ships of private merchants * 
or in other words, that the trade with India 
should be thrown open, as Mr. Dundas 
had first proposed on the 28 th December, 
1808 . “ They think it their duty,” they 
say, “ therefore^ to state, that if this al- 
“ teration he made an indispensible con- 
" dition on the part of His Majesty’s 
** Ministers, of their proposing to Parlia- 
“ meat the renewal of the Corppaiiy’s 
" privileges, the Court will, though reluc- 
“ tantly, offer this measure to the conside- 
“ ration of the Proprietors." f 


* Printed C^t^pondeuce, 4$. 
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Here I put to the Court* of Directors a 
few plain questions. Do you reftlly believe 
yourselves in the dangers and ruinous 
consequences, which, ini the letter iNo. 8. 
you have stated yitli so much confidence, 
as necessarily following the throwing ojien 
the Indian trade ? Did you speak with 
that sincerity which you profess, when 
you said, that, “ as men truly solicitous 
“ for the welfare of* your country,” it was 
impossible for you, to advise your consti¬ 
tuents to seek a renewal of* their charter 
on such terms ? If it were so, how hap¬ 
pened it that ybu did advise your consti¬ 
tuents to^ek such renewal, and that, not 
indeed, when these conditions were in any 
degree relaxed, not when the state of things 
could in "any other respect be changed, 
but the moment you discovwed that 

His Majesty's jVlinisfers” had made up 
their minds to cohcSr in the renewal of 
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the Charter on no other conditions, and that 
no alteration in their determination was to 
he exj» 2 cted ? Until I see this explained, 
you will excuse me, Gentlemen, if, not 
considering you as clothed with the cha¬ 
racter you have assumed, of men con¬ 
scientiously solicitous of the public good, I 
examine the reasons which you, adduce to 
shew, why, the public should exclude them¬ 
selves from the Indian trade and give it to 
you, with the strong impression upon my 
mind, that I am dealing with men, that, a 
very great degree of political power and 
eminence has not been able to raise above 
the petty chicanery, and miserabie arti¬ 
fices, confined, a great deal I think, of^ 
late years, in this country, to the lower de¬ 
partments of trade. 

But, we will exaimne this part of the sub¬ 
ject a little further. Mr. Uiindas proposes 
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renewing the charter, on throwing open 
tiie Indian trade. Tiie throwing open this 
trade* say you, would lead to the entire sub¬ 
version of the Company, both in their com¬ 
mercial and pditical capacities, and also, of 
the only system by which India can be go¬ 
verned to the mutual* advantage of that 
country, and the paramount State. You 
say, you cannot consent to seek a renewal 
of your charter on such conditions. No, 
certainly you cannot; if you believe your 
own assertions, you can accept of a renewal 
on no such terms, if offered to you. Ac¬ 
cept a charter, which, yon yourselves believe 
would, portly, not only ruin the Company, 
hut destroy, also, every advantage which the 
country might otherwise derive from its In¬ 
dian possessions? And yet,. Gentlemen, it 
appears, that, you did accept of these very 
terms, the moment you saw you could get 
no better, I leave yhu to explain this, and 
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proceed to -examine your arguments in de¬ 
tail ; which arguments, it is_|jiain, did not 
convince yourselves, whatever effect you 
hoi)ed to produce by them on the parties 
to whom they were addressed. 

The principal e\’'ils which you state, as 
necessarily consequent on throwing oj)en 
the Indian trade, may be classed under the 
following heads. 

1. That it would raise the price of Indian 
goods in India, and lower them here, 

2. That it would })rohably cause the Chi¬ 
nese Government to prohibit all trade with 
England. 

5. That colonization would follow froni 
a free trade, and be attended with many 
evils. 
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And, as the consequences llowiiii? from all 
these would overturn the Comj)gnv, botli 
in its commercial and political capacities, and 
with it, tlKJ only means this country has of 
benefiting- by its (oiuicxion with India.— 
You thus state th(‘ first of these. 

•* If the Indian tratle wen' thrown open, 
“ ships would, at first, no doubt, swarm into 
“ it, and there would be a ruinous coinpe- 
“ tion in the market, both ahri>ad and at 
home. Goods would l)e enhaiK'ed in I’ost 
“ there, as well as detcriomted in quality ; 
“ the selling pnees, at home, already too 
“ low, induced still lower, and the market 
** overstocked/’* Tins argument has l)een a 
favourite one with the Company, at all 
times, and has been used by thcirfat every 
renewal of their charter, from its first com- 


* Printed Correspondi?nce, page 2S 
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raenccment. It is taken l, , 

Notice 01 by Adam 

Smith, aijjd is thus answered b) “That 

“ by a more plentiful supply, it, ^ 

pebtion) must have reduced ver ^ , 

/ ‘^'V much 

“ the price of Indian sfoods in the E 

“ market, cannot well be doubted; but,' , 

, that 

“ it should liavc raised very much their l i . 

^ '.evince 

“ in the Indian market, seems not very J 

*1-1 «i.l y »» • 


“ bablc; as all the extraordinary demj^l^^^^^l 

“ which that competition would occas 

* h«ii> 

“ must have been but as a drop of wah \ 

“ in the immense ocean of Indian con ( 

• 

“ meree. 'fhe increase of demand, beside 
“ though, in the bi-ginning, it may, som» 

“ times, raise the price of goods, never fail . 

“ to lower it in the long run. It encourage j 
** production, and thereby incfetises the com 
“ petitidh of the producers, who, in ordi" 

“ to »ndei>ell one another, liave recourse to 


new divisions of labour, and new improve- 
f* ments of art, whkh ibight nevtar bther* 
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wise liave been thought of', 'bhc 
“ able cHeots of whicli the (h^mpany com 
“ plain, wore the cheapness of consumption, 
“ and the (■ncouragenient given to produc- 
“ tion ; precisely the two effects which it 
“ is tiic gr<;at business of political economy 
to promote.” Aware, as it a[)pears, oi 
tiie weight of this authority against them, 
and witli a view to meet it, the Directors 
go on to state, that, tfom the nature of the 
Indians, and their division into castess, the 
same principles which hold good wit h other 
nations do not apply to them ; “ that it is 

“ not so easy among them, as in Europe, to 

* 

“ meet an increased demand hy iircreasc^d 
“ jwoduction; and still less easy, when 
" they can subsist by furnishing things of' 
“ an ordinary quality, to make them aim 
“ at excellence.” These assertions are all 
hypothetical, and it is imposing rather top 
much on one’s simplicity, to expet, that, a 
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questioji of this kind is to be taken jitr 
granted, on the mere assertion of the opi¬ 
nion of interested persons, in opposition to 
principles the 1)est established. In n'alitv, 
we may be assured, that, the nature of tli<' 
Indians does cot difter, in its general li'a- 
tures, inthfir wants and desires, from thai 
of Europeans; and that it is not altered by 
division into castes, (jiive an Indian a lar¬ 
ger order for his goods, and a higher price 
than he has been accustomed to, and bo 
will deliver you a larger quantity of goods, 
and of a better quality. In other words, 
an increased demand for the articles they 
produce, will procure from Indians, as well 
as Europeans, an increased production. 

This argument, however, of the existence 
of their monopoly being necessary to re¬ 
gulate the prices of goods, and prevent the 
deterioration of their quality, is not peculia! 
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U) tilt' Ku>t India (’oiTipanv- It has been 
the common cant ot' :i]l niono{>olists that 
have; sought their own advantages at the 
(‘xpeiicc of' public good, and in particular, 
of’al! those absurd and oppressive* monojx)- 
licN which wen* so numerous, about the 
time that tin* Mast Itichu Company’s charter 
was first uranted. ‘ 


• 1 quote here ttie prcauibles to two acts of Parliament 
out of niiiny similar ones. 

Whereas the people of llriiiport in Dotset.shire, have, out 
“ of time tliat no man’s miml is to the contrary, used to make 
“ the most part of all the great cables, Itausers, ropes, and 
“ all other tackling, as well for your royal ships and navy, ttis 
“ for the most part of all other ships within this realm, by 
“ reason whereof, your .said town was right well rnuin- 
“ tained, &c. 

“ 'Iliat, the people in the adjacent parts to this town hav« 
“ set up rope making, and make slight goods, whereby the 
“ price of the said cables are greatly enlianced; and your 
*• .said town or borough, hy mean.-, thereof, is like utterly to 
*' be decayed— 

“ For remedy whereof, be it enacted, Xc. act 21st Heurt 
Vin. cap, 12.” 

n ,2 
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The next topic which you bring Ibrwarti, 
IS, that, in tlie event of the trade to India 
being thrown open, English shij)s could 


’I'iic act for establishing a monopoly of making coverlets 
fv)r beds, in the City of York, sets forth; 

“ That, tiic City of York had been formerly supporteii 
“ by sundry handicrafts, and principally, by making covei- 
“ lets and coverings for beds, whereby great numbers oi 
“ inhabitants and poor people in that city and suburii!' 
“ anil in other places of the county, have been constantly 
“ employed. But, that, of late years, sundry evil dkpom! 
‘‘ persons, apprentices not expert in that occupation, have 
“ withdrawn themselves out of that city into the country, 
“ and divers other persons inhabiting the villages and town.- 
“ of that county, and nigh to the said city, have intermeddled 
“ with the said crafts, and do daily make coverlets, neither of 
“ good stuff nor proper size, and do hawk and sell them 
“ abroad in the county to villages and men’s houses, &c. to 
“ iho great deceit of the King’s Subjects, &c. (most ol 
which representations, says Anderson, appear to have bcci' 

, an imposition on the Ihtrliament.) 

“ Be it therefore enacted, &c.”—A cl made 1,511- 

So that these rope and coverlet makers appear to Iiav< 
have. had just the same, and just as good public reason^ 
for the preservation ofj their craft, as Mr. Grant and 
Mr. Parry are continuing to impose upon the public, at the 
present day. • 
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not be pveveiitecl from penetrating into 
the Chinese s(^as, and attempting to tratlo 
there, in doing whicli, they would probably 
be guilty of irregularities M'hich might 
offend the (.'hiuese goverinnent. and 
detennine them to ilisnilss the English 
iiltogetlier. Tlii.s .supposition you admit 
to he an “ extreme eas('-,” or in othi’r 
words, very unlikely to happen. Hut, I 
jiurpose to treat, presently, upon this subjt.'et 
of the Chinese trade, in a more gent?ral 
manner than the mere answering your 
objections permits; mid pass it ovi.t, tliere- 
Ibre, for the present; remarking merely 
that the merchants of America do and havi- 
traded freely to Ciuna, without producing 
the evil you appear to apprehend. 

Lastly, you address yourselves to the 
evils to be leaixtd irom the colonization of 
India by European settlers. The part of 



your letter wherein you advance this argii 
ment, is follows— 

“ But a more serious consequence than alt 
“ these would still remain A free trade to 
" India Avould unavoidablv draw alter i^ 
the residence of numerous and continu- 
“ ally inereasing Eurojfeaus there, whatever 
prohibitions might he at first opposed to 
their settling- in the country. When all 
“ restraint to the importalionv ol’ ships and 
“ goods is taken ofii men must he allowed 
“ to follow their property, and to remain 
“ at the place where they laud it, till they 
“ have disposed of it; they must be allowed 
“ to navigate the Indian seas, and to return 
“ to the same place when their business 
“ calls them ; they will thus insensibly, and 
*‘ with hardly reasonable grounds for op- 
** position, domiciliate tliemselves ; nor 
“ would an unsuccessful trade prevent 



“ them, blit many would seek to indcm- 
iiify themselves on sliore tor tiieir losses 
by the voya^i-, I'lic instmiet's of such 
“ settlements ^vill h** numeroits, and it 
‘‘ will l)e .Miij)evNihle h)i ufi\ police to 
foliov cp tlir individuals, and 

” coiiiur.i:!,'''- < > <.‘s:ere!se : I'ij'ovous systefti 
“ oi eXelii-!! o, hie 0(4 lutherio been 

“ done, liiougii allciuied with culllj)ai■all\ely 
“ little dilHculty; and the atti'iiipt wouhl 
“ soon, under the new order oi‘ things, he 
“ abandoned as hopeless. (Colonization 
must, in such case, Ibliow. liUrgi* com- 
‘‘ munities of Europeans will struggle for 
“ popular rights; nc\v feelings, with respect 
“ to the mother country, ik'w interests 
“ and attachments w ill tlien spring up ; and 
“ in a region so remote, so rich, and po- 
“ pulous, and so accustomed to yield to the 
“ ascendancy of the European character, 
“ tlie tendency and process ol‘ these 
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tTbings cannot be difficult to 
“ ceive.*” 

In reading this passage, it is iinpossibli 
not to observe, that, upon this su!)j<^ci, 
with which you finish your argiunent in 
ftivour of the exclusi^ t.■ coiniuereial privi¬ 
leges of the Company, ex[iiessly asserting 
it to be the most imptn tant consideration 
in their favour, you have contented your¬ 
selves with a bare assertion of your opini¬ 
on. When sue! 1 an assumption as this, of 
the colonization of an old established 
empire, is made, and such consequences 
are predicted from it, and attempted to be 
used as the. foundation of a great political 
measure, it would surely be natural to 
shew how the circumstances of the case 
were such as to be expected naturally to 


* Printed Correspondence, page 32. 




give such a direction to some known prin¬ 
ciple of human action; and as this is 
not done or attempted, an enquiry im¬ 
mediately arises into the cause of such an 
omission. The principles generally, which 
govern the establishment and growth of 
colonies arc extremely envious and sim¬ 
ple ; so much so, that one cannot but feel 
an immediate convictiou that you lelt 
some difficulty o|)jX)sed to their apjdicatiou, 
in the present instance. \l'hat has colo¬ 
nized North and South America, and the 
settlements of evfery European power in 
the new world ? A rational prospect of 
advantage which experience was Ibuud to 
justify. I shall take tlie liljcrty to enquire, 
with a view to the investigation of the 
correct®^ of your. assertions, how far 
the circumstances of India and the Amieri- 
can colonies agree, or otherwise, with re¬ 
gard to the operation of this principle. 
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I refer here to a former part of your letter 
(page ^2 of the papers) in which part, in 
reply to those who mainbiin, that, the ex' 
istence of the India Company curtails the 
commerce of the British Empire, by ex¬ 
cluding private merchants from a trade 
which it is unable to carry on itself, yo\5 
assert that there is no field for the en¬ 
largement of our commerce in the East. 
You have, obviously, a reference to this 
doctrine in one of the paragraphs above 
quoted, where speaking of the domicilia¬ 
tion of British merchants in the Indiesi in 
the event of a free trade, you say, 
«nor would an unsuccessful trade pre- 
**vent them, but many would seek to 
«indemnify themselves on .shore for their 
" losses by the voyage.” It is carrying the 
privilege of assertion too %, to say, that 
the colonization of any Country will be 
efiected by men* to whom no successful 
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trade offers a rational prospect of an im- 
proveinent of their condition l>y it; and, 
still further, to asvsert that, tliey will |)tT- 
severe in their attempt, after experience 
has shewn them that it would be injuri¬ 
ous. The conduct of' no considerable 
body of men sufficient to colonize a great 
empire, was ever directed steadily, by 
such capricious motives as these. 

With respect to the tact itself, that, an 
increase in the number of European resi¬ 
dents in Indians to be expected from the 
opening of that trade, I do myself to a cer¬ 
tain extent admit it; but, that it would, 
even after the lapse Of centuries approach 
in point of population to the present state 
of any of the great American Colonies, 1 
deny ; and, if it were possible, any legisla¬ 
tive measure having for its object the pre¬ 
vention of it, can be reconciled to none 

E 2 
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but the meftfleit and vilest principles of 
state policy. I admit that an increase in 
the number of residents will tahe place, 
because I do consider it as the natural con¬ 
sequence of the enlargement of the trade 
of India, and this enlargement I convsider 
as the certain consequence of the discon¬ 
tinuance of the Company’s monopoly. 
Denying the increase of trade yourselves, 
vou cannot agree with me in the inference 
I make of the increase of the number of 
residents from that cause; and, indepen¬ 
dent of the increase of trade, no other cause 
can possibly be alledged for such increase, 
applicable to the circumstances of India 
and this country. 

The limits within which this increase 
can possibly extend, will be found to be 
exrremely narrow, even upon the most 
sanguine expectations of the increase of 
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the commerce of India; for it must neces¬ 
sarily consist wholly of drte class, (mer¬ 
chants with jjerhaps a few artizans) bear-* 
ing always a very small proportion to the 
mass of society. The state of society in 
India altogether precludes the possibility of 
the settlement or residence of the lower 
orders of Europeans, the rate of wages 
among the natives being too low possibly 
to admit of it, independent of obstacles 
arising from the difference of manners, 
language, and prejudices. In the case of 
all the American Colonies whose growth 
has been so rapid, the sudden enlargement 
of their population has not been owing io 
the mere prosperity and consequent in¬ 
crease of a few particular classes, but to the 
general improvement of the condition and 
consequent increase in the numbers of the 
whole community. In what way is the 
comparatively redundant and overflowing 
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population of Indostan, to be so perma¬ 
nently improved in its condition as to in¬ 
vite emigration from Europe ? This is 
the only possible condition of a general 
Anglo Indian population, and whilst this 
impediment remains, they are certainly to 
be accounted more cautious than wise 
who alarm themselves with the idea ol 
European colonization. 

Another evil you mention also, as being 
to spring from this fruitful source of mis¬ 
chief, the opening the Indian trade; but 
of less importance, and not in fact worthy 
df notice, except as far as it tends to throw 
light on the real views and motives yon 
entertain. " The Company must cease,” 
say you, “to employ the numerous class 
“ of excellent ships they have engaged for 
“ the Indian trade, ships constructed for 
“warlike defence as well.as commerce, 
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“ and rendered expensive only by being 
“ necessarily destined and fitted up for 
“ the performance of political services. 
« These ships the Company contracted to 
" employ for the term of their duration; 
“ there is a large capital embarked in 
“ them, and they can be employed in no 
“ other way than that for which they wci e 
“ built. The noble fleet of sliips ernployt'd 
in tiie China trade by the Company, 
must also, in like manner be laid aside*.” 
All this is very deplorable, but what can 
the Government have to do with it ? In 
a great question of national interest, what 
can the public have to do with any con¬ 
tract which you have made for ships ? 
Would 5mu expect to liave the people of 
this country excluded, from the commerce 
of one half of the world, because you 


* Frioted Correspond^oce, page 3Q, 
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have made contmcte for the hire of 
certain ** very excellent ships/’ which 
ships, without such exeiusion, you mtw 
not be^able to find employment for? If 
you have made contracts which you can¬ 
not fulfil, be so good Gentlemen, as in¬ 
demnify the contracting parties, and so 
put an end to that question. But, the fan 
of your having made these contracts, does 
not seem to agree with your present prc* 
fessians. You say, that, unless your exclu¬ 
sive privileges' are renewed, you cannot 
employ these slaps. How oaine you then, 
if you believe diat, to contract to employ 
them, without knowing whedier you» 
charter would be renewed or not? This 
is not fhe kind of conduct Ukely to be 
pursued by prudent and disoreet merchants, 
or by men in tfaar senses. Either you 
must give up all pretensions to prudence 
dnd discretion in your cosnm^ial con- 
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duct, ctf you do not yourselves beUe\ e 
that these ships Aviil not he serviceably 
employed, though your exclusive privi¬ 
leges are not renewed. But the Directors 
appear never to have forgotten, that the 
proprietors of these slops are rather a 
numerous botly of men, and that, li*om the 
circumstance of their being concentrated 
in London, they possess a greater degree 
of political interest, than naturally belongs 
to theni; ,and the real motive of all this 
pitiful reppesentation . js,, to attempt to in¬ 
fluence jthesemienv by ui^tJe considerations 
of private inte^st, tdt support their c]^rter, 
by, petitiops and ^any other means that 
they coaid use, its renewal shopid 
be brought forwatd.' It is exceedingly 
probable that the contracts themselves 
were originally made with no odierview. 

; Having; takefi f .review pt the evils 


p 
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you have stated-as likely to arke from 
opening the trade to India, as Mr. Dun- 
das- proposed> I now proceed to consider 
what the interest of this country is, as to 
opening the whole of the trade at present 
engrossed by the East India Company; 
and whether there is any good reason for 
granting any exclusive privileges of trade 
at all to an individilal Company. And first, 
it is essential to understand what under 
the present system, is the real state of 
the connexion between this country and the 
East Indies; and what the actual advan¬ 
tages are, that we derive at present from 
that conijiexion. 


These advantages must he derived, from 
one of the two following sources, reve¬ 
nue or trade. Of the fii^ it is iwsedless 
to say that India afibrds us none. The 


immeme tettxtqrles over which the Ccan- 

* * I , fc* » 

pany reigns .as sovereigns, have never 
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yet yielded a revenue equal to the ex- 
jjence necessary to uphold their'authority 
over them*. Consequently they hare lieen 
obliged ever since they became sowreigns, 
yearly to contract fresh debts; which debts 
amount now to the ertormous sum of 
about 35 millions, and must ultimately be 
paid by this country if ever they are paid 
at all. But beyond this, these Indian 
possessions have always acted, and still 
act as a direct burthen upon the resources 
of the country. The expence of main¬ 
taining fleets, and of raising the armies 
we send there, has never yet been con¬ 
tributed to by the Com|)any, but has all 
along been paid out of the taxes of the 

* The epi&iOn the Hindoos ^tertahi of the Eatt India 
Coqapanjr as cited bj Lord Valentia in bis ^travels is at 
fallows. 

** The India Company is an woman, shut up in a 
* 2emana!i,Wd the Governors General are her children.'* 

Eg 2 
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country. Where are we to look then for 
an indemnification for these’ burthens and 
expences ? To the commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. 

The nature of this intercourse, there¬ 
fore, (of the importance of ^hich very 
absurd notions have been circulated) it 
is doubly important to understand rightly. 
And first the great feature in the trade of 
the East is, that it is a trade of exporta¬ 
tion. ' The various luxurious productions 
of those fine climates, their silks, mus¬ 
lins, teas, and' spices, have always been 
objects of desire to the nations of Europe, 
and difier^t states have successively car- 
ried on a n^’tiucrative trade, by having 
become the channels through, which they 
were conveyed ' to other. countries. It 
was thus* that the’*Venetians* the Poitu- 
gueze» and the' Butch, * increased %so much 
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tiieir national wealth ami rcHoiiree's by the 
commerce of tlte Hast. Jt was not by 
importing the Eastern comtmwlities lor 
their own consumption, that they increased 
their wealth in any decree by tiiis traihs 
but it w^as by becoming the earners 
between the. East and Europe. I’ut- 
chasing the commodities of the East low, 
and selling them dear, they of course in¬ 
creased their national wealth by the pro¬ 
fit The trade, however, which Englmid 
has carried on to the East» has been cliiefly 
to im}X)rt articles for our own inU.'rual con¬ 
sumption; and has never been in any 
great 4ogree a carrying trade. It is still 

less so at present. Europe, which before 

* ' .1 

the changes occasioned by the late find 
present, war, W4|s chiefly su[>plied witlj 
Asiatic commodities by Holland and 
Pranhe; has since under the dominion or 
influence, of Bdn^pa]i^/ refused to receive 
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them altogether. They will not bechme 
tributaries to us. Jt is in this point of 
view, therefore, that we are to look at our 
Indian import trade. It is a trade for 
the importation of luxuries, lor our own 
consumption. Such a commerce can 
never increase, the wealth or resources of 
a country. On the contrary it exhausts 
them. No individual ever expects to in¬ 
crease his wealth by purchasing goods of 
the different tradesmen he employs, for 
the consumption iOf liis family; and it is 
tlje same with a nation. No principle in 
political economy is more indisputable 
than this. By an export trade, a barter 
trade, or a carrying trade, ft; nation may 
increase its wealth, but never by a trade 
of importation for home consumption; 
except,, indeed, so far as the imported 
articte are paid, for by productions of 
the, .imported country ; for which, produc- 
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tions there would be otherwi*:?' no mar¬ 
ket. It is to an exportation trade, then 
from Britain, that we are to look alone 
for any advantages fk>m. our possessions 
and influence in the East, 

The first consideration that occurs on 
taking a view of this part ol the trade, 
as presented by the Company itself, is its 
complete insignificance. These are their 
own words. “ Except woollens in a \ ery 
“ limited degree, and metals also on a 
“•scale very limited, hatdly any of our 
“ staple commodities find a vent among 
“ the Indians ; the other exports which 
“Europe (Britain) sends to India, 
“ l^ing ciuefly consumed by the Euro- 
“ pean population there, and some of the 
“ descendants of the early PortUgueze 
“ settkrs, all of whom taken collectively, 
“ form hut a small body ' m view to any 
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to any question of national impor- 
“ tance*.” This being the real state of 
things at present^ what ground is there¬ 
for that alarm, whith has been attempted 
to be excited at the mention of a change? 
No benefit whatever, worthy of being 
mentioned in a national point of view 
does this country derive from its connexi¬ 
on wdth tlie East, as it is conducted at 
present; and it cannot derive less under 


Printed Correspondence, page 21 . 

.It is not easy to understand from the accounts the Com¬ 
pany gives, what the actual amount of the exports to 
India and China is, as ■ they‘appear to have added in their 
accounts, the cost of freiglit, insurance, and other expcnces, 
to the first cost of the goodte, without specifying what tlieir 
items amount , to. As near,'howevCr, as I can judge from 
the accounts we are furnished with, jabout <61,100,000 or 
from that to j € 1 , 200,()00 may be the amount of what 
Britain exports to the whole of India, the French and 
Dutch Islands and settlements, Pemia, &c. ; ,;and about 
<6900,000 more to the Empire of China.' I cannot speak 
however, very minutely. ’ 
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any change. It is said, indeed, that tliere 
are a great number of ships and seamen 
at present employed in tiie trade, and 
that the country is beneiited by such 
eiltployment. In reality, however, ships 
and seamen- only increase the wealth <»f 
a countr\% ivhen employed as the instrii- ’ 
inents of a gainful trade ; but when em¬ 
ployed in the importation of luxuries for 
home consumption, they partake of the 
nature of that commerce, and exhaust in¬ 
stead of increasing the- national yvi^alth 
and resources. • There is another consi¬ 
deration also, which is the revenue arising 
fronj' the' duties upon these imported 
goods. This, the advocates of the f'oni- 
par^y, and the Directors theniselves, have 
been in the habit of representing as a 
direct gain which the country makes by 

their trade; as, little short of a contribu- 
■ ■ % 
lion which th6y pay to the state, and the 
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exftent of which they say would be endan¬ 
gered, if the trade to India were thrown 
open; because, in that case, ships would 
import the, Indian goods into other ports, 
besides the port of London, to which they 
are confined at present, and where the 
duties could not be so certainly and 
effectually collected as in London. Whe¬ 
ther this would, be the case, or not, and 
whether smuggling* would be rendered 
more easy or more difficult by a free 
trade, is a point on which I am not 
competent to speak. But, the question 
generally, of what kind or; degree of 
benefit the country derives from the 
taxation of Eastern commodities imported; 
it is important on several grounds, to set 
in a right,point of view; and chiefly be¬ 
cause of the many intended misrepresen¬ 
tations that have been/ circulated on this 
subject, it would otherwise seem Meed, 
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hardly: riecesstiry to explain, that the re¬ 
venue which the Government collects, by 
tlie tax on tea Cor instance, tends in no 
way to enrich the country, hut on the 
coiltrary, like all other taxes, tends to its 
impoverishment. Suppose thes whole . of 
the tax now collected on tea, were taken 
off, and the amount put upon sugarsi 
would the Government be any poorer, or 
the public any richer by this ojicration 
It is certain that they would not. In fact, 
about twenty years ago, an operatioii of 
this kind did take place. The customs 
were not then so well collected as to pre¬ 
vent smuggling of teas taking place to a 
great extent. In order to prevent this, 
a plan was suggested by a clerk in the 
IndiarHcftise, to reduce the duty on tea 
arid the amount of the duty taken ffohi 
tea, be proposed to raise, by a tax on 
houses of 12» per cent. Tliis was ih 1784 
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curried into effect, and the duty on hoiiso 
then imjwsed was called the commuta¬ 
tion tax: except in preventing smuggling, 
this operation -left both the revenue and 
the public in the same state in which it 
found them; and it would operate exacth 
in the same manner upon the public, it 
no tax ever had been or weie now iin- 
posed on East India commodities. Then 
must have been the more-taxes on other 
articles, and the East I ndia goods would 
have been sold so much lower as to have 
formed hn ecpiivalent to* the public, out 
of whose pocket the same money wouM 
have gone in either case. The great 
amount of taxes raised, is a proof of the 
extent of such burthens, but none of an} 
advantage being derived from the India 
trade. 

The following, therefore, seems to be the 
present state of our connexion with the East, 
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■Fx)r revenue,' instead of tlic<i<3 territo¬ 
ries contributing any thing to the defence 
of the paramount State, they do not pro¬ 
duce sufficient for their own inaintenan(3(i 
and defence, but, are in fact partly maii^- 
tained and defended by taxes raised at hojuc. 

In regard to trade, the great brandh of ii, 
tliat of exportation from tlie East, consists, 
at present, entirely in tlie importation inti* 
this country, of articles for intcnail consnlnp- 
tion, and these not raw materials, or articles 
of use or necessity, but of luxury; and this 
branch of the trade therefore;, only tends 
to impoverish the country, and (jonduces 
nothing to its prosperity. 

The other branch of trade, consisting of 
exports from this country, it apjxj^rs, is too 
insignificant to merit attention. 
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This being therefore the state of things 
under the present system, there is surely no 
reason to be apprehensive ofothe effects of 
a well considered change, nor above all, of 
that of refusing to grant to the Company a 
further extension of their exclusive trade: 
which change is now called for by the uni¬ 
versal 'voice and sentiments of the public. 
The great consideration which appears to 
ojjeratc upon the public mind,* is, that the 
immense population, cxtbnt, and wealth of 
India, China, and the countries adjacent, 
are capable of affording markets, the most 
extensive of any hitherto explored, for the 
productions and manufactures of this coun¬ 
try. It is a question altogether of the most 
vital importance to the interests of the coun¬ 
try, under tlie circumstances in which it is 
at present placed. The Company denies 
that an extension of the export trade is un¬ 
der any system to be expected. They come 
forward after the true manner of all slothful 
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and corrupt s^tewards, to slunv how they 
themselves have made many attempts to 
extend this very export trade, but Ibund 

k 

themselves obstructed in all their endeavours 
by invincible obstacles, which, though they 
themselves have not done well, will yet ren¬ 
der it lor ever impossible for otiicrs to do 
better. These obstacles are as foUows :— 
India, tliey say, has been at no time an im¬ 
porting nation. The manners arid habits of 
the people are ditrerent from ours; and, 
being a raanuliicturing people tliemsclvcs, 
they do nc)t want articles such as are manu¬ 
factured by us. The great body of the 
people are. besides too poor to procure more 
than the necessaries of subsistence, and very 
little is necessary in tiiose warm climates. 
These obstacles, they say, have prevented 
them, after the trials and experience of two 

, * ' # I , . , 

centuries, from extending their export trade, 
and must ever prevent such extension. 
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It is certain that India has never yet been 
a nation that has imported, in any consider¬ 
able extent, the productions o/ other coun¬ 
tries ; but it is also certain, at the same time, 
tliat no nad<?n ever yet greatly connected 
■with the trade of India, has been a manu¬ 
facturing nation, ojr one that had surplus 
< 

productions of its own to export. Neither 
tpi; Romans, (whom the Directors refer to) 
the Venetians, nor the Portuguese, were 
mamdacturing nations. Britain is a manu¬ 
facturing nation, and wants nothing but 
effectual means of introducing her manu¬ 
factures to the East. Why should the cir¬ 
cumstance of India and China, being, ma¬ 
nufacturing nations, prevent their consum¬ 
ing the ,Ilianufactufes,of Britain? Britain, 
itself a"manufacturing nation, is not pre- 
ventedrtherehy. from consuming the manu¬ 
factures of India and China, arid that to a 
greater extent than smy other country. The 
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variety of manufactured productions i!> end¬ 
less, and in whatever part of the world the 
seat of them i# fixed, that country, either 
by improvements in the original bmnehes of 
manufacture, or by creating new ones, will 

never fail to find a consumption of its pro- 

* 

ductions in every other country to whicli it 
can have free and unlmrtbened access; and 
tliat too, in a great measure in proportion to 
the wealth and population of such country*' 
But the'dower dlasses in India and China 


* ** The East ofiBer a nuurket both for tl>e manu* 

« faCtures of Eare^, and tor the gold and silrer as well as 
“ hUver p^iietiQBS of America, ^eater and more exten- 

** sive ^n ho^ Eort^ and, America put together.”— 
Weoltli of KatiQnBi^This is the opinion of Smith, indis- 
putaMjr the greateit of all authorities ia matters of trade 
arid commerce. The ^Directors, presume to treat as weak 
and ignorant speculators, ah those that hare expressed a 
belief of the £^, being citable of affording an extensive 
mar]^ for our maflrffactures. are contemptibly 

%nonmt both of their atm sduation and of the great imd 
evhghtened intemts opposed so Utem. 


H 
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are poor, aad merely provided with the ne¬ 
cessaries of life. No doubt; and it is the 
same with the lower classes every where 
else. It is not the * paupers of England, 
nor yet the lower orders of the people that 
are the consuroera of our importations from 
India, The poverty of the Indians does 
not, Jis we see, prevent their having a con¬ 
siderable surplus of productions to, export, 
and they can certainly import to at least 
an equal amount.. Generally speaking, how* 
ever, the wealth of India is great, and is 
and always has been proverbial. Further, 
the Company are losers, it appears, by the 
small amount of British maiiufectures they 
actually do export. It is better then that 
they exporteti none at all, Tlie country is 
in no respect benefited^ by siding out its 
productions to a market where they cannot 
be disposed of to advantage; and a wretch¬ 
ed system of this kind, it is certain, must 
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be either conducted on an insignilicant scale, 
or must soon end iteelf. But lest it may 
still be thought, that the circumstance ol 
the Company losing by their trade to In¬ 
dia, is any proof of there being really no 
field of profitable commerce there, I will 
state a fact decisive upon that subject. The 
captains and officers of the Company’s ships 
carry out to India a certain portion of goods, 
to the extent, latterly, of near one half wliat. 
is sent out by the Company. Is it a losing 
trade wliich these gentlemen also carry on!* 
On tlie contrary, it is known, to be extreme¬ 
ly profitable, Buying their goods in tlie 
same markets as tiie Company, selling them 
in Bie.same markets, they get money by the 
trade, whilst the Company loses. It is 
owdng to the different manner in which bu- 
sia^ is conducted and attended to by in¬ 
dividuals and by. the India Com^mny. 
The Comr>any is, alsb, dnltrdy destitute of 

1! 2 
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any capital, to carry on business with*. In 
Kurland, they buy every thing they ])iir- 
chasc on very long credit, and sell every 
thing by public auction, for ready money. 
In India, they borrow money at ten j)cr 
cent, interest, for the purpose of purchasinii 
goods, and of rchiitting home to )>rovidc 
li)r their dividends. It is impossible that 
any thing but a ruinous commerce can !>» 
carri<'d on upon such, principles. 

We find also in your own letter the tol- 
lowing passage.—“ One jiart of the prcsiml 
“ scsiem i^, to have one place of sale for 
“ India goods, thaf is London; to inakt 
“ all sales by public auction at stated pe 


* “ One of the principal difficulties which the Company 
has had to contend with, is. a capital not in any respect 
« equal to the extent, variety, and importance of their af- 
“ fairs ; and which renders it a matter of wonder, how the 
« Company has been able to carry on the concern at all.” 
Letter of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 
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“ nods; anti tiiose sales to b(‘ regulated 
“ and conducted by the Conipany. With 
“ the proposed enlargements, it would setan 
“ hardly possible to continue that pructitx;. 
“ Did’erent towns would have their own 
“sales, at their oAvn times; individuals 
“ might frctpicntly choose to dispose of thtar 
“ good$t by private bargain; the btmefit 
“ derived Ifoin jiuhlic auction, when that 
“ was the sole mode, would be lost in the 
“ midst of many private sales and competi- 
“ tions; but, to disiyrse of the goods of 
“ the Oompauy by privah; ncg<jtlatiou, 
“ might open a door to many abuses, wliic'h 
“ would render that mode totally unsnit- 
“ able h)r their business. Tlie, Compaii}', 
“ with such a competition, cr)ul(l not go on 
“to purchase the goods of India. Ail the 
“ anmnercial branch of their civil serv ants 
“ must he tlirown out of employ; fjjeir 
“ purchases of goods at home, for the Irr- 
“ dian market, must also cease.” 
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£^t any one that considers the picture 
you have yourseives here drawn, of die 
total imbecility and unfitness of the Com¬ 
pany,. as a commercial body, say/ whether 
he is at a Ic^ to understand why you lose 
money by a trade which is in itself benefi- 
<^iaL Such, it seems, is the construction ot 
this commercial body, that if they||U‘e pre¬ 
vented from selling their goods by public 
auction, the most complete ruin of their 
business must ensue. Nay, unless they can 
compel every other pej*son . engaged in the 
same trade, to sell their goods by public 
auction also, and that under their ditection. 
Every British meichmid whether of^Iiver- 
pool, Brfetol, or any other port, that deals in 
articles ^old also by the Company, must send 
his goods to Xiondon, and pot diem‘into the 
warehouses aiid direcdoh of the Ccanp^y, 
% ^em to sell his goods for lum; and that 
to. jweyent the ruin of the; Company/ They 
cannot sell jtheir own g0o4s in oppositicm 
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fo him, tliereibre they will sell liis for hlru 
It is really, too much to be endured pa¬ 
tiently, to see a Company of this kind, set ¬ 
ting up their impudent pretensions to ex¬ 
clude the merchants of this country Iroin 
any trade or any seas,; and much more to 
the richest and most extensive part of the 
earth. 

How can a (iiompany like this iiialvt 
efforts to extend the exports of the country ? 
Do they sell their goods in India and China 
also hy auction, and ;that too at one or tAVo 
of their principal settlements ? Is* this the 
manner thevi liave been exerting themselves 
to extend the sale»of' our inanulactures 
there ?- But all these efforts of tlieirs, it 
seems, though continued for two hundred 
years, have faerai unsuccessful, like every 
oth^ oianraeicMiJ enterprize they under¬ 
take,! Such attempts requirei in a peculiar 
<kgiiee, an adeqtm^ command of capital. 
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and a great deal nf individual energy an<l 
exertion, operating in detail. )Vhat exer¬ 
tions have the Company ever inadt; to es- 
])ort, for instance, the manufactures r)f Bir¬ 
mingham? I have been informed on goin! 
authority, that they do not cx]»ort a sitiuK 
X. 1000 in value yearly of the immufae 
tiires of that town, ju’operly so call<“(.l, t(» 
all tlieir settlements and fadories*. 'I’bis is 
a sutlieient proof of what^fibrts liave ixcti 
made to extend the exports of the ('ouiitry, 
and that the Company is totally au ineoni- 
petent agent, to act iu any degree exclu ¬ 
sively, as the channel for conveying the 
productions of this country to the East, 

The next part of the subject, and a very 
important one it is, is the trade with China. 


* £2000 is also the greatest amount which the Company 
h»s ever exported in any one year of the manufectures ot‘ 
Sheffield. 
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On this suhject the Govcrnnient apjK?ars to 
have given some weight to the representa¬ 
tions ot the Company, in their pretensions 
to an exclusive trade. Tlie reason ofi’ered 
in support of it, is the dang-er which might 
arise to our entire connection with China, 
it the trade were carried on by individual 
merchants. But it is proper to see the Di¬ 
rectors’ own words. “ In ranging the nu 
“ incrous islands and coasts of the liastcrn 
Seas, where they would be unknown, and 
' where they could not be followed to Kn- 
“ rope by complaints, the probability td 
“ impunity might tempt them to commit, 
“ uj*on tile weak natives, accustomed tu 
“ repose confidenoe in fhigiisimien, acts of 
“ injustice and Ucentiousness ; which w ould 
‘‘ wound the national character, raise coni- 
“ plaints throughout Bidia, and set the peo- 
“ pie against us. In this manner, the For 
“ tuguese formerly rendered themscive> 


I 
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“ odious in the East, and contribut^'d to the 

downfall of their own pow^r. In China, 

“ where the effects ofi^ such a spirit would 

be much to be feared# wo could exercise 

“ no authority sufficient to control men not 

“ within the reach ^ of the Indian Govi^n- 
^ » 

“ ttient, or to defeat their schemes or as- 
sociations for eluding the laws. Practice 
« would embolden them, and time increase 
“ their numbem It is hardly conceivable, 
« that they would not venture upon irregu- 
larities which., would offend the Chinese 
** GovemmenC.who, while the delinquents 
>e9Gaped' to England with impunity, would 
*• douhtfess take satigfactioni of the national 
** ^d' the ^ pride.wnd jealousy of 

f^tbat Government, alarmed^by repeated 
** instapees of this nature, feom the desul- 
'* |t<aryi i^ts of a new order of - English- 

f* ' 

insufiotdinate to the rieiw^ntatives 
" » 0 >e ‘nation, (inemMstg die Company) 

“ migW deterpime todipjois? the whole to* 
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" gather.” « If this extreme case. be not 
« snpposed, (they continue) whiich however 
“ is too important: and loo rriOmentou^ inits 
** consequences to be hazarded/’. &c., 

- The example of the Portuguese, which is 
used to entbrce •. th^ arguments, tends 
strongly to invalidate them. The ‘Portu- 
guH;so did not trade to China as a Compmiy, 
but as individuals, They committed con¬ 
stant acts of ateocity in Aina, and in all 
the Eastern Seas. . They were yet never ex* 
})eiie4 Chinas but# j on the , oontrary, 
have a ; settlement . there, that of Macao, 
dowjli tOithe present time, and tlm decline 
of theintradfe and ppwer *in. the East, hi^ 
not heeai attpi^ted by any wrhers that I 
have, met widf, to the atrocities lixey 
milted Jhere; but, first, to themteHihg .for 
a time-imisK the power of and se- 

Vxindlyii to their settlements in the .Briizils, 

i2 
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which aiforded a more inviting prospect d' 
jiTofit. The atrocities also, committed by 
the Portuguese, there is no reason for be¬ 
lieving Vould have beOp diminished, if 
they had traded under the form of a Com¬ 
pany. The general character of their com¬ 
merce at that lime barbarous, and the 
object of their merchants that sailed to the 
Eastern Seas, though certainly partly com¬ 
mercial, was also in par| piratical, and in 
part political. It is not from thfe conduct 
of such adventuref* as the^, that any in¬ 
ferences are to be drawn why British mer¬ 
chants of the present day are to be exclu¬ 
ded from the Chinese trade. The fjlirec- 
tors, in thdr argWeat, appear to infer two 
things: one is, tha% the Chinese Oovem- 
inent is so extsessivdf jeafous, ^at, a few 
accidental, or siti^e ahd ulaconnected acts 
of at!rocity, might endanger tii^r rdiising 
to hade with us altogether; mid the other, 
that, British merchsttits trading individually 
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to Cbinar would be likely to fall into a re- 
gukr sy^em of plunder and aggreasion. 
For the first, it is naturaf tiiat the Company 
should be inclined to give exaggerated ac¬ 
counts of the jealousy of the Chinese.— 
But, let us consider> that, the trade we at 
present carry oh witli China, is a trade al¬ 
most entirely confined to the exportatioln of 
their commodities. We purcliase their teas, 
and give them silver in return. A very sin- - 
gular race of people, no doubt, are the Chi¬ 
nese ; but, it will hardly be believed, that, 
having commodities wjiich they have no. use 
tor, they will lonp refill to give tlK^m ty us, 
’‘in exchange for silver, in ccmsc^nencc of a 

few acts *of accidenfed ami dt^ultory irre-^ 
gnlarUy* if sueh: should happeii bo com¬ 
mitted, This wiW hardly obtain (iiodih a^y 
monp Ahaa, thaU a regular ^ysteip of^pluh- 
der is to -jl^^expected or feared Isom British 
mowdiants >,ii| tho; day, because, 

al)ovh twos hundr^' yoars, ago, such a sy«- 
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tfitai appears to have prevailed amongst the 
Portuguese. But, in reality, this question 
is capable of being decided by facts. The 
Russians, without any Company, trade to 
China, overland. The Portuguese still trade 
there, and above all, the Americans, with¬ 
out any Company, and without any dangei 
of being expelled, have long carried on a 
%-ery extensi\e and lucrative trade with 
China. I have before me, a list of ships, 
that- visited Canton in the year 178 j, and 
find amongst them 21 shi[)| belonging ti 
the East India Company, and 15 ships from 

America, and we well know, that the Ame* 

■ 

rican intercourse with China has increased 
rapidly since that time. It haj^ns also, 
that a great pai;t of these very American 
ships Mid iCa^goes, are the real property of 
mercj^lg, .thus trading to Chiua, 
by frife circuitous channel; und I ahi at a 
los^ to conceive, imt, my thing* can pc 
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more, conclusive, as tp'the question of tjiiere 
being danger in British merchants trading 
freely to China. Of what value, however, 

jt 

is this trade, which is thus to be gtiarded 
from all danger of change with such jealou# 
care? Of great value it is to.the Company, 
owing to the enormous profits which their 
monopoly enables them to obtein from the 
public, in the .price of their teas; which 
profit goes out of the pockets of the ptiblJc, 
in the same manner as the tax oh tea does; 
and is, in lac|, an additional tax, paid by 
the public; cmly, that it goes to support tiie 
East India monopoly, instead of going to 
the revenue.* But,'it is to the market which 


*• The enomous profit upon tea, may be estimated from 
the fiaUowiog-fact. Of the teaa imported by Uie captains of 
the Company's ships, the Company takes first one third; 
and thdn tells the remainder for the benefit of the detain, 
as thus;, if the officer import 2000 pounds weight, theCotn* 
psny first takes 667 pounds, and then sells the remaining 
ISSSpotuds &r his benbfit; which, with this deduction, 
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Cbina a^ords for British manufactures and 
production, that we are to look for the 
value of the trade to this country, under 
present'circumstances. Now, it appears, 
that, considered in this point of view, tlie 
extent of tl^ China trade, like that of the 
Indian trade, is absolutely insignificant and 
(contemptible. 

But is tlie Chinese trade, under the ma- 

• * • 

nagement of individuals, caj^ble of afford- 
ing any considerable market |)r British ma¬ 
nufactures? The trade to America, con¬ 
taining seven millions of inhabitants, is an 
open trade, and takes off annually twelve 
millions sterling of emr manufactures. The 
trade to China, containing three hundred 


. still yields him a profit of pot less than S0 ot 60 per cent. 
Ottiae '>irhole investmeiM; The expeace of importkig teas 
firom China, cannot hiimke thanahoia^di pefppwd. 
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is«l8 thirty millionl of inhabitants, takes off, 
oAder the management of the* Company, 
nine hundred tbotllsknd pounds annualiy Of 
the same manufactures. Ihis immense dif* 
ference can be’ owing to nothing but the 
total int^paoity of the Coih^ny to carry 
OH our export trade. The experience of the 
Russian open trade confirms this. The Rus¬ 
sians find no want of demand among tlie 
Chihese for their different productions. 
Furs, cloths, some of them of’ British manu- 
facture, Velvetl, linen, arid Toather, glass, 
the finer hardwares, in short, almost every 
European nrajiUfecCure, that will liegr the 
exp^rice' of a Isind carriage of three or four 
thousand%iles, find tWe aready market; 
ancT in for these, the Russians do 

really receive fiom China an annual ba¬ 
lance ^ of gedd and silver, Nothing buftbo 
^ •« 

monopoly of tlie Ccanpany can jirevent this 
couritry from doing the same. 


K 
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^ us ,siippose for a momenl, that 

all the datif ers appFelien<ledi from throwini; 
opeu the Chioese trade ate well founded 
Merchants trading individually^, wc will 
say> will necessarily be guilty of irregular 
proceedings^ and ihe Chinese Government 
will close the tradp to us altogether. They 
will deal with nothing bid a company iu 
any shape, or way, and the trade, such as 
it is, must not be lost. 

In this* csise, • where is the necessity 
• _ 

that the present East India Company 
should be the one in whose hands the 
trade is to be confined? They have proved 
themselves incapable cd promoting the 

« ' * V 

interests ol’ the .country as a commercial 
body, and have no ijfeim whatever of right, 
after tlie expiration of their present charter, 
to arrogate, to th,^hselves ,tlie advantages 
ojT this exclusive Chinee trade.. If.cjcclusiv e 
it must necessaiily be, tiie great interests 
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' * 'Si* 

l^oiintry iiitijktio'usH*^ reqiiire 
tfeHit?" “‘a new * iGoMpafi;^', irti-' 

mediately fijrmed,*^ Composed g^neiully 
of the^ 'merchants add manttfacturcts itt all 
jmrts of Great=* Britaitt; ‘ T foriiiatioii of 
such.a Company fqfrris die bnly'imieans by 
which the just interests hnd expectations 
of the public, 'can. be reconciled with a 
monopoly: of the .’Chinese trade. Let the 
trade be confined to p company, it that 
iSi. necessaiy for its-preservation; but in 
doing so, the ^public interests ought to be 
as little sacrificed to tiie interest of indivi¬ 
duals as, tlie calse admits. A new company, 
acting with the vigour, enterprise, and 
judgement, not unusual to find in such 
bodies at tbeif fiM establishment, w'oidd • 
affotd, imtnediately, 'a great relief to the 
naanufecturjng classes, by o|jeriing exten¬ 
sive iharkete for their gocfds ; 'not certainly 
with so rhuch efiect as might be done by 

K ' 
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individuals*,but in a degree beyond all com¬ 
parison greater than any thing which could 
be effected by tlie old company, oppressed 
with debts/ and exhausted by abuses and 

V 

corruptions of evifcry kind,, It could and 
ought to -pay also a very large contribution 
to Government, as a' compensation for its 
exclusive trade with China; one million 
ajinually, or probably much more, and that 
efiectually paid, and well se<?ured to the 
public. 

This is the shape, which I have no doubt, 
this business will shortly take; if the China 
trade is to be monopolize. A new com¬ 
pany will shortly be formed which will 
make large offers to Government for the 
exclusive trade; and the justice, reason, 
and necessity of the proceeding, will ^ve 
it a weight that it will not be easy to 
resist. 
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I hav€ now linished wliat observa¬ 
tions it was my intention to make at 
present upon these subjects, on which tlie 
jwblic attention is so much excited. Al¬ 
most every town in England, deriving 
vsupport from manufactures or commerce, 
every one almost in Sfcotland, and many in 
Ireland, have come forwaixi in a iiianiier 
altogether unanimous, and in connexion 
with no party, to declai-e their senti¬ 
ments and ex|jectations to the legislature 
on the subject No expression of public 
opinion, in any degree similar to it, has 
tsdi^en place ininy tinie. The people having 
their expectation previously fixed on the 
period, when the trade to the East wouki 
be open to them; ^pear, through the 
whole Empire, to haye been actuated by 
one simultaneous impulse, the moment 
they came to perceive, generally, that 
there existed an intention to continue tlie 
system of that exclusive trade. If' tlic 
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comaierce of thq .country hacl prospered 
generally, the exclusive charter might have 
been probably renewed witli as little op¬ 
position from the public as it has been 
on former occasion!, and the East India 
Company have been suiTercd to labour 
on Under its abuses and its difficulties for 
another term of twenty years, if it did 
not indeed yield to them long’’before the 
termination of that period. But the pre¬ 
sent situation of the jHiblic does not allow 
them to make so large a grant out of their 
resources, iii the vain expectation of sup¬ 
porting a company, which nothing can ren¬ 
der effectually conducive to its own benetit, 
or that of tlie public, I consider t|ie fete of 
its comniercial monopdly, in fact, as de¬ 
termined. No adi|imi$tration, will, I think, 

/ 

venture tp pej^verfti'in sacrificing to any 
minor or palhry considerations, the great 
interests of our commercial and manufec- 
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tuning- classes in theit present situation/ 
aiai ’that of tibe public, and'with their 
attention fixed as it is upon the trans* 
action. 

Every thing that we see in the situa¬ 
tion of this, country indicates that, it ap¬ 
proaches some gmat crisis. But' nothing, 
in that situation, appears to give cause for 
more great and just alarm, than that 
kind of discontent and ferment, apparently 
the preparation for change, which exists 
in the public mind. The ^reat interests- 
ai^ })opulafion of. this country are com¬ 
mercial. As long as commerce 'flourished, 
and tjie people were satisfied with their 

^ u 

private affmrs, there was no real danger 
from their-political notions. Party-spirit 
might runhigh, and violence of expression 
be made use of, but people occupied satis¬ 
factorily wifii* their jn’ivate pursuits, wilW 
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hot quit or endanger tlietn to amend the 
afKiirs of the* country. It is otherwise 
when, the private' affaii^ of individuals 
are generally ruinous, and ptesent, them 
no prospect of ^tisfaction or comfort. The 
strong cuiVent ii private discontent then 
turns upon and endangers' public affairs, 
and the minds of men are gradually pre¬ 
pared to embrace and devote themselves 
to any change.' Why k-itthat 1 point out 
these things ?, It is. to impress on the 

. minds of the Government, the situation 

0 ' 

in which they stand; and to warn 
them of the danger of V dkapppintipg 
any just expectation of the people, or of 
taking any measure that woaid convince 
them that tlieir interests are not attended 
.to. The contihuijB^ < to : the East India 
Company their '’,^lu4ve trade to India 
or China would be. a measure of this 
kind. In the present state of commercial 
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knowledge its total irtipolicy could not be 
concealfed, nor could the' public be pre¬ 
vented from seeing and believing, univer¬ 
sally, that it was prompted by undue mo¬ 
tives. By throwing open fully the whole 
Eastern trade, die Government would lay a 
strong hold on the confidence of the pub¬ 
lic ; and might wath that strength, refuse 
to them, if occasion were, with the less 
apprehension of mischief, any other measure 
of doubtful or injurious policy. 


niik***** 
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Just pidlished, 

A Now Edition of the METRES of BOETHIUS; 
or, the Consolation of PniloSophy. In Five 
Books, With the Prefaco of P. Bekty, addressed to 
Boetselaek of Aspeene. With a Portrait and Life 
of the Author. 

How cbarming i? dirine Phtlosophyb 
Not harsh siid vfabhed, as dull tools *uppos«, 

But musical as is Apollo’s I.ute,...MiiW>*i. 

This Writ is so generally admired ftir its merit, that 
it may be had in almost any langu^e, and may be 
safely recommended as highly deserving a pl^ce in thg 
collection of every literary character. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 7. WILSON. 


II. 

iMt hj publish (\, 

The Second Edition Of the ANATOMIA BRI- 
TANNIC A; or* a Complete System of Anatomy 
and Physiology; selected from the Works of Halleij 
Albinus, Monro, Winslow, Hunter, Soemmerring, 
Scarpa, Cruikshank, Masgagni, Murray, Walter, .Sa¬ 
batier, Meckel; Zinn, Fife, &c, 6 c. &c. 

This work has. been highly rccoBm.endcd as a:.- 
useful and instructive companion to ail Medic:! 
Students. 

III. 

Lately publisht'd, 

•W' 

In 'i Volumes, Octavo, Price 16.?. in extra Boards 
The Third Edition, much improved, oi" 

The BRITISH GARDEN : a Doscripido Cant 
foguc of Hardy Plants, indigenous or cultivated, i.- 
the Climate of Great Britain; with their Generic aid 
Specific Characters, Latin and English Names, Natiu- 
Country* and Time of Flowering. 

With Introductory Remarks, 

By the Right Hon. La,dy Chari.ottl 

“ In regard to tlie B. G. it is highly commendaWi', 
as being caJculatoS to foster and cultivate a ^ove > ? 
the elegant pursuit. The manner in which, it is ext 
Duted, is not only praise-worthy, but attractive, d'l- 
tbgether vve consider it as an useful, convenien*, c 
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well-compiled Repository, forming an instructive Com¬ 
panion to young Botanists.”—First edition.—^. Rev. 
Feb. ISOO, 


IV. 

Second Edition. 

The BISTORY and BEAUTIES of CLIFTON 
HOT-WELLS and Vicinity, near Bristol, by 
G. YV. Manev, Esq. on fine wove Paper, with' 18 
fine Vien s, in Octavo. Price Ss. (Sd. sewed in co¬ 
loured paper. 

Tins will be found a very useful and interesting Com¬ 
panion to all who visit this delightful place. 


V'. 

The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM SHAK- 
SPEARE; to which is. added, a Gbossakt to his 
whole Works, printed on fine Royal 8vo. Paper, and 
hot-pressed.' Price 5s. in extra Boards. , 

This is printed uniform to the Royal Octavo Edition 
of his Works, by Chalmers, &C.&C. 


VI. 

WALLIS’S SlIAKSPEARE, No. 41 to 56 ; they 
contain the Prefaces, Prologues ajid Annotations of 
the various Commentators, Sic. &c. with a fine Head. 
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of the Author, maJ^ng the 9th and lOtli 
■which complete the Works; having purchiised the 
Bemainder, I offer them at the following redncid 
Prices; 21,?. bds. or Numbers. They will do as a 
Companion to any Edition of the Work in Octavo. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, elegantly printed by 
Ballantyme, in Foolscap 8vo. with Bewick’s Engravings 
on Wood, Price 7s. 6rf. bds.; or, on Boyal Paper, 
Price 1.5s. Boards. 


VJII. 

A BURLESQUE TRANSLATION of HOMEl! 
The Fourth Edition, in 2 Volumes, Octavo. Illustratccl 
with 27 humorous Plates. Price 21s. in exlraBo.'vr h. 


IX. 

TALES of TERBOR, with an Introductory 
Dialogue. Illustrated witl> coloured Plates. Tim Sc 
eond Edition. Price 7s. in extra Boards. 

t 

A few remaining Copies of the TALES of WI^S 
DER, by Lewis. 



Oj T. IV. maij also be had, 

The following of BELL’s BRITISH POETS, 
at the Prices afiSxed; 


£. s. d. 


Armstrong’s Poetical Works, 

1 vol. 


0 

1 

0 

Addisoit’s ditto . 


1 vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Butler’s ditto. 


3 vols. 


0 

4 

6 

Buckingham’s ditto ... 

••• 

1 vol. 

• •• 

0 

0 

9 

Broome’s ditto . 


1 vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Chaucer’s ditto . 


14 vols. 

••• 

0 12 

0 

Cowlej’s ditto . 


4 vols. 

• •• 

0 

3 

0 

Cunningham’s ditto ... 


1 vol. 


0 

0 

0 

Donne’s ditto . 


3 vols. 


0 

‘2 

0 

Denham’s ditto . 


1 vol. 


0 

1 

0 

Dryden’s ditto . 


3 vols. 


0 

3 

6 

Dyer’s ditto. 


J vol.' 


0 

1 

6 

Fenton’s ditto 


1 vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Gray and West’s ditto... 


1 vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Gay’s ditto . 


3 vols. 


0 

3 

6 

Hughes’s ditto . 


2 vols. 


0 

i> 

0 

Littleton’s ditto . 


J vol. 


0 

J 

6 

Lansdown’s ditto. 


1 vol. 

»»• 

0 

1 

0 

Mallet’s ditto. .... 


1 vol. 


0 

0 

.0 

Milton’s ditto . 

• •• 

4 vols. 


0 

6 

0 

Moore’s ditto. 


1 vol. 


0 

1 

0 

Phillips’s (Ambrose) ditto 

1 vol. 


0 

J 

0 

-and Smith’s ditto 


1 vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Pomfret’s ditto . 


1 vol. 


0 

1 

0 

Prior’s ditto. 

••• 

3 vols. 


0 

3 

(5 

Roscommon’s ditto 


1 vol. 

••• 

0 

0 

9 

Rowe’s ditto. 


1 vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Somerville’s ditto... ... 

••• 

2 vols. 

•**# ^ 

0 

1 

O’ 

ShensKme’s ditto. 


'2 vols. 


0 

o 

0 

Tickel’s ditto. ... 


'1 vol. 

••• 

0 

0 

9 

I'homson’s ditto . 


^ vols. 


0 

2 

6 

West’s (Gilbert) ditto... 

••• 

] vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Watts’s ditto. 


7 vols. 


0 

10 

6 

Ovid’s Epistles . 


2 vols. 

... 

0 

<2 

6 


The abuve Poets are as correct and complete as any paHlishrfi. 
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A fine Subscribcr'a Copy of Macklio.’s Bible to be 
sold cheap, 

Mot^thly Review, from its Comiuenci'meut. in to 
the present Tiaic, all Intlfbouiul.' 

Fine Copy of Cook’s Edition ui Hogarth’s Works, in 
Foli^), with a Descriptive Volume of Letter-Press, 
to be sold cheap. 

Sir W’ilUam Jones’s ’.V'orks, widi Life, itr 2 vols. large 
Quarto, bds. and Octavo. 

Lord Orford’s 'Works, 5 vois. large Quarto, bds. 

. . . Noble and Royal Authors, by Parke, 

with beautiful Portraits, in 5 vols. large Octavo, 
bds. 

Annual Register, from its Commencement in J 758, to 
1808,50 vols. 8vo. 

Ancient and Modern Universal History, *65 vols, the 
best Edition, in fine Preservation. 

The British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper inclusive, 
with Translations, in 21 volumes, royal 8vo. by 
A. Chafiners, Esq. This is the completest Edition 
ever published, with Lives of the Authors. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England, in 16 Vols. 
Royal 8vo. finely printed, with elegant Engrav ings. 

Shakspearc’s Works, in various sizes, either illustrated 
or not. 

Locke's Works, 10 vols. royal Bvo, 

■Ciarendon^s Rebellion, 6 vols. royal 8vo. 

Mayo’s Universal History, 4 vols. Royal Quarto, pub¬ 
lished at 6/. 6r. bds....only 3k extra boards. 

Gifford’s History of Fiance, 5 vols. Quarto, with maiiiy 
Plates, published at, 10k 10*.,..only 5k 
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The Customs of China, Turkey, R.ussia, Austria. Spain, 
Portugal, and England, with the 1‘unishracn s of 
China, in 8 vols. Imperbl Quarto, a fine Sub¬ 
scriber’s Copy, 1 '1 be sold cheap. 

iBlomfi'cld’s History of jiioiTolk, 11 voh. royal 8vo. 

Scott’s Drydcn, 18 vols. 8vo. 

Ancient and Modern Drama, 10 vols. IloyaJ 8vo.; con¬ 
taining all the valuable, scarce, and best Pl-tys 
ever published. 

Modern British Drama, 5 vols. Royal 8-.’o, 

Ancient ditto ditto, 8 vols. dith'. 

Shakspearc, 2 vols. ditto. These are unilbrinly printed, 
and make as fine a Collection of the best Plays as 
any published. 

Blair’s Sernjons, 5 vols. Royal 8vo. 

. .— ■■ .— Demy 8vo. 

- - .1 ■ 18mo. 

Daniel’s Rund Sports, 3 vols. 

Pennant’s London Illustrated. 

Lodge’s Illustration of British History, 3 voP. to. 

Complete Farmer, 2 vols, 4*0. 

M‘Dona]d’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to, co¬ 
loured Plates. 

Burney on Music, 4 vols. 4to. 

Milford’s Greece, 4* vols. 4to, 

Collins* New South Wales, fine Plates, 4to, 

Stedman’s Surinam, 2 vols. 4 to. fine I’lates. 

Jacob’s Law Lictionary, 2 vols. 4to. 

Gregory’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 2 vols. 4to 
Plates. 

Robertson’s Works, 12 vols. 8vo. 

— — —— 11 vols. ISrao. fine Papen 
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BOOKS SOLD BV T. WII.SON. 


Grose’s Military Antiquities, 2 vols. 4to. 

Gibbs’s Miscellaneous Works, 2 vols. 4to. 

Poems on the Abolition of tlie Slaves TVado, with many 
line Plates, published at 3/. .3s....only 2?. 2,s. 

Many other fine Works, equally cheap. 


T. W. acquaints his Friends, that he has constantly 
on Sale an extensive Collection of Old and New 
Hooks, in various Languages, and in every Class of 
Literature. 

Books, in all Languages, bought, sold, and ex¬ 
changed, Upon the most libera! Terms, for ready 
Money. 

A good Allowance to Merchants and Captains of 
Ships, for Exportation. 

All New Publications procured on the shortest 
Notice. 

Newspapers sent to any Part of the Kingdom, Post 
free. 

Stationery in general. 

A great Assortmefit of Bibles and Common Prayers, 
both in elegant and plain Bindings. 


T. W. has to acknowMd^e the very liberal En- 
cauragment he has metiyifth in his NEW. i>U4N of 
boarding books, which, for Durability, is nearly 
<eqml, and for Elegance, much superioi- to common 
Binding' 








